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Let. him  keep  aUo  a  I>lary — ^let  him  diet  in  aoch  places,  where 
there  is  good  company  of  the  nation  where  he  travelleth. 

BACON. 
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TO 


THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  Author  of  the  following  Letters  has 
been  induced  by  the  degree  of  favour 
which  they  have  undeservedly  received,  and 
by  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
iread  in  translations  both  in  Germany  and 
France,  to  endeavour  to  render  them  more 
deserving  of  public  approbation,  than  they 
were  in  the  crude  and  hasty  shape  in 
which  they  at  first  appeared.  A  second 
visit  to  some  of  the  scenes  described — a 
considerable  intercourse  with  individuals 
intimately  conversant  with  Germany,  its 
society,  its  language,  and  its  manners— and 
the  lapse  of  above  two  years  at  a  period 
of  life  when  most  men  live  to  unlearn  some 


errors,  have  given  him  the  opportunity  of 
considerably  altering  and  of  making  some 
material  additions  to  his  work.  In  the 
alterations  introduced,  the  Author  has, 
in  general,  either  corrected  inaccuracies, 
or  substituted  matter  which  appeared  to 
him  of  greater  interest  than  that  which 
before  occupied  its  place.  Some  retrench- 
ments and  modifications  have  also  been  in- 
troduced, from  an  anxious  desire  to  concede 
every  thing,  except  truth  and  conviction,  to 

the  feelings  of  some  individuals  in  Germany 
for  whom  the  Author  must  ever  entertain 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  esteem.     ThatA 

* 

any  of  his  former  observations  should  have 
been  misunderstood,  or  his  statements  mis- 
applied, by  the  eminent  and  estimable  p/er- 
sons  to  whom  he  alludes,  will  ever  be  a . 
subject  of  sincere  regret  to  the  Author: 
and,  should  the  present  edition  fall  under 
their  notice,  he  hopes  they  will  find  in  it 
some  apology  for  any  unpleasant  feelings 
called  forth  by  the  perusal  of  the  former. 


m 

The  reception  which  the  former  edition 
met  with  in  other  quarters  excited  very  dif- 
ferent sentiments*  The  Author  could  not  but 
regard  it  as  a  compliment,  to  be  visited  with 
many  pages  of  foaming  and  untranslatable 
abuse  from  Kotzebue,  in  his  Literary  Jour- 
nal published  at  Weimar.  That  the  pension- 
ed correspondent  ofthe  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  resided  in  Germany  for  the  express 
purpose  of  a  literary  and  political  espion- 
nagCj  and  of   making  periodical  delations 
to  his   Imperial   master,    should   become 
furious    at   an    independent   Englishman, 
who  presumed  to  inform  his  countrymen 
how  Princes  were  esteemed,  and  dinners 
served  up    on   the  banks  of  the   Rhine, 
was  an  instance  of  amusing  inconsistency 
which    could    surprize    none    who    knew 
any  thing  of  Kotzebue's  life  and  character. 
In  saying  this,  the  Author  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  feeling  less  horror  than  the  rest 
ofthe  world  at  that  writer's  unhappy  fate — 
a  fate    however,   which,    considering  the 


■ 

virulencQ  and  perscMiality  of  Jbis  writiogs 
and  (be  unprincipled  c^xtravagance  of  hk 
politics^  is  ratheif  a  subject  of  lamratation 
than  of  wonder. 

LondoUf  Mmf  1881.  a 
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LETTER  I. 


\ 


A  lusty  plaine  abundant  of  vitaille ; 

There  many  a  town  and  tow'r  thou  mayest  behoM, 

That  founded  w^re  in  time  of  fathers  old« 

CHAUCER. 


On  emerging  from  the  mountainous  de- 
files through  which  the  magnificent  road 
called  the  Route  Napoleon  had  followed  the 
brink  of  the  Rhine  from  Bonn  as  far  as 
Bingen,  we  entered  a  vast  rich  plain,  here 
and  there  diversified  by  undulating  hills^ 
and  stretching  nearly  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  As  I  shall  probably  revisit  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  on  my  return,  you  shall 
then  receive  some  description  of  their 
beauties,  which  may,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, be  said  to  cease  at  Bingen.  Our  road 
now  lay  through  cheerful  and  luxuriwt 
avenues  of  fruit-trees.  The  purple  hills  of 
the  Rhingau  rose  in  a  fine  amphitbeatiie  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river ^  while  the 
.  loaded  orchards  and  the  ripe  harvest,  which 
the  peasants  were  just  beginning  to  cut, 


3  MAYENCE. 

gave  an  air  of  fertility  to  the  uninclosed 
and  uniform  plain  around  us.  We  stopped 
at  Ingelheim,  a  neat  little  borough  go- 
verned by  a  burgomaster,  whom  we  had 
the  honour  of  meeting  at  the  inn,  where 
his  dignity  was  acknowledged  by  the  fair 
hostess  and  her  fat  spduse;  with  a  profu- 
sion of  "  Herr  hurgommters"  and  other 
ceremonious  civilities,  of  which.  Title — 
whether  first  or  fourth  rate — is  never  de- 
frauded by  the  respectful  and  decorous 
Gennans.  Ingelheim  was  one  of  the  many 
residences — an  Irishman  might  say  birth- 
places^of  Charlemagne;  for  some  tradi- 
tions give  it,  in  common  with  almost  as 
many  towns  as  claimed  to  be  the  cradle  of 
the  great  Poet,  the  latter  as  well  as  the 
former  honour;  and  all  decorate  a  splen- 
did palace  which  the  doughty  Sovereign 
built  here,  with  a  hundred  columns  brought 
from  Ravenna  and  Rome. 

Tectum  augustum  ingens  centum  sublime  columnis. 

il 

Thi&  palace,  of  which  some  slight  remains 
are  still  standing,  was  the  scene    of  the 
well-known  romantic  amours  of  the  mo- . 
narch'a  fair  daughter  Bertha  with  Eginard 
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his  secretary.  Here  it  was  that  the  tender 
Bertha  carried  her  lover  through  the  snow 
on  her  shoulders,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Charlemagne,  who  was  looking  on  from 
a  window  of  the  quadrangle.  You  re- 
member the  story  as  quoted  by  Addison 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Spectator. 

The  Gothic  towers  and  belfries  of  tha 
old  Ecclesiastical  Capital  of  Mayence  rose 
before  us  with  a  gloomy  state  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  plain.  On  entering  it,  tha 
draw-bridge,  the  ditches, .  the  bastions,  the 
sentinels  and  examinings  of  passports,  re- 
minded one  of  the  miUtary  reign  which  has 
succeeded  to  that  of  the  church.  This 
ancient  city  is  large,  rambling,  and  irregu- 
lar; the  streets  generally  lofty,  narrow,  and 
dirty,  with  the  exception  of  the  Grosse 
Bleiche,  or  Great  Bleaching  Place,  a  hand- 
some wide  street,  running  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  towards  the  Rhine,  ter- 
minating in  a  cheerful  Place  planted  with 
trees.  Notwithstanding  its  general  dark- 
ness and  dirt,  Mayence  has  an  imposing 
and  gloomy  character  of  decayed  conse- 
quence. Considered  as  the  second  eccle-. 
siastical  city  in  Europe,  it  has  few  rem-^ 

B  2 
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nants  of  striking  splendour;  but  its  old 
Cathedral,  shattered  by  the  balls  of  the 
famous  siege,  in  1792,  its  large  churches, 
and  ruinous  red  Palace  on  the  Rhine  excite 
an  interest  .in  their  desolation  and  decay. 
Stately  houses  half-inhabited,  or  occupied 
by  chandlers'  shops  —  handsome  public 
buildings  converted  into  dirty  Casernes  and 
busy  CafSs — here  and  there  a  heap  of  ruins 
untouched  since  the  bombardment — pub- 
lie  squares  presenting  forlorn  chasms- 
remind  one  of  the  better  days  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  calamities  which  have  reduced 
it  to  its  present  state,  not  of  tranquil  moul- 
dering decay,  but  squalid  ruin  and  degra- 
dation. 

,  Doctor  Moore,  when  he  visited  Mayence 
thirty  years  ago,  remarked  the  elegant 
Abb6s  with  their  handsome  equipages,  and 
the  well-behaved  troops  who  appeared 
cowed  and  kept  under  by  the  Ecclesdas- 
tips.  The  Chapter  and  the  Grenadiers 
have  now  precisely  changed  places.  .You 
see  the  meagre  occupants  of  the  plundered 
stalls  skulking  to  mass  in  threadbare  sour 
tones,  their  looks  proclaioiing  them  no 
longer,  the  monopolizers  of  the  old  Hock  of 
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the  neighbourhood ;  while  the  Austrian  and 
Piiissian  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  14,000v 
are  parading  about  in  the  insolence  of  mi« 
litary  superiority.  The  caf6s,  the  billiard- 
rooms,  the  promenades  are  thronged  with 
these  smoking  and  swaggering  guests,  who 
impart  a  sort  of  unhallowed  vivacity  to  the 
gloomy  haunts  of  superstition  and  mo- 
nachism.  The  University  Building  is 
converted  to  a  Barracks,  and  Hospitals 
and  Guard-rooms  strike  one  at  every  cor- 
ner* The  Bishop  of  Mayence,  appointed 
by  the  Pope  and  subject  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  is  an  impoverished  pre- 
late of  little  consequence,  rarely  residing  in 
his  see;  where  the  Governor  and  Generals 
rule  supreme.  The  majority  of  the  troops 
are  now  lodged  in  Barracks,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are,  notwith^ 
standing,  discontented  with  their  guests. 
The  Austrians  are  complained  of  as  too 
stupid,  and  the  Prussians  too  mechans  and 
too  proud :  the  former  are  preferred — but 
the  fault  found  with  both  is — that  they 
have  no  money  to  spend.  When  you  hint 
at  the  past  times  of  the  French  garrison, 
the  countenance  of  the  townsman  dften 
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brightens :  **  Ah !  that  was  a  difFeretit  thing. 
I  don't  know  how  it  was. — bread  was  half 
its   present  price — there  were   as  many 
florins    spent    then    as  kreutzers  now^'^ — 
"  Sacre  Dieu^  ces  Diahles  de  Francois  avoient 
toujours  de  Targent'' — said  a  poor  fellow, 
whose  wretched  appearance  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  his  dissatisfjiction.  A  shrewd, 
ragged  barber,  who  performed  the  func- 
tions of  Sacristan,  was  much  more  fond  of 
entertaining  us  with  the  grievances  of  the 
town's  people,  than  the  history  of  the  Vir- 
gins and  Saints  in  a  Church  which  he 
showed  us.     He  was  transported  to  find  a 
sympathizing  listener.      His  story  was  the 
same:   the   French  knew  how  to  spend 
their  money — but  these  Austrians    were 
brutes — they  bought  nothing  but  beer  and 
tobacco — and    the    Prussians  were  such 
faquins  and  so  proud  there  was  no  speaking 
to    them    without   the  chance  of    being 
knocked  down;  and  then  he  would  launch 
into  abuse  of  the  latter,  and  ridicule  of  the 
former,  in  phraseology  not  the  most  seem- 
ly,  and  conveyed  in  a  confidential  half- 
whisper,  as  if  proceeding  from  his  habitual 
apprehension  of  a  grenadier  at' his  elbow. 


« 
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The  Austrians  and  Prussians,  who  detest 
each  other,  were  at  first  continually-  dis- 
turbing the  city  with  their  broils.  The 
most  dangerous  of  these,  which  the  news- 
papers detailed,  was  caused  by  an  Hunga- 
rian regiment,  complete  barbarians,  with 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  live  peaceably, 
and  who  are  now  removed.  The  animosities 
of  the  troops  are  now  somewhat  softened 
by  habit,  and  restrained  by  military  regula- 
tions. Prussian  conceit  and  vivacity  some- 
times treat  the  heavy  gormandizing  Aus- 
trian rather  unceremoniously.  A  Prussian 
officer  drinking  with  some  Austrians,  join- 
ed in  toasting  military  exploits  with  some 
cordiality,  when  an  Austrian,  by  way  of 
compliment,  proposed  to  drink  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  a  favourite  theme  of 

4 

Prussian  pride — calling  to  the  waiter  to 
bring  a  bottle  of  Champaign  and  six 
glasses.  The  Prussi^ui  taking  fire  at  the 
paltry  honour  intended  for  his  achieve- 
ments, bawled  out  with  an  expression  of 
contempt,  "  bring  me  six  bottles  of  Cham- 
paign and  one  glass.'^ 

The  policy  of  dividing  a  large  garrison 
between  inveterate  enemies,  and  of  s^pa- 
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rating  it  from  ihe  possession  of  the  town, 
may  justly  be  questioned ;  but  the  fortress 
was  selected  as  one  of  th6  centres  of  strength 
of  the  German  Confederation,  and  it  is 
found  less  objectionable  both  for  the  mili- 
tary and  the  inhabitants  to  garrison  it  with 
the  troops  of  the  two  principal  powers  than 
with  motley  contingents  of  the  great  and 
little  Princes.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse 
willingly  takes  the  acquisition  of  the  city 
and  a  fine  rich  arrondissement  of  the  ancient 
French  Department  of  Mont  Tonnerre, 
subject  to  this  inconvenience.  On  any  rup- 
ture, however,  between  Aijstria  and  Prussia, 
his  City  is  sure  to  become  a  scene  of  bloody 
struggles,  and  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
strongest  party. 

Mayence  and  the  district  extending  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  from  Bingen  tD 
Worms,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  are  now 
under  the  civil  government  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse's  Council  of  Regency,  headed 
by  a  President.  The  French  governed  the 
whole  department  by  a  Prefect,  a  Subr 
Prefect,  and  one  or  two  Sub-Officers ;  but 
German  form  and  routine  require  about 
forty  Counsellors  of  Regency,  upper  bailiffs, 
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under  bailiffs,  and  other  statesmen  in  detail, 
who  pocket  salaries,  and  serve  to  clog  the 
movements  of  government.  The  people 
of  the  Province,  are  in  general,  however, 
contented  with  their  new  Sovereign ;  and 
the  citizens  would  be  more  so  if  they  were 
not  incommoded  by  the  troops ;  but  town's 
people  and  rustics,  all  look  back  to  the 
mild  rule  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Princes,  as  to 
bright  days  almost  forgotten  in  the  chang- 
ing calamities  which  have  succeeded  them. 
The  liberal  government  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  which  has  wisely  left  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice^  trial  by  jury,  the  Code 
Napoleon,  and  other  French  improvements 
oh  the  footing  in  which  he  found  them 
with  slight  modifications,  deserves  praise* 
Hie  inhabitants  of  Mayence,  and  the 
whole  province,  are  of  course  chiefly 
Catholics;  but  though  now  subject  to  a 
Protestant  Prince,  they  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  on  the  score  of  religion. — 
Their  faith  is  no  longer  an  aristocrati- 
cal  and  splendid  one— the  days  of  luxu- 
rious. Chapters  and  rosy  faced  Canons 
are  gone  by  —  but  the  people  enjoy  the 
freest  toleration  and  every  privilege  of  Pro- 
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testants — their  pastors  and  schools  are  upon 
an  equal  footing.  In  short,  the  new  Hes- 
sians on  this  side  the  Rhine  are  so  well 
contented  with  their  condition,  that  they 
have  refused  to  sign  the  general  Address  to 
the  Diet  for  the  restoration  of  the  States  of 
the  Country — asserting  that  they  have  every 
reason  to  hope  for  juist  rule  from  a  Prince 
who  has  shown  himself  so  liberally  disposed 
towards  them.  This  is  however  rather  the 
conduct  of  greeii  politicians,  who  have  not 
yet  learnt  to  appreciate  security  for  the 
future  as  well  as  present  comfort. 

The  massive  red  stone  Towers  and  light 
pinnacles  of  the  Cathedral  form  venerable 
objects  in  a  dirty  dilapidated  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  filled  with  the  barrows 
and  baskets  of  a  littering  market,  and 
thronged  with  motley  groupes*  of  passen- 
gers of  all  qualities.  The  meanness  of  the 
lower  ranks,  the  white  Austrian,  and  the 
blue  Prussian,  uniforms,  here  and  there  a 
prowling  cock'd-hatted  gendarme^  or  a  soli- 
tary demure  priest,  are,  however,  the  pre- 
dominant features.  The  Cathedral  has 
nothing  very  striking  in  its  architecture 
beyond  a  heavy  massive  grandeur;  and  after 
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^  the  eye  has  been  delighted  by  the  superb 
and  graceful  Gothic  edifices  of  the  Nether- 
lands it  is  by  no  means  remarkable.    It  con- 
tains some  interesting  and  handsome  monu- 
ments of  the  Electors.     Besides  Albert  of 
Brandenburg  and  other  men  of  celebrity, 
Fastrada,  the  wife  of  Charlemagne,  is  buried 
here,  and  honoured  by  an  inscription, which 
I  was  not  linguist  enough  to  decypher.    "VVe 
did  not  omit  paying  due  respect  to  the 
small  stone  erected  to  Henry  Frauenlob, 
Anglice,    "   Praise    the   Ladies,''    the    old 
Minnesinger  and  Canon,  whose  surname 
vouches  for  the  gallantry  of  his  poems.   The 
fair  dames   of  Mayence    displayed  their 
grateful  fondness  of  their  bard  by  bearing 
him  to  his  grave,  and  inundating  his  bier 
with  tears  and  red  wine. 

As  the  birth-place  of  the  art  of  printing, 
Mayence  must  ever  be  regarded  with  inter- 
est. The  scite  of  Gutenberg's,  the  printer's 
house,  is  now  not  unappropriately  occupied 
by  the  Casino  and  the  Cabinet  de  Lecturtj 
and  his  printing  office  is  possessed  by  a 
learned  Professor.  The  arms  of  the  Guten- 
berg family  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls. 
Faust's  house  is  degraded  into  a  low  inn. 
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Mayence  abounds  in  historical  associa-> 
tions ;  but  its  existing  vestiges  of  antiquity 
are  very  few.  Its  position  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Main  and  the  Rhine  near  the 
conunencement  of  the  bulwark  of  moun- 
tains, which  form  a  natural  fortification 
lower  down  the  Rhine,  has  marked  it  out 
in  all  ages  for  a  frontier  fortress  and 
consequently  for  a  scene  of  battle  and 
bloodshed.  The  Romans  built  it  under 
the  name  of  Moguntiacum,  to  protect 
Bdgic  Gaul  from  the  inroads  of  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  other  side  the  river— and 
1900  years  afterwards,  when  Gaul  had 
again  pushed  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine,  the 
Gallic  Republic  and  the  Gallic  Empire  kept 
it  strongly  garrisoned  for  the  same  object 
The  Germans  now  hold  it  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  descendants  of  the  Gauls.  How 
soon  the  tables  may  again  turn,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee.  So  uniform  have  been  the 
disastrous  fortunes  of  the  city  in  time  of 
war,  that  Tacitus'  description  *  of  its  fa- 
mine and  sufferings,  during  the  siege  by  the 
Batavians  and  Germans  in  the  reign  of 

*  Hist.  Lib.  iv. 
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Vespasian,  might  serve  for  the  picture  of 
the  siege  in  1792  by  the  French  under  Cus- 
tine :  "  Cunctantibus  solita  insolitaque  ali- 
menta  deerant — absumptis  jumentis  equis- 
que  et  caeteris  animalibus  quae  profana  foe- 
daque  in  usum  necessitas  vertit/'    Some 
few  remains  of  the  old  Roman  Fortress  still 
exist ;  a  massy  stone  on  the  ramparts  called 
Drusus'  Stone — and  the  scite  of  Drusus' 
Lake  is  said  to  be  known.     Just  opposite 
our  Hotel  was  a  large  open  square,  once  the 
scite  of  a  great  Exchange  or  Kauf  ham  of 
the  commercial  Hanse.     Mayence  was  one 
of  the  principal  cities  in  this  famous  league. 
Not  a  stone  of  the  building,  which  was  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic,  remains*    It 
was  demolished  a  few  years  since,  having 
gradually,  fallen  into  ruin  along  with  the 
trade  of  the  city, . 
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LETTER   II. 


The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed,  are  the  Courts  of 
.    Princes — especially  when  they  give  audience  to  Am- 
bassadors. BACON. 


We  crossed  the  Rhine  by  the  fine  bridge 
of  boats  from  Mayence  to  Cassel,  a  small 
place,  fortified  as  a  tSte  du  ponty  and  origi-* 
nally  built  by  Drusus.     Neat  new  houses 
are  now  starting  from  the  black  ruins  of 
the  last  bombardment.    The  Rhine  here 
presents  a  majestic  appearance :    it  is  at 
least  half  a  mile  broad,  and  its  deep  and 
stately  bed  glides  slowly  before  the  eye 
down  a   noble    reach  extending    several 
miles.      Opposite    Mayence,    the     Main 
unites  its  tranquil  stream,  which  any  where 
but  by  the  side  of  the  Rhine,  would  ap- 
pear an  imposing  river.     Both  sides  of  the 
Rhine  are  now  once  more  German ;  but  it 
is  not  till  you  have  passed  the  river  that 
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you  begin  to  feel  yourself  fairly  in  Ger- 
many. You  are  often  reminded  that  the 
left  bank  was  the  other  day  France ;  you 
feel  sure  that  the  right  has  ever  been  Ger- 
many. Whatever  Congresses  may  decree, 
or  diplomatists  arrange,  you  .feel  that  the 
Rlune  is  the  grand  natural  barrier .  be- 
tween the  Gauls  and  the  Germans,  As 
far  as  Mayence,  francs  and  Napoleons 
are  more  in  circulation  than  the  German 
money ;  but  the  toll  is  demanded  on  the 
opposite  side  in  kreutzers^  a  little  coin,  sixty 
of  which  make  a  florin.  .  At  Mayence,  you 
find  French  caf6s,  Frencli  restaurateurs, 
French  barbers,  French  commissionaires. 
Every  body  at  Mayence  speaks  French, 
bad  or  good ;  at  Cassel,  only  here  and 
there  an  individual ;  and  after  passing  the 
Main  at  Kostheim,  you  would  be  puzzled 
to  find  one  in  a  hundred  who  could  answer 
the  simplest  question  in  that  language. 

You  appear  in  another  world,  as  you  touch 
the  commencement  of  the  sandy  German 
plains.  The  boat  in  which  you  pass  the 
Main  on  the  road  to  Darmstadt,  affords 
indications  of  that  stillness  and  apathy 
with  which  every  thing  here  is  transacted. 
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One  quarter  of  an  hour  is  occupied  in  ex- 
pectation of  its  arrival  from  tiie  opposite 
bank ;  another  in  passing  a  river  about  as 
wide  and  half  as  rapid  as  the  Thames  at 
Windsor,    Your  postihori  drives  in  without 
dismounting.     You  are  punted  across  by 
'  three  or  four  heavy  boatmen,  without  the 
exchange  of  a  syllable.  The  fare  is  fixed- 
no  more  is  demanded ;  you  pay  it  in  si- 
lence, and  receive  neither  thanks  nor  mur- 
murs.   The  postilion  cracks  his  whip  ;  his 
horses  blunder  their  way  out  as  they  may ; 
while  he  draws  forth  the  fungus  and  flint, 
with  which  a  German  pocket  is  always 
supplied,  and  deliberately  lights  his  pipe 
to    beguile    the    seven    leagues  journey, 
through  a  sort  of  sea  of  sand,  to  Darmstadt. 
The  country,  in  spite  of  its  soil,  is  culti- 
vated    and    fertile,    rich     in     orchards, 
the  roads  lin^  with  luxuriant  fruit-trees. 
The    peasants  were    at  plough  in  their 
quaint  cocked  hats  and  blue  jerkins,  and 
the  women  were  quite  as  industriously  em* 
ployed,  their  petticoats  as  high  as  their 
knees,  and  without  the  advantage  of  shoes 
and  stockings.— These  luxuries,   German 
housewives    dispense   with    in     summer, 


though  cleanly  neat  m  their  appearance, 
and  with  few  symptoms  of  poverty. 

We  were  now  again  in  the  Graini  Duchy 
of  Hesse,  announced  by  the  Hessian  Li^n 
i^mpaint  on  the  po9ts  of  the  Turnpike 
houses.  We  had  entered  the  Dilchy  of 
Nassau  at  Cassei,  and  qnitted  it  on  pass^^ 
ing  the  Main»  the  boundary  between 
the  two  Principalities.  About  two  leagues 
irottl  Darmstadt,  we  entered  upoA  a  noble 
thick  forest  of  firs,  which  coi^tinues 
nearly  h{k  to  the  gate  of  tihe  town;  A 
wide  straight  avenne  leads  for  a  lieague 
though  the  forest  to  this  hatidl9onie  Uftle 
capital.  The  main  street,  three-quartj^rss^ 
of  a.  mile  loAg^  wide,  and  elegaintly  bXullf, 
is  a»  continuti^tion  of  the  avenue;  and  tlie/a-- 
fflde  of  the  Grand  Duke^s  QasAe^  at  the  ^^-^ 
tremit;;,.  finishes^  with  an  imposing  air,  the 
long  stately  vista^  The  tioiwn  ii^'  plea- 
saatiy  situated  on  t^e  great  high  road^  from 
Frankfdrt' to  Basle,!  in  a  flat  sandy  cotin-> 
try,  relieved'  by  the  view  of  (he  wooded' 
Bbr>gstraisse  miountaitis  at  a  few  leagued' 
distanee.  The  handsome  white  buildings, 
the.  neat  lodges  of  ihe  corps^^e^gurde,  the 
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avenues,  the  spacious  Exercise-Place,  the' 
well-appointed  troops  on  parade,  announce 
the  <lignified  residence  of  a  German  sove- 
reign and  his  court. 

The  metropolis  of  a  minor  sovereign  of 
Gerinany,  presents  a  curious  union  of  splen- 
dour and  insignificance,  a  sort  of  miniature 
elegance  and  microscopic  grandeur,  which 
is  perfectly  novel  to  a  foreigner.    There  is 
notlung  in  England  that  resembles  it.   Our 
cities   are  nwre   antique,  interesting  and 
gloomy — our  little  towns  more  mean  and 
plebeian — a  neat  watering  place,  with  its 
regular  white  buildings^  its  absence  of  the 
bustle  of  trade,  and  its  air  of  quiet  genti- 
lity, will  perhaps  best  bear  a  comparison. 
The  resemblance  may  be  pushed  to  the 
inhabitants,  in   one    single    particular — b, 
sort  of  straitened  elegance  and  economical 
refinement  in  the  manner  of  life,  which  be- 
speaks persons  of  l;)etter  family  than  for- 
tune.    The  town  of  Darmstadt  has  in- 
creased rapidly  with  its  sovereign's  conse- 
quence.    The  Capital  of  the  old  Land- 
graviate  of   Hesse  was  a    collection   of 
gloomy  streets  at  the  back  of  the  Palace, 
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how  forming  a  dirty  fauxhourg  to  the 
elegant  modern  town,  which  has  grown  up 
since  the  territory  has  been  doubled,  and 
the  venerable  Landgraviate  of  Imperial 
Germany,  has  been  metamorphosed  into  a 
modern  Grand  Duchy.  The  little  Capital 
has  thus  like  its  greater  prototypes,  its 
Court  End  and  its  City.  The  Palace,  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Landgraviate,  has  the 
merit  of  being  considerably  more  respect- 
able than  that  of  St.  James's.  If  it  had 
been  completed  on  the  plan  in  which 
two  wings  were  finished  by  the  Grand 
Duke's  grandfather  eighty  years  ago,  and 
the  magnificence  of  which  excited  a  sa« 
tirical  remark  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  it 
would  have  been  highly  commodious  and 
splendid ;  but  various  causes  found  other 
employment  for  the  Landgrave's  revenues, 
and  the  Court  at  present  reside  in  a  part 
of  the  ancient  building,  which  possesses 
more  comfort  than  splendour,  while  the 
fragment  of  the  new  Palace  is  appropriated 
to  the  Court  Library,  the  Museums,  and 
Picture  Gallery^ 

Hospitality  is  a  praise  eminently  due  to 
A  German  Court ;  and  this  is  no  contemp* 

c2 
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tible  one,  considering  that  it  is  costly,  and 
that  their  revenues  are  by  no  means  enor- 
mous. The  Court  entertainments  at 
Darmstadt  are  principally  dinners,  to  which 
invitations  are  issued  with  obliging  libe- 
rality to  the  nobility  and  such  strangers  as 
have  the  honour  of  presentation.  The 
^Fourrier  of  the  Court  visits  j^ou  in  the 
inornmg  with  the  hospitable  invitation  of 
the  Prince,  which,  of  course,  it  is  not 
seemly  to  decline.  Sunday  is  a  grand  day, 
when  the  table  is  more  than  ordinarily 
crowded  and  splendid.  The  guests  assem- 
ble in  full  dress  at  the  old  fai^oned  hour 
of  two  o'clock,  in  the  large  and  handsome 
Saloons  of  the  Palace.  The  Grand  Duchess 
enters  with  her  Ladies  of  honour  and 
Chamberlains,  and  after  half  an  hour  occu- 
pied by  her  progress  round  the  circle, 
gracefully  addressing  appropriate  conver- 
sation to  each  individual,  the  exchange  of 
affectionate  kisses,  of  greeting,  between 
the  members  of  the  reigning  Family,  and 
of  civil  speeches  between  the  company,  the 
party  proceed,  arm  in  aim,  with  cere- 
monious regularity  to  the  spacious  dinner 
Saloon.     Here  they  lake  ^  their  ieats  in '  the 
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order  of  the  proce^ioui  thq  Gra^d  Duchess 
and  Court  occupying  the  centre  of  tbq 
t^tble.  The  tabl0  is  spleufiidly  covered 
wildbi.  gold  aqd  silver  pl^te,  yp^ms,  j^lateauxi 
acd  flowers. — ^The  system- of:  a  German 
dinner,  which  is  national,  because  the  same 
at  the*  tabte  of  a  Pui^ce  £|.nd  at  the  Table 
d'hdte  of  an  Inn— abating  the  additional  plate 
and  delicacies  (^  t^e  former — ^would.have 
precisely  hit  the  tast«  of  Justice  Greedy, 
3)9.  being  adn^irably  contrived  for  the  un^ 
disturbed  dispatch  qf^aebminm  of  a  meal. 
On  sitting  down,  you  find  the  board  amply 
QOyidfed  with  dishes— (hefe,^n[jpr^ly  to  a|Ff^d 
theed^e  a pi^ipinary  feast.,  I;n an, ipstant 
^  serv^te.  transport  th^em  to  the  side-, 
bii>ardb  &Qm  whience  they  are  offered  one 
after  anoithcv,  in  prescribed  r^Outine,  ready 
carved  to  the  CQB;i|>a;nyb  In  this  way  the 
kmS^  and  forl^  are  kept;  ipo^  coQstani  occupa- 
tion,  w^vLi  ^  awl^ward  interruptions  of 
at^^y^oin  to  otb^r^,.  by  a  s^cc^ssipn  of  from 
fiftw^  tP  fi»Ye-an4-t^n^ty  dishe? ;.  beginijing 
witih^  kftv^nable  9QMp^  aqd  ko^lffb  cc^^rtUiued 
by  ragouts,  Qi^d!^*  dpisljii^s^  a^  eai^remHs,  of 
va^^o^  ]fjn^j  of  course  including  saiiiisages 
ajsid  souir  krpuit,  smn^[Qed  up  with  substan^ 
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tial  roast  meat.  Every  lady  and  gentleman 
have  their  decanter  of  light  Rhenish  or  Bur- 
gundy before  them,  which  they  drink  with- 
out ceremony ;  and  the  more  precious  wines 
are  handed  round  in  the  course  of  dinner. 
An  attractive  neighbour  is  thus  the  only 
possible  diversion  from  the  busintess  in 
hand,  which  can  happen  at  a  German 
table.  The  Germans,  in  fact,  dine  as 
might  be  expected  of  people  who  do  not 
breakfast — a  meal  much  out  of  use  with 
them,  and  rarely  extending  beyond  a  light 
milk  roll,  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 

I  confess  I  approve  the  ease  and  sociability 
of  this  system.  Conversation  flows  on  with- 
out interruption,  and  the  guests  enjoy  all  the 
indolent  luxury  of  a  banquet.  The  desert 
forms  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner — and  is 
not,  as  with  us,  a  systematic  recommence-  . 
ment. — It  is  soon  dispatched,  and  the  whole 
company  rise — for  the  gentlemen  have 
neither  radicals  nor  parliamentary  debates 
to  discuss ;  and  they  prefer  coffee,  liqueurs^ 
and  the  society  of  their  ladies,  to  toasting 
them  in  bumpers  in  their  absence.  The 
Germans,  though  not  invariably  sober,  and 
though  often  fond  of  society,  do  not  ap- 
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Ipear  fully  to  understand  those  social  plea- 
sures of  the'  table,  which,  when  enjoyed  in 
moderation,  must  be  admitted  to  be  no 
contemptible  attraction  of  English  so- 
ciety,  I  believe  the  true  relish  for  these 
*'  noctes  coenaeque  Deiim"  is  peculiar  to 
ourselves —  ' 

Prout  euiqne  libido  ett, 
Siccat  inaequales  caliceg  conriva,  lolutus. 
Legibus  insanis  t 
Seitno  oritur,  &c.  &c.te. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  foreigner  who  truly 
enjoyed  this  happy  blending  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  sense  and  of  reason — when  mind 
and  body  unbend  and  indulge  together — 
when  the  wits  are  •  whetted  through  the 
medium  of  the  palate — and  the  soul  mellows 
and  expands  in  sympathy  with  the  luxurious 
enjoyment  and  ease  of  the  corporeal  frame. 
I  believe  England  alone  has  had  the  merit 
or  the  guilt  (which  is  it  ?)  of  producing  a 
Thomas  Moore,  or  I  may  add  a  Captain 
Mftrris — ^for  Horace  and  Anacreon  could 
not  disdain  either  for  a  descendant.  Schiller 
and  many  Germans  have  their  convivial 
songs,  but  ihey  are  generally  of  a  wilder 
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and  more  boisterous  feeling,  (though  not 
without  beauty)  which  is  not  quite  aJkin  to 
the  tyue  rational  spirit  of  enjoyment  which 
breathes  ii^  oHr  ^u^cTeQi^tio  po^ts,  and 
animates  soqt^e  few  of  pur  chpicQst  dinner 
tables.  Shall  I  also  confess  it  ?  I  am  John 
Bull  enough  to  approve  our  English  gothic 
fashion  of  the  ladies  retiring  after  dinner. 
The  first  half  hour  after  the  servants  have 
withdrawn,  I  think,  is  that  in  which  their 
society  is  most  unrestraiii^d  3^4  delightful. 
— ^After  that,  let  them  not  despise  high 
example : 

With  goddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went. 
Not  unattended^  for  on  her  as  Queen, 
A  pomp  of  winniag  graces  waited  stilL— - 

Thprei  \u  soxpethi^g  thi^t  adviiFp^bly  WAi* 
the  retiring  deliQapy  of  feq^s)!^  el^yra:^tep  in 
leayii^g  tl^^  talkie  before  p4i*th  and  high 
spirits  oai)  have  deviated  into  ev^^n  a  mo- 
mentary fpfifgetfuln^sfk  of  th?  respect  d,ue  to 
it  Tlye  ^pipprary  absj^npe  lii^ight^^  the 
charm  pf  their  society — ?^nd  affer  an  hpnx'^ 
politiqjt,  or  gr^ye  discus^io^b  ^.  ret^ipi 
tq  ^f^  spftening  ^iflu^nce  and  animating 
fWTi^  of  %  dr^^ing  rppjpi  is  doubly  $w,^i 
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«*--obaerve,  an  hour  is  all  that  I  admit. 
After  that, 

Wt  nay  no  longer  stay—^go,  seek  for  ih^ 

.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Heisaet  now  an  old 
man,  is  prevented  bj  infirm  health  from 
taking  a  part  in  the  amusements  of  his 
Court*  I  had,  however,  the  hoiwinr  o£ 
being  presented  to  him,  and  found  his» 
conversation,  which  he  turned  on  the  disn 
tre«se&  of  his  subjects  and  thooe  of  nei^^ 
bouicing  countries,  owing  ^  the  faihire  of 
the  crop^  of  I81I6,  humane  and  sensible. 
He  is  pretty  generft%  beloved  bj  his;  sub- 

T^vecbiQg  of  «vqTy  cl^ect  thaiexiats  Iq  th« 
golden  £K!C^i$iQii  of  the  Botedituy^  PtiaGS'., 
Qql  mvi».  (if^^gmwiy  ih«:  Graod  Dittke  baa 
4vip]^^  vswk  fiffneesa  ^  «haraie<k«3:«  T!Iiir< 
^k«  «t)9«r  Friike^s»,  Jhe  hfts  ;dways;  veftisedi 
pii«mi9«s  qf  coo8ti.ttiit(aQ«i3  \fi  his  sttbjiscis^. 
i«f(^fi^  ^b«i»  to  ^  dedskws  aomd  arcaflge*. 
meatsc  of  tb«  Pii^b..  lit  ti(w»  of  scarciilrf'  he 
^mn  b«fi»  fins  «i  prey^a^ting  laoaopolius  and: 
^xpprtatiiQQs.  of  ^lAui ;  I^Q:  lon^  reaie^ 
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alliance  with  the  Imperial  Protector  of  the 
Rhenish  Confederation;  and  entered  into  it 
zealously  when  it  was  no  longer  avoidable. 
— His  Government  has  the  character  of 
being  mild  and  paternal ;  and  many  other 
German  States  would  be  happy  in  possess- 
ing Sovereigns  equally  moderate. 

An  attraction  for  which  Darmstadt  is 
deservedly  renowned,  is  its  Opera. — ^The 
GrandDuke  himself  is  a  profound  musician, 
and  to  his  enthusiastic  taste  and  his  super- 
intending skill,  the  Opera  owes  its  ex- 
cellence and  celebrity.  Rehearsals  con- 
stantly take  place  in  his  Royal  High- 
nesses Cabinet,  at  whip h  he  presides  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  energy  of  a  scientific 
musician.  His  Royal  Highness  never  misses^ 
a  night  at  the  Opera,  which  is  almost  the 
only  place  at  which  he  now  appears  in  pub- 
lic— and  his  close  and  critical  attention  and 
well-timed  expressions  of  approbation  are 
the  best  encouragement  to  the  excellent 
performers  of  his  orchestra.  The  Theatre 
i«  small,  and  by  no  means  handsome;  a 
Decree  for  building  a  new  and  more  splen- 
did one  has  just  passed  the  sign  manual, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  Capital.    The 
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doors  of  the  Grande  Salle — ^where  files  of 
Grenadiers  and  Courtiers  wait  to  honour 
their  Sovereign  and  his  family  with  a  salute 
as  they  pass — open  into  a  beautiful  garden, 
laid  out  in  the  English  taste,  which,  in  the 
long  summer  evenings  affords  a  cool  and 
delightful  promenade,  where  the  company 
assemble  and  walk  in  the  intervals  between 
the  acts.    The  musical  performances  are 
exquisitely  tast^ul  and  well  managed.  The 
premiere  chanteuse  is  a  pretty,  interesting, 
woman,  with  a  clear  voice,  of  animating 
shrillness,  and  considerable  compass,  which 
she  manages  with  a  voluble  ease,  and  ac- 
companies by  an  air  of  hilarity  and  senti«^ 
ment,  which  *would  gain  her  admirers  in  a 
more  extended  sphere  I  it  would  be*  diffi* 
•cult  to  find  a  more  scientific  one.    The 
Grand  Duke,  the  Court,  and   the  town, 
are  just  now  rejoicing  in  the  acquisition  of 
Wild  from  Berlin,  one  of  the  first  singers 
in  Germany.     The  accessories  of  the  little 
Tlieatre  display  taste  and  elegance;  the 
scenery  is  sometimes  little  inferior,  on  a 
small  scale,  in  good  keeping,  and  splen- 
did execution,   to  that  of  Covent  Gar- 
den.    Much  of  it  is  the  work  of  Schon- 
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berger,  one  of  the  first  landscape  painters 
in  Germany,  the  husband  of  Madame 
Marconi  the  singer.  His:  scenes  are  far 
better  than  his  pictures ;  though  the  last 
.are  not  without  genius^  principally  shown 
in  exhibiting  the  varied  effects  of  sunlight 
upon  scenery.  The  Germans  call  him  their 
Claude^  with  not  half  the  reason  that  Tur-. 
ner  has  been  sometimes  flattered  by  the 
litle  of  the  English  Claude.  The  merchants 
of  Frankfort^  and  the  courtiers  of  Darm- 
stadt, who  agree  about  as  cordially  as 
commercial  solidity  and  aristocratic  ele- 
gance generally  do>  mutually  boast  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  respective  orckestras. 
Impartial  critics  appear  to  decide  th^t.  the 
performers  at  Darmstadt  are  more  equals 
more  judiciously  assorted,,  like  the  hounds  * 
of  Theseus, 

**  MatdiM  in  mouth  Kke  belb  each  under  each :" 

but  that  the  Orchestra  of  Frankfort  pon- 
tains  individual  miisicians  of  greater 
genius. 

Tlie  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  who  has 
survived  the  bloom  of  female  charms,  h^s 
been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Ger*^ 
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man  beatrtie^.  Tbe  pictures  of  her  in  her 
youth  affe  exquisitely  lovely ;  and  her  per- 
son has  still  remains  of  dignity  and  grace* 
Her  manners  are  a£^ble,  gay  and  obliging. 
To  a  natural  grace  and  vivacity,  she  adds 
an  acquaintance  wi&  elegant  literature 
and  a  Ttifiiiement  of  taste.  She  is  mis^ 
tress  ];n  an  ^minen^  degree  of  all  the 
amiable  :attentions  and  politenesses  which 
acquire  popularity  in  the  circles  of  a  Court, 
and  unites  with  them  a  kindness  and  friend^ 
Jiness  <of  di^osition  which  gain  her  much 
afEection. 

I  rejoiced  to  have  an  opportuuity  df  be*^ 
coming  acquainted,  at  DarmfStadt,  with 
one  of  the  mosit<distingui^ed  women,  and 
the  wife  of  the  most  popular  Prince  of 
Germany— Louisa,  -Grand  Ducbess^of  Saxe 
Weimar.  She  is  the  sister  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  the  iriend  :and  patron  of 
Schiliec,  Wieland,  Goethe,  and  Herder. 
Though  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Ger- 
man States,  the  character  of  the  Priace 
and  Prinoess,  and  of  the  enlightened  men 
-whom  they  have  assembled  around  them, 
has  spread  the  name  of  Weimar  through- 
out J^ope.    A  literary  Court  is  no  ^li^t 
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phenomenon  in  a  country  where  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  talent  and  fashion 
is  generally  very  broad,  and  where  the 
Court  society  is.  often  as  elegant  and  super- 
ficial as  many  of  the  professors  and  men  of 
letters  are  deficient  in  the  graces  of  manner 
jand  of  breeding.  The  Grand  Duchess  of 
Weimar,  in  addition  to  her  literary  accom- 
plishments, has  displayed  qualities  which 
rank  her  much  above  a  mere  sewante.  O  wing 
to  her  undaunted  persuasions,  the  Grand 
Duke  was  prevented  frotn  allying  himself 
with  Buonaparte,  in  despair  of  the  utility 
of  any  other  conduct.  After  the  battle  of 
Jena  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  north  of 
Germany,  when  the  Grand  Duke  was  still 
absent  with  his  army,'  the  Duchess  re- 
mained in  Weimar.  On  the  approach  of 
the  French,  headed  by  Napoleon,  the 
poor  deserted  women,  children,  and  in- 
Jbabitants  of  the  town  all  flocked  to  the 
Castle  for  safety.  The  gates  were  opened 
to  them,,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  sheltered 
and  protected  them  with  the  kindness  of  a 
mothen  On  Napoleon's  entry,  he  sum- 
moned her  Royal  Highness  to  abandon 
the  Castle  and  attend  hiuL    She  refused ; 
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and  an  order  for  the  pillage  of  the  palace 
and    town    was    instantly    issued-      Th6 
Duchess  remained  firm  J    determined,    if 
possible,  to  avert  this  fate  from  her  little 
Capital.     Her  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  her  dignified  firmness  even  at 
last  induced  the  Emperor  to  wait  on  her  in 
person.    The  interview  between  Napoleont 
and  the  Grand  Duchess  might  have  afforded 
a  subject  not  unworthy  of  the  historical 
painter.    Her  noble  deportment  and  ener- 
getic reasonings  wrought  upon  the   con- 
queror, and  induced  him  to  withdraw  his 
cruel  order :    . 

Oppressors  big  with  pride,  when  she  appeared, 
Blush'd  and  believed  their  greatness  counterfeits 

The  Grand  Duchess  underwent  the  severest 
hardships  for  the  accomplishment  of  her 
admirable  purpose ;  remaining  shut  up  iii 
the  castle  with  her  helpless  subjects  for 
several  days,  almost  without  the  bare  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  A  triumph  like  this,  of 
the  energy  of  female  character,  over  ani-^ 
mosity,  pride,  and  military  violence,  isf 
one  of  those  rare  examples  which  occa- 
sionally occur  to  tinge  history  with  a  tone 
of  romance. 
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» 

When  I  was  presented  to  this  supe- 
rior woman  I  felt  a  pre-disposition  to  re- 
spect her,  which  the  old-fashioned  dignity 
of  her  appearance,  her  strongly  marked 
sensible  countenance,  and  the  almoat 
quaker-Uke  simplicity  of  her  dress  by  no 
means  diminished.  The  Grand  Duchess, 
now  at  the  age  of  sixty,  has  no  vestiges  of 
beauty — but  her  face  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
character,  composed,  decided,  and  per- 
haps somewhat  severe  —  an  expression 
which  relaxes,  in  conversation,  into  a 
cheearfulness,  the  result  at  once  of  good 
humour  and  simplicity.  Her  conversation 
is  rational  rather  than  gay;  and  she  ap- 
pears not  to  possess  much  of  what  is  called 
the  aimahiliU  of  society :  but  there  is  sound 
sense  and  feeling  in  what  she  says,  and  a 
plain  sincerity  in  her  manner,  quite  in 
keeping  with  her  almost  rustic  neatness  of 
attire,  and  her  erect  dignity  of  d^ort* 
ment  She  talked  to  me  of  English  Utera^ 
ture,  with  which  she  has  considerable  ac^ 
quaintance^  having  formerly  cultivated  it 
with  industry.  On  my  mentioning  that  I 
had  learned  German,  in  London,  of  a 
Saxon,  she  enquired  particularly  for  his 
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name,  ^  as  if  the  title  v  of  a  compatriot  in* 
terested  her,  and  she  presently  fell,  as  if 
involuntarily,  into  conversatioH  in  her  own 
language,  with  a  volubility  that  obliged 
me  to  confess,  in  French,  my  inability  to 
keep  pace  with  her.  Surrounded  by 
ladies,  who  had  all  the  flaunty  air  of  a  gay 
modem  Court,  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Weimar  had  something  of  the  character  of 
a  simple  and  respectable  bourgeoise.  With 
her  plain,  high,  mob-cap,  brought  down 
imder  her  chin^  her  white  handkerchief 
folded  neatly  across  her  bosom,  and 
her  matronly  slate-coloured  silk  gown,  she 
would  haveformed  a  fine  figure  for  the  pencil 
of  Hans  Holbein.  In  her  conversation,  how- 
ever,  were  to  be  found  the  easy  self-pos- 
session of  rank,  and.  the  dignity  of  intel- 
lect, coupled  with  an  upright  plaimiess  of 
maimer,  which  fastidious  courtiers  might 
think  deficient  in  polish,  but  which  ta  me 
was .  interesting  for  its  harmony  with  the 
sterling  qualities  which  have  gained  her 
Royal  Highness  the  veneration  of  Ger- 
many. 

In  the  suite  of  the  Princess  I  had*  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  a  sensible  and  grace- 
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ful   woman,    the    Countess  — , .  witb 

whom  my  neighbourhood  at  a  Court  diifHiier, 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of ,  some  plea^ 
sant  conversation.      Her  friend,   Goethe, 
the  literary  idol  of  Germany,   on  whom 
our  northern  critics   expended  so  much 
gall,   was  naturally  brought  on  the  tapis* 
The  poetical  Baron,  to  the  no  small  cosri 
cem  of  the  German  connomeurs^  has  just 
retired  from  the  direction  of  the  Court 
Theatre  at  Weimar,  which  his  taste  had 
rabed  to  high  distinction.     Amongst  vari- 
ous reports  on  the  subject,  some  ascribed 
the  event  to  the  bard's  pertinacious  good 
taste,   which   opposed  itself  to  *  tlje   per- 
formance of  a  quadruped  performer,  who 
had  inspired  the  Grand  Duke  with  a  strong 
curiosity  to  see  him.      This  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  fact  —  though  it  is  true  that  a 
clever  canine  Roscius,  who  could  carry  a 
lanthorn  or  knock  at  a  door,    was  the 
cause  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
poet  and  his  master  and  friend.     ^*  Tatu- 
tone  aninds  coslestibus  ira  T'     But  Goethe's 
advanced  years  and  declining  health  were 
the  immediate  causes  of  his  quitting  his 
theatrical  duties;    the   affair  of  the  dog 
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perhaps    hastened    his    resignation.      His 
peace  is  now  made  with  the  Court,  where 
he  dined  the  day  before  the  departure  of 
the  Grand  Duchess.     The   caustic   com- 
ments of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have 
been  translated  into  the  German  Journals, 
particularly  into  one  at  Weimar,  the  editor 
of  which  owed  the  great  poet  a  grudge  * ; 
and  it  appears,  he  could  not  have  hit  upon 
a  more  efficacious  mode  of  paying  it  with 
interest.      The  critic    found  the  clue  to 
many  a  deep  recess  of  tlie  poet's  psycho- 
logical structure;   touching  all  his  sores 
with  his  bitter  applications;  and  the  poor 
bard  has  smarted  not  a  little  under  this 
adroit  discipline.     He  is  not,   however, 
quite  so  generally  pitied  or  defended  as  I 
expected ;  for  Goethe,  idolized  as  he  is  in 
Gennany,  as  the  poet,  is  by  no  means  per- 
sonally  the  object  of  tlie  universal  love  in- 
spired by  Schiller.     People  speak  of  the 
latter  with  a  fondness  and  respect  as  much 
called  forth  by  his  character  as  his  genius. 

*  I  since  understand  that  Gocfdie  has  taken  a  dig- 
nified revenge  in  publishing  a  translation  of  the  critical 
enactments  against  him,  with  the  simple  comment,  **  This 
the  PngUsh  call  crUicUm  /'* 
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He  was  a  good  man, — a  good  German — 
simple  as  a  child — with  a  noble  and  high- 
minded   nature.      Goethe   has  too  niuch 
vanity  to  be  personally  popular,  for  while 
men  of  genius  and  kindred  feeling,  treat 
this  defect  as  a  mere  feather  in  the  scale 
weighed  against  first  rate  powers,  the  world 
at  large  never  forgive  it.     It  is  an  offence 
against  their  self-love  which  is  quite  un- 
pardonable.    Not  being  able  to  measure 
the  infinite  difference  between  a  superior 
genius  and  themselves,    they  cannot  rm- 
derstand  why  he  should  be  a  privileged 
being  who  may  dogmatize  and  dictate  in 
a  style  quite  unallowable  to  persons  of  the 
common  calibre.     The  little  wits  and  the 
no  wits  of  Germany  are  therefore  very  fond 
of  descanting  on  the  arrogance,  and  the 
overweening  conceit  of  this  great  poet — 
while  the  real  lovers  of  genius  laugh  at  any 
one  who  dwells  a  moment  on  this  weak 
side  of.  their  literary  demigod.     After  all 
it  must   be   admitted   that  the   true   ele- 
vation of  human  nature  is  the  character 
ascribed  to  Schiller — that  of  vast  genius 
united  with  an  almost  childish  simplicity 
and  artlessness  of  character. 
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I  here  add  a  translation,  which  I  have 
been  bold  enough  to  attempt,  of  one   of 
Schiller's    most    pathetic    and    beautiful 
poems — Cassandra.  Madame  de  Stael,  you 
remember,  cites  it  with  great  admiration. 
The  original  is  replete  with  a  melancholy 
grandeur,  and  an  irresistible  pathos.      The 
tyranny  of  overpowering  fate,  the  appall- 
ing horrors   of  the   future,    coupled  with 
present  agony,  and  contrasted  with  sur- 
rounding joy,  press  on  the  exalted  mind  of 
the  enlightened  maid  with  an  insupportable 
load,  and  wring  from  her,  in  the  original, 
plaints  alternately  of  a  toucliing  pathos  and 
an  energetic  despair.     I  fear  my  transla- 
tion can  convey  but  a  very  feeble  image 
of  these  beauties.     I  have  made  it  as  faith- 
ful and  as  close  to  the  original  as  I  could  ; 
many  stanzas    convey   nearly   the   literal 
sense;    but    by   adhering  exactly  to   the 
metre  and  the  double  rhymes  of  the  Ger- 
man (in  which  last,  our  language  is  com- 
paratively very  poor)  I  encountered  much 
difficulty.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  necessarily 
executed  upon  what  Mr.  Coleridge   calls 
** principles  of  compensation," — for  though 
German  blank  verse  may  be  turned  almost 
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word  for  word  into  excellent  English  blank 
verse^  it  is  impossible  to  translate  a  rhjrm*- 
ing  poem  without  considerable  latitude. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  reconciling  of 
beauty  and  literal  exactness,  is,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Coleridge^s  exquisite  version  of  Thekla's 
Uttle  song  in  Wallenstein; — and  in  this, 
though  only  consisting  of  ten  lines,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  unite  rhyme  and  poetic 
diction  with  perfect  fidelity. 


CASSANDRA. 

(SCHILLBR.) 

i 

Iliok's  sons  with  joy  are  bounding, 
Ilion's  hall  with  feasting  rings ; 
Hymns  of  jubilee  are  sounding 
From  the  Ijrre's  entrancing  strings: 
Stopp'd  the  war-ensangoin'd  tide  is. 
Peace  her  gentle  influence  sheds : 
For  the  godlike  brave  PelideSy 
Priam's  beauteous  daughter  weds. 


And  with  laurel  garlands  gleaming. 
Proudly  throng  the  festive  train. 
Towards  the  hallow'd  Temples  streaming, 
Tow'rds  the  sacred  Thymbrian  fani 
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Loudly  through  the  city 
Bacchanalian  I^easure  pours ; 
While  apart  her  woe  concealing, 
One  fonMken  breast  deplores. 


Joyless  midst  the  glow  of  gladness, 
Uncompanion'df  and  dismay'd, 
Walks  Cassandra  forth  in  sadness 
To  ApoUo*s  laurelFd  shade ; 
There  the  Priestess  melancholy, 
Seeks  the  deepest  darkling  wood. 
Flinging  aU  her  chaplets  holy. 
On  the  earth  in  anguidi'd  mood. 


**  Life  with  bliss  is  overflowing, 

**  Every  other  bean  is  blest, 

^'  Parents*  souls  with  hope  are  glowing, 

**  Bright  my  sister's  bridal  vest — 

^*  I  alone  must  lonesome  languish, 

**  Me  the  dear  Mlusion  flies, — 

^*  O'er  these  walls,  I  see  wkh  anguish, 

^*  Hovering  destruction  rise. 


**  In  my  si^t  a  torch  is  gleaming,— 
**  Not  alas !  in  Hymen's  hand, — 
**  To  the  clouds  its  lustre  streaming, — 
^*  Not  like  holy  altar  brand ; — 
^  Feast  and  pomp  I  see  preparing, 
^*  But  with  sad  fbreboding  eye,--*^ 
^'  Soon  he  comes,  the  God  unsparing 
**  Comes  to  rend  Aem  rudilessly* 
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<'  And  they  chide  my- wild  vq^braiding^ 
^'  And  they  mock  my  bitter  smarts — 
<'  Where  the.wildemeBS  is  shading, 
*'  Must  I  drag  my  lab'ring  heart ; 
**  By  each  happy  soul  forsaken^ 
**  And  a  sport  for  all  the  gay — 
**  Cruel  vengeance  hast  thou  taken, 
**  Unrelenting  God  of  day ! 


*^  Pythian !  why  with  dire  unkiiidness» 

**  Bid  me  here  thy  fates  unroll » 

^'  Midst  these  walls  of  mortal  blindness, 

**  With  a  Heaven-illumin*d  soul  ? 

**  Ah!  why  grant  the  gift  of  seeing, 

''  Woes  I  stiU  in  vam  defy  ? 

**  From  the  destm'd  there's  no  fleeing — 

**  Still  the  dreaded  doom  draws  nigh. 


**  Boots  it  from  impending  terror, 
<<  Rash  the  flatt'ring  veil  to  raise  ? 
**  Life  is  our's  alone  in  error — 
*'  Death  the  price  that  knowledge  pays; 
<<  Take,  oh  take  the  tortVing  risions ! 
*^  Blood-stained  future  from  me  flee! 
**  Horrid  lot  of  thy  decisions, 
*'  Pow'rless  mstrument  to  be ! 


''  Give  my  blindness  back — the  treasupre 
<<  Of  my  happy  darkling  state; — 
**  Never  knew  I  joyous  measure,    - 
^*  Since  I  sang  the  notes  of  fate ; 
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**  Future  thou  hast  all  unahrooded, 
**  But  thou  bUght'st  the  preimit  day, 
**  All  life's  J670U8  houfs  are'clouded^- 
**  Take  the  treach'rous  gift  away. 


**  Ne'er  mth  bridal  chaplets  braiding, 
**  Deck'd  I  gay  my  fragrant  hair, 
^^  Since  before  thy  altar  fading, 
^*  Thy  sad  rites  have  been  my  care : 
"  Touth  has  still  in  weeping  wasted, 
**  Grief  her  chain  has  on  me  laid, 
**  Every  woe  my  race  that  blasted, 
**  On  my  heart  hath  inly  prey'd* 


''  See  my  youth's  companions  smiling,— 
'*  All  around  me  lives  and  loYes,-^ 
^*  Youthful  joy  each  breast  beguiling ;    , 
**  Mine  alone  in  sorrow  moves ! 
**  Spring  for  me  in  vain  disposes 
*'  O'er  the  glittering  earth  her  store ; 
^*  Where's  the  joy  that  life  discloses, 
'*  When  on  fate's  abyss  we  pore? 


**  Love's  divine  illusion  blesses 
**  Poljrxena's  blooming  charms — 
'*  Soon  with  bridal  joy  she  presses 
*'  GrsBcia's  Hero  in  her  arms ; 
**  Proud  with  joy  her  bosom's^  glowing, 
**  Soon  her  heart's  delight  to  prove; 
*^  Not  for  bliss  of  Heaven's  bestowing 
^'  Would  she  yield  her  diBam  of  love. 
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'M  too  on  the  heart's  desired 
<<  Oft  with  sweet  delight  oo|ild  gase; 
"  I  hare  seen  his  looks  iospiredy 
**  Plead  with  passion's  lambent  rays. 
^  Happy  with  the  dear  betrothed 
<<  Had  I  dwelt  a  blissful  bride— 
**  But  a  Stygian  spectre  loathed, 
**  Nightly  tore  hhn  from  my  side. 

**  Proserpine  has  fost  possess'd  me, 
**  With  her  lurid  spectre  crew ; 
**  Where  I  wander,  where  I  rest  me, 
**  There  the  lurking  fiends  pursue: 
**  Midst  gay  youth's  inspiring  dances, 
**  Throng  the  shuddering  monster  train ; 
''  In  each  eye  the  fury  glances — 
**  Peace  I  ne'er  shall  know  again. 

*^  Lo!  the  murderous  steel  is  gleaming ! 
<*  Glares  the  bloodshot  murd'rous  eye ! — 
*'  Right  and  left  around  me  teeming, 
**  Threat'ning  forms  of  horror  fly — 
'*  Pow'rless  still  the  gulf  to  coyer, 
**  Knowing,  seeing,  bound  I  stand, — 
"  Doom'd,  when  Fate's  despite  is  over 
**  Sad  to  M  in  foreign  land." 


Still  resound  her  plunts  immortal-*- 
Hark !  &tracted  murmurs  run 
Rushing  ftom  the  Temple's  portal — 
Dead  lies  Thetis  valiant  son ! 
Eris  all  her  snakes  is  diaking! 
Fly  th*  immortals  one  by  one, — 
And  the  Thunder-clouds  are  breaking 
Loud  o'er  fistted  Ilion. 
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LETTER  III. 


Now  pair  by  pair,  now  group  by  group  unite, 
The  loveliest  forms  in  thousand  folded  light. 
That  twinl^le  to  and  fro,  and  wreathe  the  wanton  maze. 

wisland's  oberok.  (sothkby*) 


I   HAD    the  satisfaction  of  seeing  more 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar  at  a  little 
f6te  and  ball,   with  which  her   illustrious 
hosts  entertained  her,  at  an  Orangerie  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  a  mile  from 
Darmstadt.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  gay  summer  amusements  with 
which  the  German  Princes  vary  the  mo-^ 
notonous  routine  of  daily  state  dinners.  The 
Gardens  of  Bessungen  are  small,  and  very 
prettily  laid  out,  with  a  summer-house  in 
the  centre,  in  which  the  Court  dined ;  and 
a  handsome  Orangery,  to  which  the  even- 
ing assembly,  intended  for  a  file  cham* 
pitre  in  the  gardens,  was  obliged,  by  un- 
propitious  weather,  to  be  adjourned.   Tlie 
Court  had  dined  at  the  usual  primitive 
hour;  and  the  Evening  visitors,  who,  by 
a  pleasant  abatement  of  state,^  were  per- 
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mitted  to  appear  without  swords  or  trains, 
were  assembled  by  five  o'clock.  The 
Orangery,  a  lofty  spacious  building,  in  a 
garden  laid  out  in  the  stiff  French  taste, 
was  decorated  on  the  occasion  with  ranges 
of  orange  trees,  laurel  garlands,  and  fes- 
toons of  flowers.  When  the  company  was 
assembled,  thte  court  arrived  from  the 
Summer-house,  where  they  had  dined; 
the  Grand  Duchess  entering  arm  in  arm 
with  her  illustrious  sister  from  Weimar, 
surrounded  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  their  suites.  The  two  Princesses  then 
made  the  tour  of  the  circle,  in  the  ordi- 
nary style,  and  with  the  easy  grace  and 
affability  peculiar  to  their  character  and 
manners.  The  two  Grand  Duchesses  then 
seated  themselves  side  by  side  on  chairs  pre- 
pared for  them  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  and  tea,  coffee,  and  substantial  cakes 
were  handed  about  in  abujidance.  A  fa- 
vourite Waltz,  struck  up  by  a  military  band 
among  the  Orange  trees,  afforded  a  signal 
for  dancing,  to  which  German  beaux  are 
never  r^aiiss  in  attending.  After  the  ini- 
tiatory Polonaise  —  a  promenade,  rather 
than  a  dance,  in  which  stately  dowagers 
join,  who  have  bid  adieu  to  livelier  exer-^ 
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tioBs — ^walteing  commencecL'  In  an  instant 
the  gentlemen  were  at  their  posts,  encir- 
cling their  fair  partners'  forms,  headed  by 
the  Duke  of  Anhalt  Cothen,  an  amiable 
young  Sovereign  of  fifteen*,  a  grandson  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  who  already 
shows  proficiency  in  this  first  accomplish- 
ment of  the  German  Prince  and  peasant. 
The  ladies,  all  partaking  this  national 
passion,  readily  overlooked  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  paved  floor,  and  the  boots  and 
spurs  of  the  officers  in  full  uniform  pre* 
sented  no  impediment  to  their  grace  or 
agility. 

*  Not  long  after  my  departure  from  Germany^  I  was 
grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  this  amiable  Princei  in  whose 
society  and  that  of  his  excellent  GovemoTy  I  had  spent 
many  agreeable  moments.  The  young  Duke  had  returned 
to  his  Principality)  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
his  subjectSy  who  met  him  at  the  frontier  and  strewed  his 
road  with  flowers.  During  his  tedious  illness  woman's  milk 
was  recommended  to  him  by  the  physicians— -a  number  of 
fismales  of  his  subjects  instantly  came  to  Cothen  to  offer  the 
nourishment  of  their  own  breasts  to  their  young  Sovereign. 
One  was  selected,  but  it  was  too  late-— 

"The  young  disease  that  must  subdue  at  length/' 
"Grew  with  hisgrowth,  andstrengthen'd  with  his  strength.'' 

A  dedine  carried  off  this  promising  young  Prince  b^ore  his 
sixteenth  year. 
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A  pretty  girl,  waltzing  with  great  gaiety, 
was  dressed  in  becoming  black,  with  an 
orange-coloured  cordon  slung  gracefully 
across  her  breast*  Itwasayoting  Chanoines$ej 
in  the  costume  of  the  Convent  des  Dames 
Nobles  at  Frankfort,  one  of  the  very  few  of 
those  useful  establishments  still  existing. 
Protestant  and  Cathohc  noble  ladies  are 
here  alike  admitted ;  and  enjoy,  besides  a 
yearly  allowance  of  some  hundred  florins, 
board,  lodging,  and  equipages,  under  the 
superintendance  of  a  lady  abbess.  They  are 
subject  to  none  of  the  strict  regulations  of  a 
religious  order.  They  leave  the  convent 
when  they  please ;  sometimes  are  suffered 
to  retain  their  pensions  when  married, 
sometimes  to  sell  their  situations.  These 
institutions,  which  formerly  abounded  in 
Germany,  have  been,  with  few  exceptions, 
pillaged  of  their  funds,  and  abolished,  in 
late  ye£u*s,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
impoverished^  nobih  ty . 

In  the  intervals  of  the  rotatory  pleasures, 
which  the  parties  engaged  never  allow  to  be. 
very  long,  we  were  regaled  with  fruit-cakes, 
punch,  lemonade,  kalt  schalt^  or  wine  soup, 
and  sour  milk.     These  two  last  drinkables 
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are  very  common  in  summer,  particularly 
on  rural  occasions.  Kalt  schaky  or  a  cold 
bowl,  is  a  pleasant  composition  of  wine^ 
lemon,  currants,  &c.  served  up  in  soup  plates. 
Sour  milk  bears  an  honest  name,  and  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  milk  put  into  a 
jar  in  a  cellar  till  it  becomes  sour  andciu*dy ; 
'  a  curious  process,  similar  to  that  which  pro- 
duces sour  krout.  This  celebrated  dish  is 
nothing  more  than  finely  sliced  cabbage, 
pressed  down  in  jars,  sprinkled  with  saltand 
kept  till  fermentation  gives  it  that  peculiar 
acidity  so  much  admired  in  Germany.  The 
evening  atBessungen  was  gay  and  agreeable, 
in  spite  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  weather, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  scene  of  action^ 
There  was  less  of  ceremony  than  on  the 
generality  of  Court  entertainments.  The 
Princesses,  as  usual,  affable  and  conversable, 
were  less  intrenched  within  the  barriers  of 
etiquette  than  in  the  saloon  of  the  Palace; 
and  the  opportunity  which  I  thus  acquired 
for  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Weimar  was  my  principal  re* 
source  during  the  evening,  my  head  not 
being  at  that  time  quite  strong  enou^  to 
enjoy  the  dizzy  mazes  of  a  German  ball.— 
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DanciDg  was  concluded  by  a  cotillon,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  hour  of  nine  gave 
the  signal  for  the  Court's  departure  to  sup'^ 
per.  The  handsome  Court  carriages  ap- 
peared at  the  glass  door  of  the  Orangery, 
into  one  of  which,  more  than  ordinarily 
splendid,  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  prancing 
cream  coloured  horses,  the  two  Grand 
Duchesses  stepped,  with,  a  profusion  of 
graceful  bows,  in  return  for  the  low  obei- 
sances of  the  assembly  crowding  round 
th^n.  The  little  Princes,  and  their  cousin 
the  young  Duke,  with  the  ladies  and  of«- 
ficers  of  the  Court,  followed  in  the  sub- 
stantial coaches,  with  long  tailed  black 
horses,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  filed 
off  as  their  carriages  drove  up,  with  less  de- 
lay and  damage  than  sometimes  occur  at  a 
rout  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

A  few  days  after,  I  was  present,  or — ^as 
a  Frenchman  would  say,  if  he  sat  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
listen  to  the  speeches — I  assisted^-'Bt  another 
rural  entertainment,  given  by  a  pretty  and 
amiable  Lady  of  Honour  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Hesse,  in  the  Bosquet ^  or  public 
English  Garden,  one  of  the  principal  oma- 
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ments  and  resources  of  the  elegant  little 
Capital.  Half  th*  towns  of  consequence, 
in  Germany,  have  something  dignified  with 
the  appellation  of  an  English  garden — often, 
a  little  plot  of  ground,  crammed  with  gro- 
tesque seats,  rustic  bridges  over  tortuous 
canals,  and  ruins  and  hermitages  half  hid 
in  shrubs,  to  surprise  the  wanderer  in  a  path 
meandering  like  a  corkscrew.  There  are, 
however,  imitations  of  more  taste  and  more 
resemblance — of  this  number  is  the  garden 
in  question,  whit:h  covers  forty  acres  of 
pleasing  and  picturesque  shrubbery  and 
lawn.  In  a  retired  thicket,  is  the  simple 
little  urn  in  memory  of-  the  Landgravine, 
mother  of  the  present  Grand  Duke,  with 
Frederic  of  Prussia's  complimentary  inscrip- 
tion: 


'^  SEXU   FCEMINA   INGENIO   VIR. 


ff 


A  large  piece  of  water,  which  moderate 
grandiloquence  might  term  a  lake,  with  an 
island  planted  with  luxuriant  weeping  wil- 
lows, ornaments  the  gardens,  and  aiSforded 
our  joyful  party  the  juvenile  amuse- 
ment of  aquatic  excursions  between  the 
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island  and  the  main  land;  a  diversion 
which  delighted  the  little  Princes.  A  pant 
volant^  sliding  on  ropes,,  gave  a  securer 
passage  to  the  more  steady  beaux  and 
belles,  and  did  not  fail  to  elicit  many  nau- 
tical jokes  and  similes.  The  lively  young 
Princes,  rocking  their  crazy  bark,  set  up  a 
cry  of  shipwreck.  The  ladies  screamed, 
and  an  amusing  scene  of  good-humoured, 
laughing,  handing,  splashing,  and  practical 
joking  ensued,  fortunately  terminated  by 
Hie  safe  landing  of  the  whole  party. 

After  these  lively  out  of  door  amuse- 
ments we  retired  to  a  large  summer-house, 
interestingly  rural  rather  than  elegant,  where 
card-tables  and  refreshments  awaited  us. 
The  time  was  thus  whiled  away  in  good- 
humoured  mirth,  and  easy  conversation, 
with  the  chance  of  losing  a  fortune  of  Kreut- 
zersy  till  the  palace  clock  and  the  drums  of 
the  guard  announced  the  hour  of  nine, 
when  half  the  party,  called  by  official  du- 
ties, as  usual,  took  their  hats  and  shawls  to 
hasten  to  the  Court  supper. 

A  sociable  gaiety  and  unrestrained  ease 
gave  a  life  to  this  elegant  Uttle  party^ 
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The  air  did  not  ring  with  dapper  compli- 
ments and  neatly  turned  repartees^  as  it 
might  have  done  if  the  scene  had  been  the 
gardens  of  Trianon ;  but  there  was  much 
good-humour  and  unpretending  honhommie^ 
which  to  strangers  are  very  prepossessing. 
If  society  here  wants  some  of  the  excite- 
mentSy  and  stimulating  attractions  which 
it  presents  in  a  great  and  busy  Capital,  it  is 
at  least  in  some  respects  more  regular  and 
UjQpretending,  and  has  less  of  extravagance 
and  dissipation.  The  graceful  hospitality  and 

amiable  manners  of  the  Baroness 

our  hostess  also  contributed  much  to  the 
agrSment  of  our  party  in  the  Bosquet. 

The  state  revenue  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  is  about  400,000/.  per  aim.-— besides 
which  he  has  a  private  fund  of  about 
10,000/.  per  ann.  chiefly  arising  out  of  es<« 
tates  which  he  has  purchased,  and  over 
which  he  has  the  disposal  during  his 
life;  but  which  become  domains  of  the 
Crown  on  his  death.  The  German  States 
have  most  of  them  a  national  debt,  in« 
curred  in  the  necessities  of  the  late  wars* 
That  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  is 
p  not,  however,  so  very  insignificant,  the  in- 

E  2 
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terest  amounting  to  80,000/.  Like  xnapy' 
other  Sovereigns,  the  Grand  Duke  is  es- 
pecially beloved  in  his  capital — ^a  popu-? 
larity  partly  acquired  by  little  immunities 
by  which  the  Princes  favour  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  residence  town. — ^These  last, 
for  instance*,  buy  all  the  wood  they  con- 
sume  from  the  forests  of  their  Sovereign, 
at  not  above  half  the  price  paid  by  the  un- 
privileged rustics;  and  any  person  who 
builds  a  house  in  the  town,  in  conformity 
with  the  plan  arranged  by  the  Prince,  en- 
joys a  twenty  years'  freedom  from  taxes, 

• 

timber  for  building  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
other  advantages.  Partly  owing  to  these 
encouragements,  but  more  to  the  great  ac- 
cession of  territory  and  population  acquired 
by  the  Grand  Duke  from  Napoleon,  and 
from  the  arbiters  at  Vienna,  new  buildings 
and  new  streets  are  adding  daily  to  his  me- 
tropolis. Building  is  cheap  and  expedi- 
tious ;  the  houses  speedily  start  up  of  a 
rough  composition  of  stones  and  mortar, 
overlaid  with  a  neat  coat  of  white  plaster, 
roofed  with  slate  from  the  mountains  on 


*  This  preference  is  now  abolished. 
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the  banks  of  the  Rhine  :  and  these  fiimsily 
constructed  buildings  have  an  air  of  far 
greq»ter  neatness  and  elegance  than  more 
substantial  brick  and  tile  edifices. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  was  one  of 
the  last  Princes  who  acceded  to  the  Con- 
federation with  Napoleon.  He  hesitated, 
till  hesitation  exposed  himself  and  his  ter- 
ritory to  inuninent  clanger,  influenced  by 
the  advice  of  an  excellent  friend  and  for- 
mer Minister,  to  attempt  every  possible 
means  of  effecting  a  counter  alliance  with 
the  great  German  Powers.     This  Minister, 

the  Baron ,  was  sent  to  Berlin,  to 

urge  the  co-operation  of  Prussia.  Every 
one  knows  the  designs  of  Prussia  upon 
Hanover,  in  1806,  and  the  temporising 
game  she  played  in  pursuit  of  her  own 
aggrandisement,  and  regardless  of  the  in- 
terests of  Germany.  The  Baron  quitted 
Berlin,  having  arranged  the  basis  of  an 
alliance,  guaranteed  by  the  word  of  the 
King.  A  few  days  after,  the  views  of 
the  Court  of  Prussia  changed — the  King's 
promise  was  recalled — ^and  the  Grand  Duke 
threatened  by  Buonaparte,  and,  without 
the  hope  of  effecting  a  German  alliance, 
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wa!(  compelled,  like  his  neighbours,  to  join 
hands  with  the  Princes^  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederation.  The  first  authoritative  de- 
mand of  his  new  ally  and  master  was  the 
banishment  of  this  Nobleman,  whose  de- 
termined and  unceasing  hostility  Buona- 
parte knew  he  had  reason  still  to  apprehend. 
The  Grand  Duke,  from  attachment  to  his 
adviser  and  friend,  refused,  and  was  not  to 
be  shaken  in  his  determination  by  Napo- 
leon's threatening  him  with  the  immediate 
pillage  of  his  Capital :  but  the  fiaron,  un- 
willing to  endanger  the  country  by  his  pre^ 
sence,  retired,  of  his  own  accord,  with  his  fa- 
mily, and  never  returned,  except  in  disguise, 
till  the  power  of  Buonaparte  had  received 
its  death  blow  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 
He  was  then  received  in  triumph,  and 
welcomed  with  congratulations  from  all 
ranks.  The  Baron's  conduct  was  in  di- 
rect hostility  to  his  own  interest,  as  during 
this  fearless  opposition  to  Buonaparte,  great 
part  of  his  private  possessions  were  situated 
in  Luxemburg,  then  a  French  province,  and 
he  daily  expected  to  hear  of  their  pillage  or 
confiscation  :  this,  however,  they  escaped. 
His  conduct  at  this  period  is  not  the  only 
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instance  of  his  talents,  and  of  his  devotion 
to  the  public  service.  I  regretted  that  this 
upright  and  able  man,  now  Grand  Master 
of  the  Court,  and  enjoying  the  esteem  of 
the  whole  country,  was  absent  during  my 
stay  at  Darmstadt. 

The  Grand  Duke,  once  compelled  to 
join  the  Emperor,  prudently  performed  his 
forced  service  with  a  good  grace.  His 
stipulated  contingent,  according  to  the 
Act  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  was 
4000  men,  but  in  the  emergencies  of  the 
last  campaign  in  Germany  he  brought  not 
less  than  10,000  into  the  field.  The  Prince 
Emilius,  his  youngest  son,  a  young  man  of 
talent  and  spirit,  commanded  the  troops* 
This  Prince  has  something  striking  and 
distinguished  in  his  small  active  figure 
— a  keen  eye,  and  a  shrewd  acute  expression 
of  countenance  not  quite  German  in  their 
character — and  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
wit  and  graceful  vivacity  which  render  him 
the  life  of  society.  On  the  retreat  from 
Ruwia,  where  his  army  was  almost  annihila* 
ted,  his  judgment  and  humanity  gained  for 
him  the  warm  affection  of  his  troops.  In 
the  campaign  of  1813,  his  courage  «tnd  ge* 
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neralship  received  high  eulogiums  from  Na- 
poleon, which  appear,  naturally  enough,  to 
have   stimulated  his   Highness's   military 
zeal  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor.     In  the 
disasters  of  Leipsic  he  still  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  the  fortunes  of  his  Imperial  leader, 
and,  unlike  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the 
King  of  Wurtemburg,  and  others,  who  de- 
serted him,  on  the  first  reverse,  the  Prince 
Emilius  suffered  himself  and  his  troops  to 
be  taken  prisoners  by  the  AUies  ;  alleging 
that,  as  the  General  of  his  father's  army, 
he  had  no  discretion  to  desert  the  cause 
for  which  he  was  fighting  by  his  orders. 
In  the  confusion  of  the  defeat,  his  Highness 
was  missing — officers  were  dispatched  in  all 
directions  in  search  of  him,  and  they  at 
length  found  him  with  his  shattered  army 
in  close  custody  of  the  Allies  at  Berlin. 
By  the  slightest  act  of  adherence  to  the 
Allies  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Duke  the 
Prince  might  have  recovered  his  liberty : 
but  he  insisted  on  being  treated  strictly  as 
a  prisoner  of  war,  till  he  received  further 
orders  from  his  father  and  Sovereign. 

This    zealous    adherence    has,   whether 
justly  or  not,  drawn  upon  the  Prince  Emi* 
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]ius  some  suspicions  of  Buonapartism  among 
tiie  violent  professors  of  a  German  patriot- 
ism. It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have 
partaken  that  fervor  of  military  admiration, 
which  appears  common  to  the  troops  of  all 
nations  who  have  served  under  Napoleon, 
whether  in  victory  or  defeat.  At  least  there 
was  more  heroism  and  good  faith  in  his 
conduct  than  in  that  of  the  Kings  of  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemburg,  and  other  Princes,  who, 
more  eager  than  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse 
to  sell  their  services  for  crowns,  and  the 
spoils  of  their  weak  neighbours,  deserted 
their  benefactor  and  ally  without  scruple  on 
the  first  change  in  his  fortune.  In  reward 
for  his  services  the  Grand  Duke  might 
have  received  from  Napoleon  the  title  of 
King :  but  he  wisely  contented  himself  with 
that  of  Grand  Duke.  His  territories  re- 
ceived large  additions  in  Westphalia,  and 
the  Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  disjoined 
from  his  original  state.  The  latter  he  still 
retains ;  the  former  have  been  exchanged 
in  late  territorial  arrangements  for  the 
Grand  Duke^s  rich  possessions  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  He  has  now  about 
640,000  souls  under  his  dominion,  precise* 
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ly  double  the  population  of  his  country 
before  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Grand  Duchy  is  now,  in  all  respects, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  smaller 
states  of  Germany.  Its  free  press,  the 
improvements  in  its  government  and  laws, 
and  the  liberal  policy  of  the  reigfting 
family,  add  greatly  to  its  consequence. 

The  Court  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  oc- 
cupies a  spacious  white  Palace  in  the 
Grande  Flace  of  the  town — a  large  square, 
one  side  formed  by  this  Palace,  and  the 
opposite  by  the  handsome  Chancelleries  the 
seat  of  the  public  offices — the  Downing- 
street  of  the  little  Cabinet.  The  Prince 
is  a  man  of  an  honest  sedate  character — 
simple  and  impretending  almost  to  a  £Eiu1t-^ 
an  epitome  of  worthy  German  qualities. 
On  a  first  acquaintance  his  simpUcity 
might  be  taken  for  the  symptom  of  a  weak 
diffident  character;  but  on  a  nearer  ob- 
servation, it  is  easy  to  discover,  that  the 
Prince  hsA  both  thought  and  read  to  ad- 
vantage, and  observes  more  than  he  speaks. 
This  is  a  character  with  which  I  have  not 
unfrequently  been  agreeably  surprised  in 
Germany ;  where  the  calm  flow  of  spirits, 
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and  the  slow  abstract  turn  of  intellect^  seem 
to  keep  down  the  besoin  de  parler  which  a 
Frenchman  often  feels  from  animal  spirits, 
and  an  Englishman  from  a  shrewd  enquiring 
activity  of  mind.  The  Prince  is  married  to 
a  Princess  Wilhelmina  of  Baden,  the  sister 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  and  of  the  Ex-Queen  of  Sweden. 
Their  little  Court,  with  some  additional  ce- 
remony, has  aQ  the  air  of  a  well-regulated 
easy  gentleman's  family.  A  Grand  Mas- 
ter, an  Aide  de  camp,  two  Ladies  of  Ho- 
nour, and  the  Governor  of  the  two  Princes, 
an  amiable  young  Swiss,  compose  the  whole 
suite.  The  Prince  superintends  his  own 
household,  regulates  its  expenditure,  and 
supports  the  pomp  demanded  by  his  rank 
on  an  income  by  no  means  ample,  without 
incurring  debts.  You  meet  him  walking 
with  his  wife  and  boys,  quite  en  particuUer^ 
or  the  Princess,  driving  in  a  simple  caliche, 
with  an  absence  of  ostentation,  doubly 
pleasing,  because  it  is  a  rare,  and  by  no 
means  a  national  quality* 

The  Princess,  with  a  tall  majestic  figure, 
has  not  the  beauty  for  which  her  sisters,  the 
Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Queen  of  Swe- 
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den,  are  renowned ;  but  she  has  an  expres* 
sion    of    sweetness,  and    good-humoured 
natvetS  in  conversation,  scarcely  less  attrac* 
tive  than  beauty,  and  a  voice  almost  of  infan- 
tine softness,  which  gives  a  tone  of  mirth,  and 
simplicity  to  all  that  she  says.     Her  mild 
character  and  graceful  manners,  have  gained 
her  great  popularity  in  G  ermany .  She  has  a 
fondness  for  English  literature,  which  she 
studies  with  much  diligence ;  timidity  alone 
prevents  her  speaking  our  language.     Her 
curiosity  about  our  manners  and  customs, 
and  the  interest  she  takes  in  every  thing 
English,   at  once  made  her  conversation 
more  attractive,  and  oftener  procured  me 
the   honor   of  it.     The  works  of   Lord 
Byron,  which  every  day  excite  a  stronger 
interest  in  Germany,  are  her  Royal  High- 
nesses chief  favourites.    She  is  in  possession 
of  two  prints  of  the  noble  bard ;  and  I  was 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
her  from  England,  his  work  perhaps  of  the 
deepest  interest  and  the  noblest  sublimity 
of  sentiment,  the  third  canto  of   Childe 
Harold.     The   language    of   poetry,   and 
particularly  of  a  style  so  subtle,  profound, 
and  replete  with  imagery  as  that  of  Lord 
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Byron,  presents  appalling  difficulties  to  a 
foreigner:  but  the  Princess  comprehends 
enough  to  repay  her  labour,  and  to  excite 
a  strong  desire  to  drink  deeper  of  its  beau- 
ties. Her  curiosity  as  to  the  character  and 
personal  qualities  of  the  poet,  afforded  her 
a  never-failing  fund  of  enquiry. 

There  is  a  strong  family  resemblance  be- 
tween the  German  and  the  English  language, 
which  materially  facilitates  the  literary  ac- 
quaintance of  the  two  nations  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish language  is,  unquestionably  more  culti- 
vated and  admired  in  Germany  than  any- 
where else  on  the  continent.  The  German  is 
the  only  language  in  Europe  that  can  boast 
a  complete  translation  of  Shakspeare — 
which  has  been  industriously  and  respectably 
executed  by  Voss,  the  German  translator  of 
Homer,  and  his  sons ;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  Schlegel  has  transplanted  with  more 
genius  and  poetical  power,  the  chief  of 
the  historical  plays,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
The  Midsummer's  Nights  Dream,  and  se- 
veral other  of  his  finest  productions.  En<r, 
glish  literature  is,  indeed,  as  much  in  request 
and  in  vogue  as  the  productions  of  English 
manufacture.     It  is  as  common  to  find 
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ladies  studying  the  works  of  Pope,  Gray, 
Byron,  or  Scott,  as  it  is  to  hear  them  en- 
quiring in  the  shops  for  English  needles  or 
English  pelisses.    French  poetry  is  in  all 
respects,  so  diametrically  opposed  to  Ger- 
man taste,  that  it  is  impossible  it  should 
meet  with  much  popularity.    The  lovers  of 
Faust  and  of  Werter  are  not  very  likely 
|:o  admire  the  cold  canoi\s    of  Boileau; 
and  the    satirical    persiflage  of   Voltaire 
and  Diderot,    is  death  to   the   romance 
and  sentiment  of  German  readers.    The 
difference  is  about  as  wide  as  that  between 
the  German  and  theFrenchman,  whom  Cole- 
ridge* met  at  Rome  examining  Michael 
Angelo's  Moses,  or  as  that  between  ano4her 
pair  of  the  two  nations,  whom  some  English 
visitors  met  at  the  tomb  of  Heloise  and  Abe- 
lard,  in  the  burial-ground  of  Fere  la  Chaise. 
The  stout  buUt  German  was  weeping  with 
Pope's  Epistle  in  his  hand ;  while  the  el^ant 
Frenchman  was  tripping  about  the  tomb, 
humming  tol  lol  de  rol  la,  and  inflicting 
smart  raps  on  the  stone  pillars  wiih  his  cane* 
— Schiller   used  to  say  "  tolerate  every 
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thing,  but  the  French  taste  never  tolerate/* 
Goethe,  whose  tastes  appear  sometimes  as 
capricious  and  universal  as  his  powers, 
and  who  bee-like,  has  extracted  sweets 
from  the  whole  range  of  nature  and  of  art, 
has  sometimes  taken  the  French  Drama 
into  great  favour.  He  translated  and  pro<- 
duced  on  the  Weimar  stage  Voltaire's  Ma- 
homet, and  several  other  pieces:  but 
Schiller,  like  a  true  German,  reproached 
him  in  an  indignant  poetical  address,  with 
this  infidelity  to  the  German  muse;  and 
even  Goethe  did  not  succeed  in  render- 
ing the  French  scenes  popular.  French 
poetry  is  thus  even  less  read  in  Ger- 
many than  in  England.  We  are  a  sort  of 
veterans  in  the  belles  lettres^  and  both  ladies 
and  gend^nen  in  London  of  tibe  most 
moderate  literary  pretensicms,  read  and 
compose,  and  criticize  books  of  all  lan- 
guages, all  principles,  and  all  styles.  But  in 
Gennany,  where  poetry  and  art  are  compa- 
ratively in  their  infancy,  people  read  more 
from  unlettered  sentiment,  from  a  simple 
admiration  of  the  beautiful :  they  therefore 
seek  out  instinctively  those  works  which 
are  most  congenial  to  the  fresh  sim^^ity 
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of  their  feelings  and  mental  habits.  The 
adorers  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  Kbmer 
turn  with  delight  to  the  deep  and  kindred 
Teutonic  genius  of  our  bard  of  chivalry, 
and  our  bard  of  heart-searching  power; 
but  they  rehsh  even  less  than  ourselves  the 
cold  generalities,  and  heartless  elegance  of 
the  French  school. 

Among  other  great  and  little  grandees — 
I  met  at  Darmstadt,  a  Prince  of  Hesse 
Homburg,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Austrian  service,  and  son  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Homburg,  vor  der  hohcj  (before  the  height) 
—a  less  than  duodecimo  territorv,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Taunus  Mountains,  near  Frank- 
fort. Homburg  was,  before  the  late  system 
of  making  and  unmaking  Sovereigns,  an 
appanage  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  fa* 
mily  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  under  the  suze^ 
rainetS  of  the  Grand  Duke,  with  a  territory 
literally  not  much  exceeding,  in  size,  that 
of  Lilliput, "  twelve  miles  in  circumference.^' 
It  contained,  then,  about  6000  inhabitants. 
Now  the  little  state  is  swelled  into  an  abso- 
lute monarchy.  A  patch  of  territory  is 
given  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine ; 
it  musters  from  18,000  to  20,000  subjects,. 
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and  contains  10  square  German  (about  250 
square  English)  miles.  This  enormous  ag- 
grandizement is  probably  in  some  degree 
owing  to  the  influence  at  Vienna  of  the  sons 
of  the  late  Sovereign,  distinguished  and 
meritorious  ofiicers  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  The  Prince  Gustavus 
whom  I  met  at  Darmstadt,  is  a  pleasant 
middle-aged  man,  of  simple  unaffected  man- 
ners. His  elder  brother,  the  present  Land- 
grave^ the  husband  of  our  Princess  Eliza- 
beth,  is  generally  praised  and  esteemed  as 
a  brave  honest  soldier ;  and  though  the  al- 
liance is  not  distinguished  by  much  territo- 
rial dignity,  yet  honourable  character  and 
military  distinction  are,  perhaps,  all  which 
an  EngUsh  Princess  need  demand,  in  the 
individual  whom  she  honours  with  her 
hand.  One  of  the  brothers  is  married  to  a 
Princess  of  Prussia.  Homburg  is  a  pretty 
little  place,  situated  in  a  beautiful  country 
at  the  foot  of  noble  mountains.  The  re- 
venue  of  the  state  I  believe  about  15,000/. 
a  year.  . 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  of  which  I  am  ap- 
prised by  a  German  friend,  that  this  mar- 
riage i§  not  the  first  -connection  of  little 
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Hesse  Hombujrg  with  England.    As  far 
back  as  the  year  1294,  Homburg  became^ 
by  a  singular  bargain,  a  fief  of  our  Edward 
!•     The  Emperor  Adolphus  (of  Nassau) 
was  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Philip  of 
France,  with  whom  our  Edward  being  also 
disposed  to  quarrel,  entered  into  a  close  al* 
liance  with  the  Emperor,  and  engaged  him 
to  declare  war  against  Philip.     The  chief 
agent  between  the  two  Sovereigns,  and  the 
great  promoter  of  the  alliance,  was  Adol- 
phus's  favourite,  Eberhard  Count  of  Kat- 
zenellenbogen  (anglici  Cat's  Elbow)  and 
Lord  of  Homburg,  The  King  of  England^ 
in  his  anxiety  to  secure  this  Ambassador 
to  his  interest,  persuaded  him  to  become 
his  vassal,  seconding  his  proposal  by  500i. 
of  good  English  gold,  which  it  appears 
possessed  not  less  attraction  to  little  Princes 
in  those  days  than  in  these.     The  Count 
could  not  resist  the  offer,  and  actually  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  before  an  English 
Ambassador,  to  the  English  King,  for  the 
castle  and  town  of  Homburg. 
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LETTER  IV. 


But  who  can  emulate  the  man  enrich'd 
By  commerce?  Rarities  to  him  are  qheiqp — 
Look  at  the  facing  houie — the  stucco  white* 
Volating  green,  and  new  the  slates,  and  large 
The  shming  sash,  where  hot  the  sun-beams  fall*— 

HERMAN  and  DOROTHXA. 


Frankfort  on  the  Maine  —  the  ancient 
place  of  inauguration  of  the  German  Em^ 
perors,  the  residence  of.  the  Diet  which 
presides  over  the  modem  German  Con- 
federation,  an  emporium  of  the  inland 
commerce,  and  the  great  money  market  of 
Germany,  may,  on  every  account,  be  con- 
sidered one  of  its  most  remarkable  cities. 
The  approach  frotn  Darmstadt,  through  a 
noble  beech  wood,  within  the  little  territory 
of  the  ff  ee  city,  is  very  striking.  The  road 
gradually  ascends  to  an  old  Roman  tower, 
situated  at  the- verge  of  the  wood,  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  when  the  City,  with  its 
handsome  white  jslated  houses,  its  venerable 
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Cathedral,  and  cheerful  citizens'  mansions 
and  gardens,  on  a  sudden  stretches  itself  be- 
fore you  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  and  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  Maine.  On  the  left  you 
trace  the  ample  course  of  the  river  towards 
Mayence ;  and  a  few  leagues  beyond  the 
town  rises  the  bold  wooded  chain  of  the 
Taunus  mountains,  the  highest  points  of 
whichj  are  just  opposite  Frankfort.  The 
road,  as  far  as  the  suburb,  is  lined  with 
highly  cultivated  gardens  and  smiling  vine- 
yards interspersed  with  cheerful  mansions 
and  boxe^,  whose  air  of  smart  neatness  and 
comfort,  announces  at  once  the  affluence 
and  the  mercantile  taste  of  their  posses- 
sors. You  pass  the  Maine  from  the  faux- 
bourg  of  Saxenhausen,  by  an  ancient  stone 
bridge  to  the  city.  The  river  on  both  sides 
presents  a  respectable  little  cluster  of  ship- 
ping, and  the  quays,  with  their  antique 
buildings,  have  a  degree  of  life  and  bustle 
which  would  be  more  striking  to  any  one 
than  an  Englishman  familiar  with  London 
and  Bristol.  If  the  conunercial  navy  of 
the  free  city  is  comparatively  insignificant, 
the  general  construction  of  the  city  itself 
is,  in  some  respects,  more  picturesque  and 
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interesting  than  that  of  the  above  mentioned 
money  getting  Cities.  A  citizen  from  the 
ward  of  Cheap  would,  no  doubt,  prefer  the 
tight  tenements  of  the  Poultry,  denoting 
the  value  of  every  foot  of  ground,  to  the 
stately  .  rambling  mansion,  where  you 
enter  a  large  court-yard  by  a  ponderous 
porte-cochere  which  does  not  appear  con- 
structed for  the  momentary  ingress  and 
egress  of  a  very  animated  commerce.  But 
there  is  a  dignity  and  a  style  about  these 
buildings  .(they  resemble  the  smaller  Hotels 
of  Paris,)  which  give  to  conmierce  a 
stately  substantial  appearance.  They  seem 
to  remind  one  that  the  merchants  of  Frank- 
fort are  "  Signors  and  rich  burgers,'^  the  de- 
scendants of  the  founders  of  the  Hanse,  and 
still  wielding  the  fasces  of  an  independent 
commercial  repubUc. 

In  almost  every  town  in  Germany  the  up- 
per part  of  one  of  the  church  towers,  is  inha- 
bited by  a  family,  who  watch  during  the 
night  and  give  alarm  in  case  of  fire.  They 
sound  a  small  horn  at  every  quarter  or  half- 
hour,  in  token  of  their  vigilance;  and  are  pro- 
vided with  an  immense  fire-horn  or  alarum- 
bell,  to  rouse  the  inhabitants   in  case  of 
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(danger.     From  the  tower  of  the  church  on 
the  central  Parade  Place,  which  serves  this 
purpose,  at   Frankfort  we  enjoyed  a  fine 
panoramic  view  of  its  streets  and  buildings. 
The  compact  white  oval  city,  lay  beneath  us ; 
the  Maine  gliding  along  the  southern  side, 
and  the  luxuriant  public  shrubberies  and  the 
gardens  of  the  merchants  skirting  round 
it  in  other  quarters.     Tlie   Zeil,  a  noble 
wide  street,  traversing  the  town,  is  the  only 
one  which  can  boast  any  regular  beauty : 
but  the  old  narrow  lanes,  with  their  lofty 
bouses,  dark  casements,  and  gable  fronts, 
have  an  antique  gothic  respectability,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  early  splendour  of  the 
Imperial  City.   The  more  modern  parts  of 
the  town  abound  with  handsome  mansions, 
some  of  which  truly  deserve  the  name  of 
palaces.     The  old   ramparts  are  levelled, 
the  ditches  filled  in,  and  their  scite  occu- 
pied by  beautiful  shrubbery  walks,  laid  out 
in  the  irregular  English  style :   embellish- 
ments,  chiefly  the   work    of  the   Prince 
Primate    of   tJie    Confederation    of    the 
Ehine,  during  his  ocupation  of  the  city. 
In  u  fine    day   you    meet   here  the  sub- 
stantial bourgeois^  and   fair  haired  damsels 
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of  the  city^  walking  with  a  sedate  tranquil- 
lity and  a  grave  decorum,  equally  remote 
from  the  gay  flutter  of  the  Garden  of  the 
Thuilleries  and  the  busy  curiosity  of  the 
active  assemblage  in  Hyde  Park. 

Frankfoil  is  one  of  the  four  Imperial 
Cities,  which  are  all  that  the  Diplomatists  of 
Vienna  have  thought  fit  to  restore  to  their 
ancient  privileges  and  republican  constitu* 
tion.  A  small  territory,  to  the  extent  .of 
half  a  league  each  way,  is  carved  out  for  it 
round  the  city,  Tlie  two  Burgomasters, 
the  Senate,  and  the  Council  are  again  in«- 
vested  with  the  ensigns  of  republican  sove* 
reignty.  The  city  is  garrisoned  by  its  own 
civic  troop,  of  about  5  or  600  men,  be- 
sides a  militia  of  about  3000 ;  and  the 
mercantile  commonwealth  is  ostensibly 
established  on  the  same  footing,  as  in  its 
old  Imperial  days. 

Of  the  four  free  Cities  now  existing, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and  Frankfort, 
Hamburg  and  Frankfort  are  considered  the 
most  republican  in  their  constitution :  though 
in  all  of  them,  the  Senate  who  exercise  the 
functions  of  government,  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  a  wealthy  conmiercial  aristocracy, 
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almost  independent  of  the  popular  ranks. 
In  the  three  other  Cities  the  Senate  is  indeed 
little  more  than  a  sort  of  perpetual  Corpora- 
tion, filling  up  its  own  vacancies  from  <he 
ranks  of  the  citizens,  and  the  Senator  is 
required  to  be  of  the  religious  confession 
of  the  city — a.  Lutheran  at  Hamburg,  a 
Calvinist  at  Bremen.  In  Frankfort  the 
simple  citizens  have  some  trifling  share 
in  the  election  of  their  rulers.  Here 
they  are  also  more  liberal  as  to  religion, 
only  requiring  the  Senator  to  be  a  chris- 
tian, without  regarding  his  particular 
confession.  The  improvement  of  the 
Frankfort  citizens  on  this  point  is  very 
striking.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Catholics 
and  the  Lutherans  entirely  excluded  the 
Calvinists  from  a  place  of  public  worship  in 
the  city.  Now  they  are  tolerant  as  to  the 
religion  of  their  senators,  and  on  the  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  on  the 
18th  October  when  a  sermon  was  preached 
to  the  citizens  and  civic  troops  on  the  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Maine  at  which  I  was 
present,  the  officers  of  the  different  persua- 
sions decided  by  lot  whether  the  preacher 
of  the  day  should  be  a  Lutheran  or  a  Cal* 
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vinistic  divine.  The  share  of  the  citizens 
in  the  government  principally  consists  in 
their  right  of  consulting  with  the  Senate, 
when  laws  are  to  be  made,  taxes  levied, 
war  declared,  a  new  religion  tolerated,  do- 
mains to  be  sold,  expences  incurred.  The 
Citizens  however  do  not  debate  in  full  as- 
sembly with  the  Senate,  but  through  the 
medium  of  colleges  and  deputations  suffi- 
ciently clumsy  and  intricate.  The  great 
powers  of  the  Senate  receive  a  very  im- 
portant addition  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  uniting  the  judicial  with  the  executive 
authority.  This  has  introduced  into  the 
municipal  governments  a  great  preponder* 
ance  of  practising  lawyers.  Two  thirds 
of  the  magistrates  are  generally  juriscon- 
sults. This  vice,  if  it  is  admitted  to  be  one, 
exists  in  half  the  German  governments, 
where  the  colleges  and  bureaux  of  govem- 
ment  are  often  overrun  with  technical  civil 
lawyers,  who  if  not  objectionable  for  petti- 
fogging astuteness  and  chicanery,  ate  at 
least  not  men  of  the  most  enlarged  and 
statesman-like  minds.  During  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Empire,  an  appeal  lay  from  the 
municipal  tribunals  to  the  Aulic  Council  or 
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Imperial  Chamber.  No  appeal  now  exists, 
unless  the  suitors  choose  by  mutual  con- 
sent, as  is  often  the  case,  to  take  the  opinion 
of  some  faculty  of  Jurisprudence  in  an  unir 
versity  on  their  differences. 

These  four  free  cities  are  wrecks  of  the 
old  fabric  of  the  German  Constitution, 
which  I  fear  are  ill  i^alculated  to  retain  a 
secure  and  prosperous  place  in  the  patched 
up  edifice  of  modern  Germany.  Four  little 
sovereign  communities  of  money-getting 
brokers  and  merchants,  hemmed  in  by  ac- 
tive miUtary  powers  on  all  sides,  it  must  be 
confessed,  look  very  much  indeed  like  inno- 
cent sheep  among  the  wolves.  In  the  old 
days  of  the  Empire  their  number  gave 
them  consequence;  and  being  united  in  in^ 
teres  t,  a  league  of  forty  or  fifty  Cities 
might  look  respectable,  even  in  tlie  eyes  of 
warlike  princes.  •Their  dependence  on  the 
head  of  the  Empire  gave  them  a  certain  de- 
gree of  protection,  and  their  gold  often  pro.-* 
cured  them  valuable  privileges  from  the  Im- 
perial House.  Now,  their  peaceful  neigh- 
bours, the  Prince-Bishops,  and  Ecclesiastic* 
cal  Electors,  whose  avocations  were  as  little 
connected  with  war  as  tlieir  own,  are  swept 
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away,  and  their  place  supplied  by  ambitious 
lyings  and  military  Grand  Dukes;  they 
are  out- voted  perpetually  in  the  Diet,  where 
the  four  Cities  only  enjoy  one  vote  out  of 
the  seventeen,  and  their  own  little  train- 
bands, by  which  the  semblance  of  sove- 
reignty is  kept  up,  have  the  air  of  a  mock 
army  alongside  of  the  gigantic  and  well  dis- 
ciplined establishments  of  their  sovereign 
neighbours. 

The  government  of  Charles  de  Dalberg, 
Prince  Primate  of  the  Rhenish  Confedera- 
tion, and  Grand  Duke  of  Frankfort,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  by  no  means  unpopu- 
lar in  the  city*  The  taxes  were  nearly 
the  same  as  at  present,  and  an  expensive 
Court  produced  a  circulation  of  money,  and 
a  bustle  and  show,  which  help  to  content 
people  nearly  as  much  as  solid  advan- 
tages. The  visits  of  Napoleon  were,  to 
be  sure,  rather  redoubtable  to  the  good 
merchants.  On  one  occasion,  his  arrival 
was  announced  by  an  order  for  a  forced 
loan  of  an  immense  sum  of  florins.  The 
Prince  thought  the  sum  intended  for  him, 
and  began  to  beseech  the  Emperor  not  to 
load  him  with  a  superfluous  bounty.      Na- 
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poleon  departed  and  left  his  General  to 
execute  his  orders.  The  city  sent  d^ 
puties  to  Paris  with  petitions  and  remon- 
strances, who  returned  with  the  success 
usually  attending  on  such  missions. 

The  Prince  Primate  is  described  as  an 
able,  and  amiable  man,  of  considerable 
literary  acquirements.  His  family  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  G ermany .  An  office 
at  the  coronation  was  always  filled  by  one 
of  them,  whom  the  Emperor  demanded 
by  calUng  out,  "  Is  there  no  Dalberg  here  T' 
The  Prince  had  been  originally  Coadjutor, 
that  i6  Archbishop  Elect,  of  Mayence. 
When  the  provinces  on  the  J  eft  bank  of 
the  Rhine  were  ceded  to  France,  the  Eccle- 
siastical Electorates  were  necessarily  secu- 
larized.— ^The  Electorate  of  Mayence  being 
however  connected  with  the  office  of  Pri- 
mate, and  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
was  excepted  from  this  fate;  and  as  the 
city  of  Mayence  fell  into  the  French  Em- 
pire, the  seat  of  the  Archbishop  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ratisbon;  and  the  Baron  Dalberg, 
on  the  death  of  the  last  Elector,  became 
Archbishop  of  Ratisbon  and  Arch-Chan- 
cellor of  Germany. — Here  he  became  one 
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of  the  principal  movers  of  the  famous 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine. — Austria, 
vanquished  and  exhausted  in  her  unfortunate 
struggles  with  Napoleon,  was  no  longer  in 
condition  to  protect  the  Empire.and  support 
the  Imperial  Crown  with  dignity  or  effect 
— a  military  subjugation  to  France  threat- 
ened the  German  states.  To  avert  this  fate, 
the  Archbishop  Dalberg  and  other  Princes 
conceived  a  decomposition  of  the  Empire, 
and  an  alliance  with  Napole6n  to  be  the 
only  practicable  resource.  The  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine  was  the  result — of  which 
the  Archbishop  became  Primate.  Frankfort 
was  erected  into  a  principality  for  him,  with 
a  considerable  territory  round  it ;  and  he 
received  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Frank- 
fort. This  conduct,  of  course,  drew  on  him 
the  violent  hostility  of  all  those  who  opposed 
any  alliance  with  Napoleon,  while  many 
others  see  in  it  the  prudent  resolve  of  a- wise 
statesman,  anxious  to  avert  a  great  impend- 
ing  evil,  by  the  adoption  of  an  expedient . 
and  middle  course.  His  government  at 
Frankfort  was  mild  and  equitable,  and 
contributed  much  to  temper  the  severity  of , 
Napoleon's  measures  as  Protector  of  the 
Confederation. 
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The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  of  course 
fell  to  pieces  with  the  fortunes  of  its  Pro- 
tector. Frankfort  from  a  ducal  sovereign- 
ty again  became  a  commercial  republic. 
The  Prince  Primate  relieved  from  the  ar^ 
dtca  regni  of  the  Primacy  retired  to  Ratis- 
bon  the  seat  of  his  former  archbishopric 
and  his  favourite  residence,  where  he  ended 
his  days  in  social  enjoyments  and  literary 
ease — 

NuYic  veteram  librisy  nunc  somno  el  inertibus  horis 
Ducere  soUicitas  jucunda  oblivia  vitae. 

His  death  was  peaceful  and  interesting- 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  every 
evening  in  the  family  circle  of  his  old  and 
attached  friend  the  Count  Westerholt,  a 
nobleman  who  unites  every  charm  of  social 
and  domestic  life  with  every  higher  attri- 
bute of  learning,  genius,  and  integrity-— 

— — parv»  magnuoii  decus  arbif,  Tibulli. 

In  his  74th  year  his  health  visibly  de- 
clined. He  came  as  usual  one  evening  to 
his  friends  and  joined  with  cordiality 
in  their  friendly  conversation.  On  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  Stein  wine  he  proposed 
with  a  cheerful  serenity  liebe  leben^  (love 
life,)  as  a  toast.     His  strength    presently 
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began  to  fail — after  a  pause  of  silent  and 
inward  emotion,  he  asked  for  a  little  more 
wine,  and  on  raising  the  glass  to  his  lips 
said  with  deep  feeling  and  resignation 
"  God's  will  r*— He  lingered  a  few  hours 
and  expired  surrounded  bj  his  friends. 

Notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  Frank-, 
fort,  in  the  late  war,  I  could  not  disco>v^er 
among  the  citizens  with  whom  I  conversed, 
that  satisfaction  at  their  present  tranquillity 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  •    I  have 
even  observed  in  some  a  regret,  but  half 
concealed,  of  the  past  days  of  war  and 
activity.     They  had  then  a  Court,  Generals, 
Staff,  and  troops.    The  French  army,  since 
the  revolution,  have  generally  been  well  sup- 
plied  with  moneys  from  the  General  to  the  pn* 
vate.  That  they  spent  freely,  and  conducted 
themselves  tolerably  well — is  the  general  ac- 
count given  of  them  at  Frankfort.     An  old 
servant  of  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
came  to  him  in  dismay  at  having  several 
French  Officers  billeted  cm  him,  not  knowing 
how  to  provide  for  them.    The  gentl^nan, 
who  had  had  some  experience  of  French 
character^  recommended  him  to  treat  them 
wi&  civility,  and  lent  him  a  few  silver  forks 
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4jid  dishes  to  embellish  the  scanty  fare  he 
could  afford  them.  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded. The  Frenchmen  ate  their  breads 
spup,  and  potatoes  served  up  on  plate  with 
great  content,  and  returned'  the  man's  at- 
tentions with  so  many  little  acts  of  genero- 
sity, that  he  came  to  his  former  master  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  when  his  guests  departed. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  Napoleon, 
or  any  of  his  generals,  money  was  scattered 
about  with  a  profusion,  by  which  all  ranks 
profited.  When  a  body  of  French  troops 
approached,  the  poor  mechanics  and  small 
shopkeepers  would  rush  out  of  the  gates  to 
meet  them,  sure  to  return  loaded  with  the 
prices  of  their  baskets  of  merchandize, 
which  the  soldiers  had  eagerly  purchased. 
Now  the  general  complaint  is,  that  every 
thing  is  stagnant — the  nobility  poor — the 
merchants  impoverished — ^the  manufac- 
turers ruined  by  their  English  rivals. 

Those  citizens,  of  more  enlarged  views 
and  greater  affluence,  whom  I  know,  are 
not  vastly  more  pleased  with  their  con- 
dition. As  their  superior  wealth  drew 
down  on  them  severer  pecuniary  calamities, 
their  actual  condition  is,  they  admits  ame- 
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liorated ;  but  they  have  little  or  no  faith  in 
its  security  or  duration .^  Under  the  Prince 
Primate,  they  were,  at  least,  attached  to  a 
system  which  could  protect  them  while  it 
existed ;  if  they  were  oppressed  they  had 
but  one  virtual  master ;  they  are  now  in 
possession  of  a  freedom  which  they  cannot 
defend— surrounded  by  ambitious  military 
sovereigns — ^an  unprotected  atom  amidst 
the  chaos  of  unorganized  Germany. 

The  affair  of  Colonel  Massenbach,  which 
you  have  no  doubt  read  of  in  the  papers, 
has  put  to  the  test  the  value  of  the  free 
city's  independence.  The  Colonel  took 
refuge  in  the  city  on  being  pursued  by 
the  Prussian  Government  for  a  publica- 
tion, said  to  be  libtellous,  and  for  some 
military  offence.  The  Prussian  Ambas- 
.sador  at  the  Court  of  Hesse,  was  com- 
missioned to  demand  his  delivery.  The 
Burgomasters  hesitated,  deliberated,  and 
consulted  with  the  Senators,  to  arrive  at 
last  at  the  only  prudent  determination — 
that  it  ill  l)ecame  them  to  hazard  a  refusal 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Their  conduct  is 
much  condemned  by  many  of  the  citizens, 
who  consider  the  proceeding  as  the  first 
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violation  of  their  newly  regained  privileges ; 
and  no  one  doubts  that  the  magistrates 
themselves  would  fain  have  evaded  the 
summons,  if  compliance  had  not  been  the 
onlj  politic  course. 

Frankfort,  for  so  considerable  a  city,  is 
by  no  means  rich  in  public  buildings  and 
objects  of  curiosity.  The  Cathedral,  a  large 
awkward  edifice,  possesses  little  interest 
but  for  its  antiquity,  and  as  having  been 
the  scene  of  the  coronation  of  the  ancient 
Emperors.  The  celebrated  Roemer  (the  town 
house)  has  still  less  architectural  beauty  : 
it  is  an  ordinary  old  white  house,  on  the 
Roemer  Square,  undistinguished  among 
other  buildings.  In  a  shabby  office  of  the 
municipality,  you  are  shown  the  renowned 
Golden  Bull ;  or  according  to  the  transla- 
tion of  a  French  traveller,  the  taureau  d'or. 
This  venerable  parchment  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  constitutional  archives 
of  the  old  German  Empire.~It  was  passed 
in  the  year  1355,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  IV,  and  is  principally  remark- 
able for  settling  the  constitution  of  the 
Electoral  College.  It  fixed  the  number  of 
Electors  at  seven,  enhanced  their  dignity,  de- 
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clared  them  equal  to  Kings^  and  denounced 
the  penalties  of  high  treason  on  conspi- 
rators against  their  persons.  It  fixed  the 
place  of  election  of  the  Emperor  at  Frank- 
fort, and  of  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
— ^The  Jacobin  destroyer  of  the  Empire, 
who  was  always  fond  of  decking  out  his 
dynasty  in  the  symbols  of  legitimate 
rule,  conveyed  this  respectable  instru- 
ment among  his  other  captured  treasures  to 
Paris,  from  whence  it  has  since  been  re- 
stored. This  was  in  keeping  with  Napoleon's 
favorite  system  of  figuring  as  the  lawful 
inheritor  of  the  glory  and  the  honors  of 
Charlemagne ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  he 
anointed  his  son  with  the  second  title  of  the 
Empire,  fitted  the  Iron  Crown  on  his 
own  head,  and  studded  the  Imperial 
mantle  with  bees  from  the  tomb  of  Chil- 
peric. 

Above  this  apartment,  is  the  Kcyser'sSaal 
(Imperial  Saloon)  a  large  dreary  chamber, 
with  a  gloomy  vaulted  roof — once  the 
scene  of  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  Elec- 
tion banquet,  by  which  Goethe  describes 
his  young  imagination  to  have  been  so 
powerfully  dazzled.     The  youthful  Bard 
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gained  admission  by  persuading  one  of  the 
Elector  Palatine's  servants  to  intrust  him 
with  a  silver  dish.  The  walls  are  decorated 
with  defaced  fresco  paintings  of  the  Em- 
peror's— "  veterum  effigies  ex  ordine 
avorum/'  The  last  compartment,  singularly 
enough,  contains  the  figure  of  his  present 
Majesty  of  Austria,  the  last  Emperor  of 
Germany.  By  another  curious  coinci- 
dence, in  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Vienna,  where  the  statues  of  the  Emperors 
are  placed  in  niches  round  the  walls,  the 
present  Emperor  of  Austria  occupies  the 
last  niche.  And  to  complete  this  ex  post 
facto  list  of  terrible  omens  to  the  unfortu- 
nate House  of  Hapsburgh,  a  lady  who  was 
present  at  the  present  Emperor's  corona- 
tion as  Emperor  of  Germany,  assured  me 
that  the  Imperial  Crown  sat  so  painfully 
on  his  Majesty's  head,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  reheve  himself  by  laying  it  aside  for 
several  minutes.  The  inspection  of  these 
vestiges  of  the  good  old  days  of  Imperial 
Germany,  naturally  suggests  reflections  on 
its  modem  condition.  The  scene  of  its 
splendid  constitutional  ceremonies  is  dreary 
and  deserted;   the  Golden  Bull,  once  so 
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important,  is  laid  on  a  shelf,  and  never 
disturbed  but  for  the  gratification  of  tra- 
vellers—the Election  Chamber  overlaid 
with  dust  and  cobwebs :  the  single  Elector  of 
Hesse  Cassel  is  the  only  Prince  whose 
empty  title  calls  to  mind  that  splendid 
constitutional  rank ; — and  in  the  place  of 
the  august  assembly  where  the.  Emperor 
presided  over  assembled  Sovereigns, 
Frankfort  is  now  the  seat  of  a  Diet  of 
Envoys,  who  are  eternally  disputing  in 
the  name  of  amity  and  confederation,  and 
professing  to  impose  a  harmony  on  the 
jarring  states,  which  they  rarely  preserve  in 
their  own  diplomatic  notes  and  debates. 

The  Michaelmas  fair,  daring  which  I 
was  in  Frankfort,  commences  early  in 
September;  and  its  bustle  and  vivacity 
last  throughout  the  month.  The  most  con- 
siderable wholesale  dealings  are,  however, 
transacted  within  the  first  week,  when 
nmnbers  of  the  merchants  flock  to  the  fair 
at  Leipsic.  The  Exchange,  a  small  neat 
quadrangle,  surrounded  by  a  range  of  ware- 
houses and  shops,  called  the  Braunfels,  is 
thronged  during  the  fair  with  a  respectable 
cluster  of  merchants  of  all  nations ;  per- 
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haps  a  twentieth  part  of  the  number  who 
assemble  daily  on  our  Exchange.  High 
Change  is  about  12  o^clock,  from  which 
the  merchants  return  home  to  dinner ;  they 
generally  commence  business  at  six  or 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  toil  till  10  or  11 
at  night;  not  having,  as  yet,  attained'  to 
that  methodical  celerity,  which  in  London, 
dispatches  a  hundred  times  the  amount  erf 
affairs  between  the  commodious  hours  of 
nine  and  six.  The  large  rooihs  in  the 
Braunfels  are  fitted  up  as  show-rooms  and 
shops,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  loaded  with  merchandizes, 
showy  and  useful,  from  all  quarters  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Bohemia.  "  Thomson's  fine  cotton  goods 
from  Manchester' — "  Picard^  Marchand  de 
Modes  de  Paris'-  —  "  Zwingkr^  Uhrmacher 
aus  der  Schweitz'' — and  other  such  an- 
nouncements of  the  trades  and  domiciles 
of  the  traders,  attract  notice  in  glitter- 
ing capitals.  The  fairs,  which  had  natu- 
rally declined  during  the  obstructions  of 
war,  are  gradually  resuming  their  former 
alacrity.  Frankfort,  has,  during  the  Fair, 
the  animated  aspect  of  a  bustling,  trading 
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city.    The  Inns,  the  Theatre,  the  Casino, 
are  thronged  and  lively;  the  diives  round 
the    suburbs    crowded    with    gay    equi- 
pages ;  the  Tables  d*  H6te  with  a  motley  as- 
semblage of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  nations 
—  the  flowing  costume  of  the  Turk,  and  the 
venerable  bearded  Jew  often  meet  the  eye. 
During  the  fair,  in  company  with  the 
Countess         '   ■,  a  Polish  lady,  we  agreed  by 
way  of  amusement  to  dine  at  the  Tabk  ^ 
H6te  of  the  Hotel-    A  large  party  was  as- 
sembled, in  which  French  Dutch,  Poles, 
Germans,  Russians,  and  EngUsh  might  be 
reckoned    The  long  table  was  covered  with 
a  handsome  repast — sl  band  of  wandering 
French    musicians  in  green   jackets   and 
scarlet  gowns,  presently  entered  and  struck 
up  an  old  French  minstrel  air,  which  one 
of  the  females  accompanied  with  an  ani- 
mating treble  voice.    They  were  presently 
succeeded  by  a  German  band  who  played 
some  fine,  inspiriting,  waltzes.     The  whole 
scene  was  lively,  and  eichilarating.     Op- 
posite to  us  sat  a  military  looking  young 
man  in  a  blue  great  coat,  with  large  mus- 
tachioes^  who  kept  his  eyes  fixed  in  silence  on 
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our  friend  the  Countess.     We  conversed 
in  French,  and  made  some  observations  on 
the  intent  gaze  of  this  stranger,  which  we 
attributed  to  an  admiration,  by  no  means 
extraordinary,  of  the  fine  features  of  our 
friend.     Presently  a  Polish  Jew  in  a  long 
black  gabardine  with  a  flowing  white  beard, 
walked  into  the  room,  carrying  at  his  back 
a  chest  of  trinkets  and  bijouterie^  which  by 
permission  of  the  host  he  brought  round  to 
the  guests  to  offer  for  sale.  On  his  coming  up 
to  us,  the  Countess  was  inmoiediately  struck 
by  a  collection  of  large  impressions  in  wax 
of.  the  arms  and  seals  of  the  most  distin- 
guished    Polish   nobles — among  them  she 
directly  pointed  out  to  us  the  handsome 
bearings    of  the    Poniatowskis,    the    Po- 
tockis,    and    the    Nariskins.       The    Jew 
earnestly  intreated  her  to  purchase,  and 
she  asked  the  price  and  made  a  few  obser- 
vations in  the  Polish  language.     No  sooner 
had  the  first  word  of  her  native  tongue 
escaped  her  lips,  than  the  young  oflScer 
in  the  blue  coat  clasped  his  hands  together, 
with  an   expression    of  pleasure,  accom- 
panied  by  an    exclamation   in  Polish,— 
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He  now  instantly  addressed  the  Countess, 
begging  pardon  for  his  rudeness  in  gazing 
at  her,  and  saying  that  he  felt  so  convinced 
that  her  features  and  figure  must  be  those 
of  a  lady  of  his  country,  that  he  felt  his 
eyes    irresistibly    rivetted    on  her.    After 
dinner,  he  took  a  turn  with  us  in  the  public 
walks.     He  could  not  speak  a  syllable  of 
French  —  and  I  did  my  best  to  converse 
with  him  in  German,  and  as  the  Countess 
did   not  understand  a  word  of  this  last 
language,  a  curious  process  of  reciprocal  in- 
terpretation was  carried  on  between  us  — 
the  Pole  and  his  feir  compatriot  conversing 
in  their  own  tongue,  he  conversing  with  me 
in  German,  and  I  communicating  with  the 
Countess  in  French.     He  proved  to  be  a 
Lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  horse,  had 
.  served  with  Napoleon  in  Russia,  and  talked 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  French  and  the  Ex- 
Emperor.     He  had  lately  come  from  War- 
saw, where  he  said,  the  French  were  re- 
gretted beyond  measure  —  that  the  Russians 
and  the  Poles  were  fighting  daily  in  the 
streets  —  the  French  was  almost  the  only 
coin  that  tradesmen  would  accept— every 
body  spoke  French,   and    "  Vive  Napo- 
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/e<m,  Vivent  les  Franfoisy'  continually  re- 
sounded in  the  streets  —  He  was  very 
young,  and  told  his  whole  history  with  a 
COToimunicative  simplicity.  —  He  confessed 
that  he  had  run  away  from  his  friends,  be- 
cause they  wished  him  to  engage  in  some 
business  —  a  military  life  hdd  given  him  a 
distaste  for  every  other.  He  was  on  his 
road  to  Paris,  where  he  had  friends,  who,  he 
hoped,  would  assist  him  —  at  all  events,  he 
was  resolved  to  see  something  of  the  world 
—  and  if  possible  to  be  employed  in  the 
military  service.  When  he  touched  on  this 
subject,  his  eyes  glistened  with  ardour.  The 
Coimtess,  who  was  setting  off  for  Warsaw 
in  a  few  days,  agreed  to  convey  letters  to 
his  friends. 

The  merchants  of  Frankfort  are  resolved 
not  to  be  behind  their  princely  neighbours, 
in  giving  their  city  the  attractions  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  A  rich  banker,  M.  Stadel,  has 
lately  bequeathed  a  sum  of  above  100,000/. 
sterling,  for  the  foundation  of  an  Academy, 
together  with  a  respectable  collection,  con- 
taining some  morsels  of  the  Flemish  school 
of  considerable  merit.  Private  collections 
are  extremely  numerous ;  there  is  scarcely 
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a  •  merchant  or  banker  in  Frankfort,  of 
moderate  affluence,  who  has  not  his  little 
gallery,  which,  with  his  music,  his  caleche 
and  his  pipe,  forms  his  favorite  recreation 
from  the  fatigue  of  business. 

But  the  object  of  the  fine  arts,  which  gave 
me  the  highest  gratification,  was  a  single 
statue,  belonging  to  Mr.  B^thmann,  the 
great  banker.  In  a  summer-house  in  his 
jpicturesque  garden,  in  the  suburbs,  you 
find  a  collection  of  admirable  casts  exe- 
cuted at  Paris,  from  many  of  the  celebrated 
antiques.  Besides  these  there  is  one  marble 
statue,  by  Danekker,  of  Stutgard,  which  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  thing  that  I  have  seen 
in  modern  sculpture.  It  is  an  Ariadne 
seated  on  a  Tiger — in  an  attitude  of  great 
diflSculty  of  execution,  but  easy  and  grace- 
ful in  the  highest  degree.  She  is  reclining 
on  one  side — ^her  right  elbow  supported  on 
the  animal's  shoulder,  her  head  turned  with 
a  pensive  grace — one  drooping  hand  holds 
a  slight  drapery,  while  the  other  lightly 
supports  her  right  foot.  The  attitude  is 
so  involved,  that  nothing  but  the  most 
consummate  art  could  have  reconciled  it 
with  nature.     It  is  one  of  the  happiest 
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conceptions  of  grace,  which  a  favored 
moment  of  inspiration  ever  suggested  to 
the  imagination  of  an  artist.  The  figure  is 
the  perfection  of  soft,  feminine,  beauty — 
with  none  of  the  unreal  pomp  of  a  Goddess — 
reclining  in  the  voluptuous  graces,  and 
the  flowing  loveliness  of  a  simple,  but  noble 
form. — ^The  marble  seems,  from  the  ex- 
quisite truth  of  execution,  to  be  imbued 
with  the  warmth  of  life — and  the  contours 
of  the  figure  have  all  the  melting  roundness 
and  softness,  which  charm  us  in  the  females 
of  Titian.  The  Tiger  is  a  majestic  animal, 
not  unworthy  of  the  lovely  biuihen  he  bears. 
The  statue  stands  on  a  pedestal  turning  on 
a  pivot,  for  the  convenience  of  viewing  it  in 
various  lights. — A  rose-coloured  window  is 
also  contrived,  the  light  through  which, 
when  raised,  is  intended  to  shed  on  the 
marble  the  warm  hue  of  flesh ;  but  the 
effect  is  rather  that  of  salmon-colour — and 
the  natural  light  is  far  preferable. — Danek- 
ker  had  this  admirable  work  fifteen  years 
in  hand. — He  composed  it  for  M.  Beth- 
mann,  and  received  one  thousand  guineas 
for  his  inimitable  labours.  M.  B.  has,  I 
understand,  since  been  offered  for  it  nearly 
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three  times  the  sum.  The  artist  is  now  em- 
ployed for  him  on  another  work  as  a  pen- 
dant to  it. 

Society  at  Frankfort  is  divided  into  the 
circles  of  the  Diet  and  those  of  the  citizens^ 
who,  with  the  exception  of  rencontres  at 
the  public  assemblies,  keep  pretty  scrupu- 
lously apart.  At  the  balls  dreadful  alter- 
cations for  precedence  have  sometimes 
taken  place  between  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  their  Excellencies  the  Ministers, 
and  of  their  Worships  the  Civic  Magis- 
trates— but  their  opposing  claims  are,  I 
believe,  now  adjusted  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  The  rich  bankers,  some  of  whom 
eclipse  in  their  establishments  the  most 
splendid  of  the  Plenipotentiaries,  are,  as 
you  may  suppose,  often  convenient  friends 
for  the  Diplomatists;  and  their  smart 
wives  and  daughters,  no  disagreeable  re- 
sources to  the  young  nobles  who  study  di- 
plomacy in  the  ambassador's  bureaux.  A 
gay  young  Count,  attached  to  a  Legation, 
is  the  acknowledged  cavahere  servente  of  a 
pretty  banker's  wife — and  ayoung  merchant 
of  my  acquaintance  was  indebted  for  a  wel- 
come reception  at  the  Diplomatic  balls — 
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solely  to  the  dexterity  of  his  heels.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  edel  leute 
and  the  kauf  leute  is  in  this  way  frequently 
broken  through,  and  becomes  every  day 
less  exclusive — and  indeed  it  is  one  of  the 
complaints  of  the  apposition  class  of  citizens^ 
that  the  Burgomasters  and  Senators  are  apt 
to  be  contaminated  with  aristocratic  ideas, 
in  their  intercourse  Mdth  the  R^resenta- 
tives  of  Sovereigns.  The  Merchants  ge- 
lierally  live  in  a  handsome  hospitable 
style. 

The  Diet,  which  has  done  so  little,  and 
has  so  much  to  do,  is  held  at  the  residence 
of  the  President,  the  Ambassador  of  Aus- 
tria— a  stately  gloomy  mansion — ^perhaps 
not  without  its  influence  on  the  character 
of  its  proceedings. — A  sketch  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Assembly  may  throw  Ught 
on  your  political  acquaintance  with  Ger- 
many in  its  present  state. — ^There  are  seven- 
teen votes ;  eleven  of  which  are  enjoyed 
by  eleven  Powers,  considered  important 
enough  to  possess  a  whole  vote  to  them- 
selves.—These  are  Austria,  Prussia,  Ba- 
varia, Saxony,  Hanover,  Wurtemburg, 
Baden,  Electoral  Hesse,  the  Grand  Duchy 
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of  Hesse,  Denmark  for.  her  German  Pro- 
vince of  Holstein,  and  the  Netherlands  for 
that  of  Luxembourg. — ^Then  follow  about 
twenty,  oi  xoKKoi  Principalities,  who,  with 
the   free   cities,   divide  among  them  the 
^remaining  six  votes — the  Houses  of  Saxony- 
possessing  one  amongst  them,  of  which  the 
King  of  Prussia  comes  in  for  his  quota  as 
Duke  of  Saxony. — Brunswick  shares  one 
with  Nassau;  and  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  and 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin  are  loving  cousins 
and  copartners.     Then  comes  the  respect- 
able   firm    of    Anhalt,    Oldenburg,    and 
Schwartzburg — the  first  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  Anhalt  Bemburg,  and  Anhalt 
Cothen.    Hohenzollern  is  at  the  head  of 
another  joint  Stock  Company,  of  five  or  six 
tiny  proprietors ;  and  by  a  singular  disregard 
of  proportion,  the  four  free  Cities  of  Ham- 
burg,   Lubec,    Bremen,    and    Frankfort, 
each,  containing  perhaps,    a  score  Mer- 
chants,  of  greater  opulence  and    conse- 
quence than  any  of  the  smaller  reigning 
princes,  are  put  oflF  with  one  vote  amongst 
them. 

Thus  the  Diet  is  ordinarily  composed  of 
seventeen  Plenipotentiaries— besides  which. 
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most  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  have 
a  Minister  at  Frankfort  accredited  to  the 
Diet,  as  the  supreme  Power  of  Germany. — 
On  occasions  of  unusual  moment,  or 
matters  affecting  the  basis  of  the  confe^ 
deration,  the  Assembly  will  expand  itself 
into  sixty-nine  votes  —The  kingly  powers, 
of  which  Wurtemburg  is  the  last,  will  then 
enjoy  four  Votes;  Baden,  Electoral  Hesse, 
and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  three— 
and  so  in  proportion :  on  these  occasions 
a  question  must  be  carried  by  three-fourths 
of  the  votes— on  ordinary  occasions  by  a 
simple  majority. — The  Powers  are  bound 
not  to  make  war  on  each  other,  but  to 
submit  to  the  pacific  arbitration  of  their 
disputes  by  the  Assembly.  —  Commerce 
among  the  States  is  declared  free,  and 
emigrations  and  transfers  of  property, 
which  were  formerly  prohibited  or  taxed, 
are  freely  permitted. — They  engage  early 
to  occupy  themselves  with  general  regula- 
tions'for  securing  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  restoration  of  the  representa- 
tive states  to  every  Principality. 

The  deUberations  take  place  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  of  course  are  private, — 
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Hitherto  territorial  and  statistic  arrange- 
ments have  principally  occupied  attention. 
During  my  visits  to  Frankfort  the  Diet 
was  not  sitting.  The  more  interesting  and 
difficult  task  will  soon  be  brought  before 
them,  of  settling  the  constitutions  of  each 
State,  and  arranging  the  extent  of  the 
concessions,  which  absolute  monarchs  will 
be  compelled  to  make  to  the  demands  for 
rational  freedom. 

An  address  to  the  Diet,  praying  for  the 
establishment  of  the  States  in  all  the  Go- 
vernments, in  compliance  with  the  express 
engagement  in  the  act  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, is  now  circulating  from  house  to 
house  for  signatures.  No  one  knows 
whence  it  comes — a  request  to  sign  and 
circulate  it,  is  annexed — and  it  is  loaded 
with  names  of  inhabitants  of  almost  all 
States.  A  Professor  at  a  University, 
and  several  students  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  procuring  signatures.  How  far 
the  Assembly, are  likely  to  fulfil  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  people,  and  to  hold  the  scales 
with  prudence  and  authority,  as  head  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  is  a  subject  on 
which  the  Germans  are  far  from  sanguine. 

II 
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The  slow  forms,  and  the  preference  of  trite 
details  to  momentous  subjects,  which  they 
have  hitherto  displayed,  have  subjected 
them  to  much  ridicule  and  distrust.  Even 
official  courtiers  and  brother  diplomatists^ 
often  allude  to  the  Assembly  with  a  smile 
of  doubt,  and  a  sceptical  shrug  as  to  its 
competency  to  the  high  functions  assigned 
to  it.  On  my  hinting  some  such  doubts 
to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 
he  assured  me  that  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  who  have  ambas* 
sadors  at  Frankfort,  are  resolved  to  exert 
their  influence  to  put  the  states  in  posses- 
sion of  constitutions — ^notwithstanding  the 
reluctance  of  many  sovereigns.  I  trust 
these  liberal  intentions  may  be  acted  on — • 
called  for  as  they  are  by  the  claims  of  rea- 
son and  enlightened  justice,  the  repeated 
promises  of  sovereigns,  when  in  need  of 
their  people's  services — and  the  solemn  en- 
gagement of  the  Act  of  Confederation. 
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They  sing,  they  shouty  their  cymbals  clang — 
Their  green  wreaths  wave — ^they  come,  they  come — 
Each  war-worn  hero  comes  to  hang. 
With  trophies  his  long  wept  for  home. 

Biirger's  Leonora— (W.  R.  Spkncer.) 


I  HAPPENED  to  be  at  Frankfort  on  the 
,18th  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Leipsic — a  day  celebrated  every 
year  with  much  ceremony  throughout  Ger- 
many, under  the  title  of  the  Allen  Deutschen 
Test — the  Feast  of  all  Germans.  Like  most 
rejoicings  among  the  Germans,  it  partook 
deeply  of  a  religious  character.  The  day 
was  observed  strictly  as  a  Sabbath  —  the 
shops  closed,  business  suspended,  the  ex- 
change deserted .  The  churches  were  crowded 
with  persons  of  all  ranks— their  best  apparel 
on  their  backs,  and  a  decorous  gravity  on 
their  physiognomies.  At  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Burgomasters  and  senators,  the 
nobility,    ambassadors  of   the  Diet,   and 
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officers  of  the  Civic  Troops  in  appropriate 
dress-suits  and  uniforms  attended  divine 
service  at  the  Lutheran  church,  on  the 
Parade  Place.  The  ambassadors  and 
nobles  shone  forth  in  all  the  splendour  of 
well-hung  and  brightly-varnished  chariots, 
prancing  horses,  and  tall  chasseurs  with 
green  uniforms  at  the  back  of  their  vehicles; 
while  the  worthy  magistrates  and  senators  dis- 
played their  old-fashioned,  heavy,  coaches, 
adorned  with  the  crowned  Eagle,  the  bear- 
ing of  the  Free  City,  rumbling  along 
behind  stately  long-tailed  coach  horses. 
The  church  was  immensely  crowded — and 
the  whole  congregation  joined  in  the  solemn 
hymns  with  the  zeal  and  unanimity,  which 
so  frequently  give  an  imposing  effect  to 
church  music  in  Germany.  An  appropriate 
sermon  was  preached  by  a  grave  Lutheran 
pastor — the  ponderous  periods  of  which 
were  delivered  with  an  emphatic  solemnity 
of  manner. 

After  church  the  whole  congregation, 
and  almost  the  whole  population  of  the 
city,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions,  flocked  to  a  wide  plain 
on  the   bank   of  the    Maine,  where   the 
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Civic  Troops  and  Landwehr  were  mus- 
tered in  glittering  array. — A  bright  day 
shone  upon  the  gliding  river,  the  handsome 
uniforms  of  the  troops  and  the  well  dressed 
happy  multitude  dispersed  over  the  green 
sward.  The  open  carriages  were  filled 
with  showy  costumes,  and  fresh  fair- 
haired  faces,  either  eagerly  intent  upon  the 
passing  scenes,  or  animated  in  gay  conver- 
sation with  their  surrounding  friends  on 
horseback  and  on  foot.  An  eloquent  and 
pious  discourse  on  the  victory  was  now 
pronounced  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  by 
a  Lutheran  pastor,  on  whom  the  office 
had  devolved  by  lots  drawn  among  the 
superior  officers  of  the  different  religious 
creeds.  After  the  sermon,  the  troops  per- 
formed a  few  respectable  manauvres — in 
which  a  corps  of  volunteer  cavalry,  com- 
posed of  the  principal  merchants,  were 
distinguished  by  their  superior  horses  and 
more  elegant  uniforms.  The  soldiers  then 
ranged  in  columns,  marched  back  towards 
the  city,  shouting  with  loud  accord  solemn 
hymns  and  national  songs  in  accompaniment 
of  the  military  band.  The  multitude  followed 
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in  grave  and  tranquil  procession— listening 
to  the  music,  but  never  joining  their  voices. 
A  smart  young  French  chevalier^  who,  but 
for  the  unhappy  battle  of  Leipsic,  would 
not  have  been  loitering  at  Frankfort  un- 
employed, shqwed  a  fretful  impatience  at 
these  sounds  of  triumph  —  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  German  words,  and  enquired 
earnestly  of  myself  and  a  friend,  whether 
they  did  not  express  a  vaunting  exultation 
over  his  vanquished  coimtrymen.  I  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  Frenchman's  utter 
ignorance  of  the  Germans.  The  German 
soldiers  were  pouring  forth  effusions  of 
pious  praise  to  the  God  of  battle  and  of 
victory,  while  the  French  hero  fancied  them 
indulging  in  that  petty  exultation  and  in- 
glorious boasting,  which  he  conceived  in- 
separable from  the  celebration  of  success. 
Singing  and  preaching  were  the  alternate 
orders  of  the  day.  Large  spaces  were 
railed  off  in  several  of  the  public  squares 
and  streets,  where  choirs  of  boys 
and  girls  from  the  schools  of  the  City 
assembled  several  times  during  the  day, 
and  raised  their  youthful  melodious  voices. 
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with  a  fine  effect  in  praise  of  their 
Creator.  A  rostrum  was  erected  in  the 
principal  square,  from  which  a  third  pastor 
held  forth  sub  die  to  a  congregation  of  the 
town's  people.  These  curious  observances 
terminated  by  an  immense  bonfire  at  night 
on  a  hill  without  the  walls,  to  which  the 
magistrates,  nobility,  &c.  repaired  in  their 
carriages,  and  where  the  multitude  under- 
went a  final  haranguing  from  the  worthy 
burgomaster  on  the  ordinary  topics  of 
congratulation  and  festivity. 

The  order,  gravity,  and  decorum  which 
characterized  the  day,  and  its  celebrators 
of  all  ranks,  were  truly  remarkable.  Every 
thing  was  respectably  decorqus,  and 
phlegmatically  inanimate — but  still  there 
was  a  simpUcity,  a  sobriety,  and  a  religious 
fervour  in  the  ceremonies  which  one  could 
not  help  respecting  and  honoring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  seemed  not  very  well 
calculated  to  rouse  patriotic  fervour,  or  to 
rally  cordial  gratulation,  and  good  spirits. 
The  proceedings  of  the  day  were  all  ar- 
ranged with  systematic  precision ;  and  the 
performers  never  deviated  from  their  parts. 
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The  mob  moved  almost  as  mechanically 
as  the  soldiers  in  file,  or  the  school  children 
headed  by  their  masters  and  mistresses. 
ITiere  was  no  lively  demonstration  of 
feeling — not  a  single  acclamation  of  invo- 
luntary joy — no  mats  de  cocagne^  no  feux 
d'artijiccj  no  flying  flags,  no  opera  gratis, 
as  there  would  have  been  at  Paris — none 
of  the  huzzas,  the  toasts,  the  illuminations 
with  which  John  Bull  commemorates  his 
victories,  German  sobriety  was  preserved 
in  the  midst  of  celebration  and  triumph. 
Music,  and  religion,  the  two  master-chords 
of  the  German  soul,  seemed  sufficient  to 
fill  every  bosom;  and  the  offices  of  prayer 
and  melodious  thanksgiving  appeared  to 
satisfy  all  the  demands  for  excitement, 
which  this  sober-minded  deep-feeling  peo- 
ple required,  and  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  grosser  stimulants  to  joy,  which  such 
occasions  usually  present.  This  seemed  to 
indicate  a  freshness  and  simplicity  of 
feeling,  a  primitive  character  uncorrupted 
by  artifice  and  refinement,  which  I  believe 
the  Germans,  as  a  nation,  will  be  found  to 
possess  in  an  eminent  degree. 
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You  know  something  of  the  writings  of 
Theodore  Kbrner,  the  accomplished  young 
hero,  whose  energetic  poems,  and  un- 
daunted deeds  helped  so  powerfully  to 
kindle  and  to  fan  the  spirit,  which  brought 
about  the  war  of  the  liberation,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Germany. 
Like  Tyrtaeus  of  Sparta,  he  at  once  led  the 
van  in  the  field,  and  inspired  his  country- 
men by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  songs.  They 
breathe  the  very  soul  of  martial  daring,  and 
patriotic  heroism.  Many  of  them  were 
written  at  night  in  the  bivouac — on  the  eve 
of  battle— or  on  the  bed  stained  by  bleeding 
wounds.  His  **  Prayer  during  Battle'' 
is  one  of  the  finest  efiusions  of  pious 
heroism  which  was  ever  conceived.  To 
translate  it,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
sublime  fervour  of  the  original,  would  be 
impossible  :  even  stripped  of  the  charm  of 
verse  it  is  striking. — 


I. 


"  Father,  I  call  on  thee!— The  clouds  of  the  thundering 
cannon  enghroud  me  ! — The  hissing  lightnings  darting  round 
assail  me !— Arbiter  of  battles,  I  call  on  ^  thee  !*-Thou  Fa- 
ther lead  me ! 
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II. 

"  Thou  Father  lead  me — Lead  me  to  victory — ^Icad  me  to 
death  l—Lord,  I  acknowledge  thy  will  1 — As  thou  wiliest, 
lead  me  oh  Lord!— God,  I  acknowledge  thee! 

III. 

*'  God,  I  acknowledge  tliee ! — Thee,  in  the  rushing  of  the 
leaves  of  autumn  ! — Thee,  in  the  thunders  of  the  battle  fray  ! 
—Fountain  of  Grace,  I  acknowledge  thee ! — Thou,  Father, 
bless  me !" 

I  am  afraid  of  spoiling  more  of  this  noble 
effusion. — But  Komer  was  not  alone  a 
soldier  and  a  lyric  poet.  His  tragedies  of 
Zriny  and  Rosamunda,  (the  last  woven  into 
a  beautiful  drama  from  our  historical  tale 
of  Henry  and  Rosamund  Clifford)  prove 
him  to  have  been  gifted  with  a  powerful 
dramatic  genius.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  his 
scenes  delighted  audiences  throughout  Ger- 
many, and  he  was  appointed  dramatic  poet  to 
the  theatre  of  Vienna.  At  his  death,  attheage 
of  twenty- two,  Komer  left  behind  him  eight 
or  ten  dramatic  pieces,  some  ofthem  of  great 
beauty,  and  several  volumes  of  poetry  dis- 
playing strength  of  thought  and  felicity  of 
diction,  and  breathing  the  affections  of  a 
tender  and  pure  heart,  and  the  noble  ardour 
of  a  hero.     While  his  country  was  strug- 
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gling  for  freedom  from  a   foreign   yoke, 
Kbmer's  spirit  could  no  longer  endure  the 
indolent  occupations  of  a  poet.     He  left 
Vienna   in    March     1813,   and  joined    a 
distinguished   Free   Corps  —  in   which  he 
soon  rose  to  rank  and  became  the   idol 
of  his  comrades.     He  courted  danger  and 
death  with  the  cool  devotion  of  heroism; 
and  his  poems  perpetually  breath  a  quiet 
foreboding  of  his  approaching  fate.     He 
was  killed  in  an    engagement    with    the 
French  at    Rosenberg    in    Mecklenburg, 
on  the  26th  of  August   1813.      On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  he  wrote  in  his  pocket- 
book  and  read  to  a  friend,  when  the  signal 
for  attack  was  given,  his  exquisite  dialogue 
with  his  sword,  called  "  The  Sword  Song/' 
The  effect  of  Korner's  spirit-stirring  strains 
on  the  indignant  and  struggling  Germans 
was  electrical.  They  struck  on  the  soul  with 
all  the  power  of  the  most  inspiring  martial 
music — at  this  day  they  are  universally  loved 
and  admired.  They  re  viv^e  the  recollections  of 
glory,  and  penetrate  the  hearts  of  the  Ger- 
mans like  the  notes  of  the  trumpet  of  vic- 
tory, or  the  triumphant  din  of  battle  melt- 
ing in  the  distance.     I  send  you  a  transla- 
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tion  of  one  of  his  patriotic  songs.  It  was 
commenced  in  a  bivouac  hut  on  the  Steck- 
nitz  on  the  morning  of  an  engagement.  The 
metre  is  exactly  preserved. 


•MEN  AND  DASTARDS. 

A    80NO. 

(korwer.) 
The  land  is  roused — the  storm  breaks  loose — 
What  traitor  hand  now  shrinks  from  its  use  ? 
Shame  on  the  palefac'd  wretch,  who  cowers 
In  chimney  corners,  and  damsel's  bowers — 
Shame  on  thee,  crayen  recreant  sot  I 
Our  German  maidens  greet  thee  not— 
Our  German  carols  joy  thee  not — 
Our  German  wine  inspires  thee  not — 
On  in  the  van ! 
Man  to  man ! 
Whoe'er  a  faulchion's  hilt  can  span ! 

While  we  bear  the  brunt  of  the  rainy  night, 
And  watch  through  the  pelting  hailstorm's  spite. 
Canst  thou  in  soft  slumber  thy  senses  drown, 
And  stretch  thy  limbs  on  the  lazy  down  ? 

Shame  on  thee,  craven  recreant  sot ! 

Our  German  maidens  greet  thee  not— - 

Our  German  carols  joy  thee  not — 

Oar  German  wine  inspires  thee  not — 
On  in  the  van  ! 
Man  to  man ! 
Whoe'er  a  faulchion's  hilt  can  span ! 
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When  the  tmnipet's  voice,  like  the  thunders  roll. 

Wrings  and  pierces  our  inmost  soul, 

Go  and  delight  in  the  dulcet  sounds, 

Where  the  eunuch  trills,  and  the  dancer  bounds — 

Shame  on  thee,  craven  recreant  sot ! 

Our  German  maidens  greet  thee  not ; 

Our  German  carols  joy  thee  not ; 

Our  German  wine  inspires  thee  not. 
On  in  the  van  ! 
Man  to  man ! 
Whoe'er  a  faulchion's  hilt  can  span ! 

Wlien  the  noon-tide  sun  darts  down  his  rays, 
And  no  water  drop  our  thirst  allays, 
Canst  thou  at  the  banquet  board  be  found, 
With'  the  champaign  goblets  foaming  round  ? 

Shame  on  thee,  craven  recreant  sot ! 

Our  German  maidens  greet  thee  not — 

Our  German  carols  joy  thee  not — 

Our  German  wine  inspires  thee  not — 
On  in  the  van ! 
Man  to  man ! 
Whoe'er  a  faulchion's  hilt  can  span  ! 

Whilst  we  on  the  eve  of  the  murderous  fray, 
Think  on  our  truC'loves,  far  away ; 
Thou  may'st  thy  harlot's  charms  enfold, 
And  buy  her  tainted  love  with  gold — 

Shame  on  thee,  craven  recreant  sot ! 

Our  German  maidens  greet  thee  not ; 

Our  German  carols  joy  thee  not ; 

Our  German  wine  inspires  thee  not. 
On  in  the  van ! 
Man  to  man ! 
Whoe'er  a  faulchion's  hilt  can  span  ! 
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When  the  bullets  whiz,  when  the  lances  glare. 
And  death  in  a  thousand  forms  we  dare ; 
Can'st  thou  stake  thy  fish  and  smirk  at  ihy  play, 
And  shuffle  thy  cards  in  thdr  mimic  array  ? 

Shame  on  thee,  craven  recreant  sot  i 

Our  German  maidens  greet  thee  not ; 

Our  German  carols  joy  thee  not ; 

Our  German  wine  inspires  thee  not* 
On  in  the  van  ! 
Man  to  man ! 
Whoe'er  a  faulchion's  hilt  can  span  1 

When  our  hour  is  come  on  the  blood-stain'd  heath. 
We  welcome  the  soldier's  martyr-death  ; 
Whilst  thou  in  thy  sickly  couch's  gloom, 
Shalt  shrink  and  shriek  at  the  yawning  tomb. 

Thou  diest,  thou  craven  recreant  sot ! 

Our  German  maidens  weep  thee  not ; 

Our  German  songs  bewail  thee  not ; 

Our  German  beakers  ring  for  thee  not. 
On  in  the  van ! 
Man  to  man ! 
Whoe'er  a  faulchion's  hilt  can  spmi ! 


(    in    ) 


LETTER  VI. 


Ne  soyez  a  la  cour,  si  vous  voulez  y  plaire, 
Ni  fade  adulateur,  ni  parleur  trop  sincere. 

LA  FONT  A  INS. 


We  proceeded  to  AschafFenburg,  by  way 
of  Wilhelmsbad  and  Hanau.  The  road 
runs  through  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Maine, 
sometimes  following  the  brink  of  the  river ; 
the  Taunus  mountains  form  a  noble  object 
on  the  left  as  you  quit  the  stately  towers 
and  buildings  of  Frankfort.  The  Maine 
here  glides  through  a  sandy  plain,  scattered 
with  villages  and  rich  in  mingled  gardens, 
orchards  and  com  country.  The  handsome 
white  chateau  of  Rumbelheim,  appeared  on 
the  edge  of  the  stream — a  cheerful  summer 
residence  of  the  Prince  Frederic  of  Hesse 
Cassel,,  the  father  of  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  whole  country  from  tiie  Heidelberg 
to  the  Rhingau,  and  Homburg  mountains, 
and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  mountains  of 
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the  Spessart,  presents  one  uniform  face. 
The  vast  plain  is  divided  between  large 
forests  of  the  cornraon  Pifius  Sylvestris^  oc- 
casionally interspersed  with  oak  and  beech 
woods,  (though  these  are  principally  on 
the  higher  ground,)  and  large  flat  districts 
of  corn  and  vegetables,  unrelieved  by  a 
single  tree  or  hedge.  The  open  fields  are 
divided  into  small  patches,  by  the  difference 
of  culture,  which  frequently  denotes  the 
boundaries  of  each  peasant's  little  farm. 
The  farms  are  seldom  large,  rarely  exceed- 
ing fifty  acres ;  the  gentleman  farmer  or  spe- 
culative agriculturist  is  a  being  unknown, — 
and  the  opposite  extreme,  the  class  of  agri- 
cultural day  labourers,  is  very  small.  The 
labours  of  the  field  are  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  primitive  class  of  peasant  proprietors. 
This  I  take  to  be  one  main  cause  of  the 
comparative  absence  of  squalid  poverty 
and  distress,  and  of  the  comfortable  res- 
pectability and  ease, which  are  observable  in 
the  lower  ranks  near  the  Rhine.  The 
peasant  generally  holds  his  little  possession 
at  a  fixed  rent  due  to  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
which  is  never  increased.  He  cannot 
be  dispossessed,  -and    his   land   descends 
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from  father  to  son  subject  to  this  burthen  — 
a  tenure  much  resembling  English  copy*^ 
holds*  Leibdgenschaft  (personal  vassalage) 
is  now  completely  abolished  in  this,  and  in- 
deed in  most  parts  of  Germany.  In  Saxony 
and  some  of  the  northern  states  there  are 
still  traces  of  it*  Tithes  are  not  abolished — 
but  they  are  pretty  generally  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  church,  and  payable  to  the 
state.  When  the  young  peasant  starts  in 
life,  matrimony  is  of  course  his  first  step. 
— His  father  advances  him  a  sum  sufficient 
to  purchase  a  few  acres  of  the  sandy  soil, 
and  a  few  cows.  —  If  the  donation  is  not 
considerable  enough  for  the  establishment 
of  a  family,  he  oiften  buys  double  the  quan- 
tity, and  mortgages  his  land  to  some  mo- 
nied  man  in  the  town.  —  This  is  an  accom- 
modation to  both  parties.  The  investment 
supplies  the  place  of  public  funds  in  States 
where  they  do  not  exist,  and  is  often  pre- 
ferred to  them  where  they  do.  A  gentleman 
at  Hanau,  told  me  he  had  many  thousand 
florins  outstanding  on  loan  to  the  peasants 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  who  dis- 
charged the  interest  with  great  punctu- 
ality. 


.  The  approach  to  Wilhelmsbad,  which  li^a 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  through  a  Qoble 
avenue  of  poplars,  which  appeared  doubly 
stately  and  imposing  in  the  darkness  oi 
the  evening  when  I  arrived.  The  ave- 
nue is  terminated  by  a  thick  plantation 
surrounding  a  mock  Gothic  tower,,  the 
factitious  antiquity  of  which  was  happily 
concealed  by  the  shades  of  night — The 
ifoad  divides  into  two  branches,  oi^e  of 
which  winds  round  the  tower  into  the  plan- 
tation,  by  a  bridge  over  a  canal,  whose 
axtificial  falls  and  impetuous  brawling 
sounded  very  formidable  in  the  dark  grove. 
1  was  obliged  to  grope  my  way  through 
this  accumulation  of  romantic  horrors,  in- 
creased by  the  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico^ 
till  the  lights  in  the  hotel  at  Wilhelmsbad 
^.ppeared  glimmering  through  the  trees  to 
direct  my  steps. 

Wilhelmsbad  is  a  range  of  white,  slated 
buildings,  composed  of  a  corps  de  hgis, 
and  two  handsome  wings,  in  a  sequestered 
spot,  surrounded  by  forests  and  avenues. 
It  was  originally  built  by  the  Elector  of 
Hesse  for  a  summer  palace^  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  baths  of  mineral  water.  The 


Elector,  with  whom  money  is  the  summuih 
bonuMj  has  now  converted  it  into  a  public 
hotel,  reserving  a  single  suite  of  rooms  for 
himself.  For  a  considerable  time  his  High- 
ness fanned  the  establishment  on  his  own 
account,  and  condescended  to  appropriate 
the  profits  of  the  saloon,  the  table  (fhdtty 
and  the  baths,  with  ds  little  scruple  as  any 
plebeian  Boniface.  Some  jests  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  others,  at  the  expence  of 
the  illustrious  Aubergiste^  are  said  to  have 
induced  him  to  let  it  to  its  present  occupier. 
It  is  much  frequented  in  summer  by  all 
ranks*.  On  Sunday  a  crowd  of  visitors  from 
Frankfort,  Hanau,  Darmstadt,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  flock  to  Wilhelmsbad,  to 
enjoy  a  day  of  relaxation  and  pleasure  in 
its  picturesque  gardens ;  and  on  Wednesday 
evening,  a  more  select  re-union,  principally 
of  the  noble  classes,  drive  here  to  drink  tea, 
walk,  waltz,  &c.  in  a  familiar  circle.  Besides 
picturesque  gardens  and  shrubberies,  it 
presents  the  usual  agrimens  of  a  German 
Watering  Pbce-Ha.  gaming  table,  table 
d'MtCy  balk,  swings,  roundabouts,  publici 
walks,  and  rustic  benches. 
^il^fotvi  is  a  neat   townj   of  moderate 
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extent,  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  fosses, 
agreeable  avenues,  and  planted  pro* 
menades.  One  half  of  the  town,  called 
the  Old  Town,  is  of  considerable  antiquity 
and  of  grotesque  irregularity  of  building. 
The  New  Town  was  principally  erected  by 
French  refugees,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,— This  quarter  consists  of  regular 
straight  streets,  with  one  handsome  though 
formal  P/oce,  containing  the  old  Rath-Hausj 
(Town-House,)  and  ornamented  by  five 
wells,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  at  each 
corner.  Its  trade  is  much  fallen — ^and  its 
wealth  has  declined  of  late  years.  The 
Elector,  when  Hereditary  Prince,  resided 
here,  but  the  palace  has  been  deserted  since 
his  coming  to  the  Electorate.  There  are 
many  emigrants  from  France  and  Flanders ; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Swiss  have 
settled  here,  and  imported  their  skill  and 
industry  in  the  arts  of  watch-making  and 
jewellery. 

The  Elector  is  more  popular  at  Hanau, 
than  in  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  In  re- 
membrance of  his  residence  here,  as  Elec- 
toral Prince,  he  grants  many  inmiumties 
to  its  inhabitants,  which  his  other  subjects 
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do  not  enjoy.  The  taxes  are  very  modera^^ 
— ^The  New  Town,  was  built  by  refugees  af 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz ;  and 
in  consideration  of  thdr  settling  and  build- 
ing  it,  the  Prince  of  that  day  granted  con- 
siderable privileges  to  the  town  for  ever. 
These  were  all  abolished  during  the  French 
occupation — but  the  Elector  restored  them 
on  his  return  to  his  territories.  These  cir- 
cumstances conspire. to  render  the  towns- 
men of  Hanau  well  contented  with  their 
condition.  The  names  of  half  the  trades- 
men in  the  town  denote  their  French  origin. 
There  is  a  French,  and  also  a  Dutch 
Protestant  church — and  in  this  last.  Service 
is  performed  every  Sunday  in  the  Dutch 
language,  although  there  are  now  scarcely 
six  persons  in  the  town  who  understand  it. 

There  are  few  Princes  against  whom  the 
charge  of  oppression  has  been  louder  or  more 
deserved,  than  against  the  Elector  of  Hesse 
Cassel.  His  bartering  of  his  people  to  bleed 
in  foreign  service,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  is  a  stigma  indelibly  attached  to 
his  name ;  and  it  is  painful  to  reflect,  that 
the  buyers  in  this  cold  blooded  traffic  were 
tspcarcely  less  blameal>le  than  the    seller. 
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Avarice,  hauteur ^  military  foppery,  and 
narrow  prejudice  against  all  tbat  is  en- 
lightened and  liberal,  are  bis  distinguishing 
qualities.  Hafing  no  longer  a  market  for 
his  subjects,  his  disposition  takes  the  direc- 
tion of  harassing  them  by  monopolies  and 
speculations  in  com  on  his  own  account 
By  a  whimsical  sort  of  conscientiousness, 
he,  however,  acts  the  miser  equally  with 
his  public  and  his  private  purse— -even 
sometimes  in  opposition  to  his  personal 
tastes.  His  troops  are  his  favorite  resource; 
but  no  troops  are  more  pitifully  paid, 
more  shabbily  clothed,  or  more  generally 
discontented.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence, 
that  in  a  state  where  the  Prince  is  a 
notorious  drill-sergeant,  ever  occupied  in 
military  details,  the  army  should  be  uni* 
versally  disaffected  to  his  person.  When 
I  was  at  Hanau,  the  Elector  was  expected 
<— >an  event  announced,  as  usual,  by  the 
yard  of  horse^hai^,  powder,  and  pomatum 
dangling  on  the  backs  of  the  guards — ^with* 
out  this  gratifying  spectacle,  it  goes  hard 
with  the  old  Sovereign  to  quaff  his  Rhenish, 
or  to  "  sleep  o'nights/' 
.    So  much  for  the  army— The  Elector  ha» 
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.taken  not  less  effectual  means  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  great  bodjr  of  his 
<nvil  subjects.  Restored  to  his  dominions, 
where  he  was  expected  with  an  impatience, 
which  moderate  prudence  might  have 
turned  to  profit,  he  imagined  that  with  a 
stroke  of  his  pen  he  could  transform  every 
thing  to  the  precise  condition  in  which  he 
had  left  it.  Like  his  fellow  eptigrSs  in 
France,  he  returned  from  his  exile,  saM 
avoir  rien  appris,  ou  rien  oubliS.  He  annulled 
the  sale  of  the  national  domains,  restored 
them  to  the  emigrant  proprietors,  without 
compensation  to  the  purchasers.  Every  act 
of  the  Westphalian  government  was  de- 
clared void.  All  King  Jerome's  employSi 
were  dismissed,  and  many  obliged  to  quit 
the  country.  The  promotions  of  the  old 
servants  of  the  Elector,  who  had  remained 
in  the  French  service,  were  annulled,  and 
they  displaced  or  sent  back  to  their  former 
rank.  The  army  werc^  treated  in  the  same 
way — and  more  than  one  general  was  de- 
graded to  his  former  rank  of  lieutenant.  A 
gentleman  in  office,  who  knew  how  to 
stoop  to  conquer,  contrived  to  dupe  his 
Monarch  with  much   adroitness. — When 
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the  Electoral  Govermnent  left  the  countr/, 
he  was  secretary  of  a  Department,  of  which 
he  was  made  President  during  the  West* 
phalian  reign.  The  President  seeing  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Elector,  when  he 
was  sent  for  in  turn,  and  asked  his  situation, 
replied  with  humility,  "  I  am  secretary  of 

the    department    of  /'    The    old 

monarch,  pleased  with  this  recognition 
of  his  retrograding  system,  instantly  bade 
the  courtier  remain  President. 

An  ancient  animosity  has  subsisted  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  in  some  degree  extending  to 
the  subjects  of  the  two  countries.  This 
grave  breach,  which  had  kept  his  Electoral 
Highness  for  many  years  a  stranger  to  his 
Grand  Ducal  cousin  and  brother,  has  just 
now  been  closed :  an  event,  signalized  by  an 
exchange  of  the  Grand  Crosses  of  the  re- 
spective houses,  and  a  reciprocal  conferring 
of  them  on  the  respective  Prime  ministers. 
Abridge  over  the  Maine  which  separates  the 
two  territories,  is  to  be  built  in  token  of  re- 
conciliation. About  three  weeks  ago,  the 
Elector  paid  his  first  visit  at  Darmstadt,  with 
the  Crown  Prince,  when  he  was  received  in 
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grand  gakt  at  Court;  and  to  the  usual  gra^ 
cious  summons  from  the  Court  was  added, 
an  agreeable  command  to  be  present  at 
the  Castle  not  later  than  twelve  o'clock, 
to  form  a  circle  to  receive  his  Electoral 
Highness: — the  ladies  not  to  forget  their 
trains.  The  Elector's  person  is  not  more 
attractive  than  his  character.  He  is  now 
advanced  in  age,  and  is  afflicted  with  an 
enormous  excrescence,  nearly  the  size  of  a 
hat,  on  his  neck.  The  Crown  Prince  is  in 
most  respects  the  reverse  of  his  father, 
without  being  more  amiable  or  more  esti- 
mable :  dissolute,  extravagant,  and  loaded 
with  debt.  He  married  a  Princess  of 
Prussia,  who  suffers  much  from  his  ill  con^ 
duct.  The  people  have  little  hopes  from 
his  succession. — His  son's  reign  will  proba* 
bly  present  only  a  change  of  evils-~        » 

Dente  lupus,  cornu  taurus  petit — 

He  will  spend  more  money  among 
them ;  at  first  drawn  from  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  his  father — afterwards,  in  all 
probability,  from  their  own  pockets.  The 
Elector  returned  the  same  evening  from 
I>annstadt  to  his  favorite  Wilhelrosbad  ;* 
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while  his  hopefcd  son,  for  whom  a  {feasant 
CYeDing  circle  was  prepared  by  the  amiable 
Hereditary  Princess  of  Hesse-Darmsfcadt, 
had  die  good  taste  to  prefer  putting  him*" 
self  to  bed  at  six  o'clock,  and  amusing 
himself  with  a  circle  of  courtiers  round  his 
bed<*8ide ! 

The  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  is  the  only 
one  of  the  GermajQ  Princes,  who  emigrated 
from  his  territory,  and  ]efl  his  throne  to  an 
usurper.  The  others  swam  with  the  stream 
oi  power,  and  by  transferring  their  alliance 
from  the  allies  to  Napoleon  and  from  Napo* 
Icon  to  the  allies,  either  as  force  compelled 
OP  self  interest  swayed  them,  contrived  most 
prosperously  to  weather  out  the  gale,  and 
to  procure  additions  of  territory,  new  titles 
and  new  decorations.  The  consequence  of 
this  singular  conduct  of  the  Elector  (what* 
ever  may  have  been  its  motive)  has  been  to 
render  his  government  the  most  oldfashioned 
in  Germany~.that  which  has  the  least 
moved  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  a 
complete  specimen  of  all  that  hostility  to 
improvement,  that  narrow  adherence  to 
obsolete  systems,  which  till  recent  events 
actuated  too  many  European  govemmentsi 


The  press  is  doubly  entiindled^iiot  a 
symptom  of  a  constitution  appears — talents 
and  activity  are  excluded  from  administra^* 
tion  —  education  checked  —  all  persons 
below  a  certain  rank  prohibited  sending 
their  sons  to  Universities.  Scarcely  a  ray 
of  promise  at  present  appears,  favorable 
to  the  improvement  in  mind,  or  the  ad^ 
vancement  in  freedom  of  the  people. 

Hanau,  and  the  neighbouring  country 
have  been  the  theatre  of  battles  and  bloods 
shed  in  several  interesting  periods.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  war,  the  town  under- 
went a  dreadful  siege  by  the  Imperial 
troops,  which  lasted  for  nine  months.  The 
trenches  of  the  enemy  surrounded  it  on  alt 
sides,  and  a  strict  blockade  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  the  most  cruel  sufferings 
from  famine  and  disease.  The  Count  of 
Hanau,  at  that  time  its  soverdgn,  had  re^ 
tired  with  his  family  into  Holland,  leaving 
his  capital  garrisoned  by  the  Swedish 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  distin- 
guished Scotch  General,  Ramsay.  After  a 
long  endurance  of  the  miseries  of  a  block- 
ade, and  after  repeated  offers  of  honorable 
capitulation  had  been  rejected  by  the  Im«^ 
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perial  General,  Lamboy,  the  town-council 
resolved  on  seeking  relief  from  their  Pro- 
testant ally  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-CasseL 
Three  messengers  were  sent  out  of  the  gates 
in  the  dead  of  the  night.  Two  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  —  the  third  reached 
the  liandgrave,  who  was  touched  with 
the  narrative  of  the  distresses  of  the 
town.  His  wife  was  a  Countess  of  Hanau, 
and  she  interceded  with  her  husband  for  her 
native  town  and  county.  The  Landgrave 
marched  with  6000  men  to  the  relief  of 
the  besieged.  The  Hessians  and  Swedes 
united,  dislodged  the  enemy,  destroyed  their 
fortifications,  and  obliged  them  to  raise 
the  siege.  Waggon  loads  of  provisions,  and 
droves  of  cattle  accompanied  the  Hessian 
troops.  The  Landgrave,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  accompanied  by  the  famous 
Count  Konigsmark,  entered  the  town  in 
triumph,  and  repaired  amidst  the  enthusi- 
astic acclamations  of  the  people  to  the 
Protestant  Church  to  return  thanks  for  the 
deliverance.  This  took  place  on  the  1 3th 
June  l6S6 — ^and  this  day  is  still  solemnized 
every  year  by  a  sacred  thanksgiving  and  fes- 
tive  entertainments.  Singularly  enough,  the 
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ptople  have  christened  this  epoch  after  the 
general  of  their  enemy,  and  call  it  the  Lam- 
boy  Fest  (Lamboy  Feast).  The  Forest  also 
in  which  the  engagement  partly  took  place 
is  called  the  Lamboy  Forest ;  and  here  the 
inhabitants  of  Hanau  of  all  ranks  celebrate 
the  deliverance  of  their  ancestors  and  their 
city  by  a  sort  of  rural  fair.  Tents  are 
pitched,  tables  spread,  stalls  gaily  decorat- 
ed, benches  crowded  with  young  and  old— 
atad  music,  waltzing,  and  card-playing  oc- 
cupy the  happy  groupes. 

The  Lamboy  wald^  and  a  large  level  field 
between  it  and  the  town,  were  also  the  scene 
of  the  bloody  "  battle  of  Hanau,^'  which  took 
place  between  the  French  and  the  Allies, 
in  the  retreat  of  the  former  from  the  dis- 
astrous field  of  Leipsic.  Hanau  lies  in  the 
direct  road  from  Leipsic  to  Frankfort  and 
Mayence ;  and  as  the  French  must  neces- 
sarily retreat  by  this  road,  the  united  Aus- 
trian and  Bavarian  army,  commanded  by 
the  Prince  of  Wrede,  marched  hastily  from 
Wurzburg  and  Aschaffenburg  to  cut  off  the 
passage  of  the  French  towards  the  Rhine. 
The  Bavarians  and  Autrians  occupied  the 
town  of  Hanau^  and  posted  themselves  in  a 
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long  •  line  witiiout  the  town^  across  the 
Leipsic  road.  Their  elQfective  force  was 
betweeD  SO  and  40,000  men,  magnified,  as 
usual  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Grand  Army, 
to  "  60  or  70,000'\  On  the  morning  of 
the30th  October  1813,  the  Emperor  arrived 
within  a  league  of  the  town,  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  Imperial  guard,  large  bodies  of 
Tirailleurs,  and  altogether  a  force  of  about 
60,000  men,  12.000  being  cavalry.  Hear, 
how  the  aforesaid  bulletin  speaks  of  this 
important  force : — "  Nous  n'  avans  eu 
d^engagh  que  5000  Tirailleurs^  4  bataiUons 
de  vieille  garde^  e#,  d  peu  presj  80  escadrons  de 
cavalerie^  et  120  pieces  de  canon  !"  Napoleon 
took  up  an  admirable  position  in  the  skirts 
of  the  fine  Lamboy  Forest  which  covers  the 
town  to  the  north,  and  which  served  as  a 
protection,  and  a  retiringpoint  for  his  army. 
The  battle  commenced  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  raged  ^ith  various  success  during 
the  day— the  tide  of  victory  rolling  back-* 
wards  and  forwards,  from  the  town  to  the 
forest,  and  from  the  forest  to  the  town^  as 
the  Frendi  drove  back  the  Germans  into 
the  very  suburbs  and  entered  in  pursuit  of 
them,  burning  and  laying  waste  the  streets; 
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pr  as  the  Germans  again  push^  back  their 
enemies  into  the  shelter  of  the  thick  foresL 
A  mill  on  the  river  Kinzig^  which  runs  just 
without  the  town,  was  the  scei^  of  despe* 
rate  struggles.  The  French  drove  back  the 
Bavarians  to  the  banks,  and  thrust  hundreds 
into  the  deep  stream.  The  miller,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  coolly  went  out  amidtSt 
the  shower  of  balls  and  stopped  the  flood- 
gates, so  as  to  leave  a  safe  retreat  to  the 
Bavarians  over  the  mill  dam.  The  side  oC 
the  town  next  the  scene  of  battle  wad  con* 
stantly  takeji  and  retaken  by  the  contend- 
ing armies.  In  the  night  of  th^  SOtb, 
the  watchword  was  changed  not  less  tha^^ 
seven  times  between  the  French  •*  Qui  vU  T^ 
and  the  German  "  Wet  ist  da  T'  The  trunks 
of  the  trees  in  the  avenues  are  stiU  shat«- 
tered  and  perforated  through  and  through 
with  die  marks  of  cannon  balls;  and  th& 
whole  of  one  large  suburb  which  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  the  bombardmait  of  the 
French  is  now  reappearing  in  neat  new 
buildings* 

'  Napoleon  bivouacked  with  his  suite  in  the 
forest  during  the  night  of  the  30th.  Early 
in  the  morniAg  of  the  31st  he  sent  an 
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Aide-cle^Camp  at  the  head  of  an  escort  to 
summon  the  Prefect  of  Hanau  before  him* 
The  'Prefect  found  his  Impertal  Majesty 
seated  in  the  forest  on  a  red  morocco 
stool,  in  front  of  two  large  tents,  with  blue 
hangings.  A  watch-fire  was  blazing  in  the 
front.  The  Emperor  was  surrounded  by 
Caulincourt  his  grand  Equerry,  Berthier, 
Macdonald,  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  and 
others ;  while  in  an  outer  circle  stood  the 
efficers  of  his  personal  guard,  with  their 
swords  drawn.  When  the  Prefect  was 
ushered  in.  Napoleon  addressed  him  rapidly. 
"  You  are  Prefect  of  Hanau?  This  is  the 
"  most  pitiful  town  in  Germany. — ^The 
^*  citizens  have  received  the  Austrians  and 
^^  Bavarians  with  huzzas  and  vivats  —  I 
^  cannot  compel  you  to  love  the  French — 
**  but  I  should  have  thought  it  was  your 
"  policy  to  hold  more  to  France,  than  to 
*•  Russia. — By  way  of  punishment  I  saluted 
"  the  town  with  a  few  grenades  last  night— 
•*  Has  the  fire  done  much  mischief  ?'' — ^The 
Prefect  described  the  devastation  occasi* 
oned  by  it,  and  humbly  represented  the 
kind  reception  given  to  the  French  at 
Hanau  for  the  last  seven  years  and  the  mi- 
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series  suffered  by  the  inhabitants — appeal- 
ing to  the  Generals  present  for  the  truth  of 
hia  representation.  Napoleon  called  loudly 
for  ^^  Augereau/'  and  the  Marshal  appeared 
with  a  profound  obeisance—**  You  have 
"  been  Governor  of  this  district  for  a 
short  time— -what  have  you  to  say  of  the 
people?''  Augereau  spoke  warmly  in 
their  favor,  and  in  particular  of  the  zeal  of 
the  Magistrates;  when  Napoleon  wound  up 
the  conversation  in  his  usual  elegant  and 
unanswerable  manner.  "  Oest  battle  sai$ 
^*  que  les  magistrats  sont  dt  braves  gens — 
**  mats  la  bourgeoisie  est  de  la  canaille-^ 
"  Now  I  leave  the  town  to  the  Cossacs — if 
"  it  does  not  mend,  I  shall  chastize  it  more 
"  severely  another  time.'' 

The  Emperor  little  apprehended,  that  his 
own  Capital,  was  soon  to  suffer  the  same 
fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Cossacs,  which  he 
left  them  to  inflict  on  the  town  of  Hanau. 
The  battle  continued  during  the  Slst,  and 
ended  with  immense  loss  to  both  armies. 
The  French  suffered  the  most;  but  the 
Prince  of  Wrede  is  much  blamed  for  not 
cutting  of  their  retreat  more  completely  by 
occupjring  a  narrow  pass  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  where  his  victory  might  have  been 
more  decisive, 

A  yoimg  Belgian  Officer,  who  was  Aide* 
de-Camp  to  General  Exceknans,  at  the 
battle  of  Hanau,  described  fiuonaparte^s 
temper  to  me  in  lively  colours.--*His  rage, 
of  which  both  himself  and  the  General  were 
occasional  objects,  was  frantic  and  ridicu- 
lous beyond  measure.^ — He  would  gnash 
and  grin  with  his  teeth,  and  talk  through 
them  in  a  shrill  tone—and  fling  his  cocked 
hat  OH  the  ground,  and  jump  on  it — then 
drop  on  a  sudden,  into  a  tone  of  irony 
or  exhausted  composuro— 

-—  when  dead  paleness  in  his  cheek  took  leizure. 
And  all  his  blood  in's  boiling  heart  did  treasure. 
Then  in  his  wild  revenge  kept  he  nor  mean  nor  measure. 

Some  General  who  had  commanded  a 
body  of  Cavalry  in  an  engagement,  had 
committed  a  fault. -^-Buonaparte  ordered 
another  to  take  the  command,  and  the 
General  to  attend  him« — He  assailed  him 
with  a  torrent  of  abuse,  the  lowest  and 
most  emphatic  he  could  bring  forth— con. 
l^ludiag  with — mais  cependant  vom  Stes  im 
hrave  hamme—je  mc  Jie  d  ,  t;oi£^--«ruii5  cela 
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n'empeche  pasj  que  vous  ne  valez  pas  quatre 
sous. — ^Andy  after  thus  abusing  the  poor 
General's  incapacity,  the  Emperor  showed 
his  appreciation  of  his  fidelity  by  instantly 
giving  him  the  command  of  a  guard  round 
his  own  person. 

You  will  smile  when  I  tell  you  that  a 
very  profitable  letter  of  introduction  which 
I  presented  at  Hanau,  was  from  the  pen  of 
a  most  invaluable  personage — my  washer- 
woman in  London.  The  good  woman 
having  a  daughter  in  service  at  Hanau,  I 
charged  myself  with  a  packet  for  her,  under 
cover  to  her  mast^,  one  of  the  citizens 
of  the  town.  His  wife  being  an  English- 
woman, and  he  himself  having  resided  many 
years  in  England,  they  overloaded  me  as 
an  English  traveller  with  hospitable  at^ 
tentions.  My  host's  history  is  rather  cu- 
rious. A  quarrel  with  his  step-mother  had 
induced  him  to  "  leave  his  father's  house,'' 
when  young,  and  embark  for  England. 
Having  acquired  in  trade  in  London  a  for- 
tune sufficient  for  comfort  in  Germany,  he 
married  and  returned  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  found  that  his  parents  were  dead, 
and  that  their  property  had  devolved  to 
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him.  A  large  rambling  house,  containing 
thirteen  rooms  on  a  floor,  and  adorned  with 
pictures  of  old  Electors  and  Landgraves, 
was  a  part  of  his  patrimony.  The  house 
goes  by  the  name  of  Noah's  Ark,  from  the 
singularity  of  its  construction,  arising,  as  the 
story  goes,  from  a  cause,  not  less  singular. 
The  upper  story  is  a  complete  second  house, 
erected  on  the  first.  The  builder,  an  opu- 
lent citizen,  who  possessed  ninety-nine 
houses  in  Hanau,  was  ambitious  of  roun- 
ding his  number  to  one  hundred — ^but  the 
jealousy  of  the  citizens  opposed  his  whim, 
unless  he  consented  to  pave  a  path  to  the 
church,  some  hundred  yards  long,  with 
Reichs  Dollars.  He  decUned  this  exorbi- 
tant tax ;  but  unwilling  to  resign  the  dis- 
tinction of  owning  one  hundred  houses,  he 
contented  himself  with  a  hundreth  placed 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  ninety-nine. 
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LETTER  VII. 


A  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride  — 

GOLDSMITH* 


Tak  I NG  leave  of  our  hospitable  acquain- 
tance, we  proceeded  towards  Aschaffen* 
burg.  On  the  left,  about  two  leagues  from 
the  road,  rises  a  bold  range  of  mountains, 
covered  with  beech  forest  and  cultivated 
fields — ^the  commencement  of  a  district, 
called  the  Frei  Gericht^  to  which  the  simpli- 
city and  sturdy  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  give 
considerable  interest.  The  Frei  Gericht  was 
formerly  an  immediate  territory  of  the 
Empire— and  partly  owing  to  that  circum- 
stance, and  to  its  remoteness  from  the  seat 
of  empire,  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  an  undis- 
turbed exitsence,  with  many  immunities,  to 
which  their  neighbours  were  strangers.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  Emperor  ceded  this  district  to  the  Elec- 
tor of  Hesse  in  liquidation  of  a  debt.  The 
first  attempt  of  this  new  master  was  to 
make  soldiers  of  the  rude  inhabitants,  who 
had  never  seen  a  bayonet,  or  heard  the  re- 
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port  of  a  cannon.  They  opposed  themselves 
to  this  invasion  of  their  peaceful  existence, 
with  an  inveteracy,  and  an  indignation  sur- 
passing all  bounds.  Squadrons  of  troops 
were  sent  into  the  mountains  to  teach  them 
obedience  —  they  secured  parties  of  the 
peasants,  who  made  a  desperate  defence 
with  their  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
brought  them  down  to  Hanau.  Here  they 
were  subjected  to  the  cruellest  discipline  of 
the  guard-room,  which  they  endured  with 
an  obstinate  and  declared  determination 
never  to  become  soldiers,  but  in  defence  of 

their  own  mountains.  An  act  of  cruelty 
committed  by  an  officer  on  one  of  these 
poor  men  on  parade,  was  revenged  by  one 
of  his  comrades,  who  instantly  stabbed  the 
officer  with  his  bayonet.  The  man  con* 
trived  to  conceal  himself — and  when  all  were 
interrogated  with  intimidating  menaces, 
the  real  culprit  was  sheltered  by  each  of  his 
comrades  offering  himself  up  as  the  perpe^ 
trator.  By  dint  of  continued  severity, 
some  were  forced  into  the  ranks ;  others 
remained  firm  in  their  resistance,  and  were 
at  last  suffered  to  return  home  to  their  moun- 
tains.  What  the  ill-judged  harshness  of  the 
Elector's   officers  could  not   accomplish, 
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has  since  been  effected  by  the  French ;  and 
numbers  of  these  sturdy  peasants  have  been 
drawn  into  the  ranks  in  the  late  campaigns. 
The  spirit  with  which  they  defended  theit 
freedom,  and  their  mountainous  dwellings^ 
is  the  best  proof  that  they  were  not  want* 
ing  in  the  main  qualities  of  a  soldier,  when 
they  took  up  arms  by  choice. 

We  did  not  omit  stopping  at  the  little 
village  of  Dettingen,  about  three  leagues 
from  Aschaffenburg,  celebrated  for  the  bat* 
tie  in  which  George  the  Second  commanded 
in  person  in  1743.  We  made  enquiries  at 
the  little  inn  for  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
house  where  our  monarch  slept.  The  for- 
mer adjoins  the  town ;  but  the  house,  which 
is  still  standing,  lies  at  some  distance.  The 
moment  the  lad  to  whom  we  addressed  our 
inquiries,  understood  their  object,  he  ran 
up  stairs  to  fetch  his  grandfather,  who,  he 
assured  us,  could  tell  us  all  about  the  mat- 
ter.—The  gouty  old  landlord  came  hobbling 
down  stairs  with  a  tattered  printed  sheet  in 
his  hand,  which  proved  to  be  an  account 
of  the  battle,  printed  at  the  time — with  full 
details,  and  long  lists  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken.  The  old  host  preserved  this  re* 
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cord  with  great  care,  and  resolutely  re- 
sbted  our  proposals  to  purchase  it— no. 
doubt  finding  it  a  lucrative  property ;  for 
the  English,  he  said,  never  passed  without 
enquiring  about  the  battle.  He  assured  us, 
that  he  remembered  well  seeing  tlie  Konig 
van  England  in  his  red  uniform,  on  a  white 
long-tailed  horse, — that  he  was  nine  years 
old  at  the  time— consequently  now  about 
eighty-three — an  age  quite  consistent  with 
his  bulky  paralytic  figure  and  broken  voice. 
After  leaving  Dettingen,  the  country 
becomes  a  rough  waste  of  forest  and  sand, 
in  the  hillocks  of  which,  drifted  by  the 
wind,  the  stunted  firs  are  sometimes 
half  buried.  The  passage  through  the 
deep,  long  avenues,  resembled  travelling  in 
the  snow— we  moved  stilly  and  slowly 
forward,  without  noise,  never  exceeding  a 
foot  pace.  Aschafienburg  appeared  before 
us,  beautifully  situated  on  a  little  eminence 
at  the  foot  of  the  wooded  mountains  of  the 
Spessart.  On  a  terrace  covered  with 
shrubs,  overlooking  the  Maine,  stands  the 
venerable  Castle  of  Aschafienburg — a  large 
red  stone  edifice,  whose  slated  minaret 
towers,  grotesque  pinnacles  and  high  roof 
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studded  with  lucarnes^  present  an  impo- 
sing but  incongruous  melange  of  every  de« 
scription  of  architecture.  Most  of  the  pa- 
laces and  public  buildings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, of  a  few  centuries  date,  display  the 
same  impure  variety  of  style.  The  Castle, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Electors  of  May-* 
ence,  and.since  of  the  Prince  Primate  of  the 
Rhenish  Confederation,  is  now  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Bavaria, 
who  keeps  here  a  pleasant  little  Court. 
AschaflFenburg  is  a  neat  little  town, 
with  no  other  importance  than  what  it 
acquires  from  the  residence  of  the  Prince's 
Court,  which  is  complained  of  by  the 
inhabitants  as  retired  and  unostentatious, 
with  none  of  the  life  or  the  splendour 
of  the  half  ecclesiastical  and  half  civil  Court 
of  the  Prince  Primate.  The  walk  which 
the  Prince  Primate  constructed  round  the 
town,  called  the  Schone  Thai,  (Beautiful 
Valley,)  is  an  agreeable  memento  of  his  reign. 
It  is  a  fine  wide  promenade,  running  along 
the  bottom  of  what  appears  to  have  been 
once  the  ditch  of  the  ramparts.  The  slop- 
ing  sides  are  covered  with'plantations,  whose 
luxuriant   branches    arch    thickly  above. 
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forming  a  delightful  green  vault.  This 
cool  promenade  nearly  makes  the  circuit  of 
the  town,  ending  in  the  beautiful  shrubberies 
under  the  Castle  overhanging  the  river, 
which  somewhat  remind  one  of  those  at 
Windsor, 

"  Whose  hoary  sides 
With  thicket  overgrowoi  grotesque  and  wild, 
Access  deny/* 

Desending  from  the  terrace  on  which 
the  Castle  stands,  we  passed  the  pic- 
turesque stone  bridge  over  the  Maine  to- 
wards Darmstadt ;  visiting  in  our  way  a 
country  house  and  gardens,  formerly  of  the 
Electors  of  Mayence,  now  of  the  Prince  of 
Bavaria,  called  Schone  Busch  (Beautiful 
Bush.)  A  long  alley  of  poplars  conducted 
us  for  a  league  up  to  the  gardens-~the 
lawns,  lakes,  wildernesses,  and  parterres  of 
which,  are  disposed  with  much  taste  and 
beauty.  A  crew  of  noisy  grotesque  looking 
figures,  were  exploring  diem  at  the  same 
time,  whom  we  presently  recognized  for 
Students  from  the  University,  who  general- 
ly spend  their  summer  vacations  in  rambling 
over  the  country  on  foot.     You  never  fail  to 
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distinguish  them  by  their  strange  costume, 
and  looks,  and  riotous  behaviour.     One  of 
the  youths,  pursuing  the  same  rout  with  our- 
selves, joined  us.     He  was  a  handsome  lad 
of  eighteen,  whose  long  hair  flowing  on 
his     shoulders,    uncravated    neck,   small 
red  cap  with  the  Bavarian  cockade,  and 
knapsack  at  his  back,  did  not  altogether 
ill  become  his  fair  face  and  youthful  figure^ 
He  was  studying  physic  at  Wurtzburg — an 
University  of  some  repute;  and  making  a  pe- 
regrination to  Bensheim  in  the  Bergstrasse, 
on  a  visit  to  his  friends, — anticipating  with 
much  joy  the  delights  of  a  waltz  at  Auer- 
bach    on   the   next  Sunday  evem'ng — for 
which  he  assured  us,  he  had  taken  care  to 
{^ovide  himself  with  pumps  in  his  knapsack* 
—With  his  knotty  stick,  and  light  brown 
jerkin  and  trowsers,  and  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
he  swung  on  at  a  gay  pace,^  which  we,  who 
were  not  quite  such  experienced  pedestrians 
were  sometimes  oUiged  to  check.    His  lit- 
tle gourd  bottle  of  brandy  and  water,  dang- 
ling at  his  button  hole,  was  every  now  and 
then  ap[^ed  to  his  mouth,  as  he  vented  a 
million  sacraments  on  the  hot  sun — ^Tke  Gef^ 
mans  always  add  emphasis  to  their  oaths 
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by  numerical  addition — and  a  very  slight 
excitement  suffices  to  call  forth  a  hundred 
thousand  million  sacraments.  They  also  in- 
voke all  the  possible  woes  and  curses  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  plague^  pestilence^  thunder-^ 
storms^  sickness^  &c«  on  the  unfortunate  ob- 
jects of  their  choler,  with  an  ingenuity  of 
resentment  which  reminds  one  of  the  curses 
of  Caliban: 


YovL  taugbt  me  language 
Is,  I  know  how  to  cone- 


For  six  leagues  of  sand  we  trudged  on  in  a 
sultry  sun,  through  a  noble  forest,  enhvened 
by  our  gay  young  companion,  to  Diburg — 
a  mean  little  town,  which  presented  the 
first  habitations  we  had  seen  since  AschaiF- 
enburg.  Our  Student,  who  was  an  econo* 
mical  traveller,  took  us  to  the  worst  inn  in 
the  place,  where  he  flounced  down  his 
knapsack  on  the  table,  shook  hands  with 
the  pretty  landlady — and  was  soon  relating 
at  his  ease  his  swaggering  tale  to  the  gaping 
peasants  round  the  kitchen  table. 

After  refreshing  ourselves  by  a  nap  on 
the  benches  of  the  black  dirty  inn,  and  a 
of  bread-soup,  sausages,  and  bad 
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urgundy,  we  proceeded  towards  Darm- 
stadt, again  entering  a  fine  forest  of  oak 
and  beech,  through  the  arched  >  shades  of 
which  the  highroad  rambled  in  picturesque 
irregularity.  Long  green  vistas  occasional- 
ly opened  on  each  side,  cut  for  the  con- 
venience both  of  hunting  and  carting 
wood,  and  affording  short  communicating 
passages  from  village  to  village.  The 
mail-cart  to  Aschaffenburg,  passed  us 
toiling  through  the  ruts  at  a  foot  pace — the 
wood  echoing  to  the  cracking  whip  of  the 
post-boy,  who  was  laughing  cheek-by-jowl 
with  a  heavy  peasant  girl,  whom  he  had  ta- 
ken up  to  beguile  the  journey.  Epistolary 
correspondence,  as  you  may  judge  from 
the  character  of  this  Mercury,  does  not  tra- 
vel in  Germany  quite  at  the  rate  of  the 
Bristol  mail — that  happy  invention  for 
bringing  bills  of  exchange  and  billets  doux 
speedily  to  hand.  A  letter  is  sometimes 
ten  days  in  travelling  from  Hanover  to 
Frankfort  (about  200  English  miles) ;  and 
one  which  we  wrote  to  Germany  from  the 
Netherlands  as  our  avant  courier^  brought 
to  some  friends  the  intelligence  of  our  ap- 
proach, when  we  had  been  enjoying  their 
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society  about  three  weeks.  We  arrhred 
at  Daimstadt  on  Saturday  evemng-~in 
time  for  the  Court  chapel  the  next  mor« 
ning,  the  Court  dinner  at  noon,  and  the 
grand  Opera  in  the  evening — the  invariable 
Sunday  occupations  of  the  gay  worid  in  the 
litde  capitals 
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LETTER  VIII. 


Go  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester, 
And  since  we  hare  the  vaward  of  the  day. 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds,— 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream« 


The  quantity  of  forests,  and  their  impor- 
tance as  sources  of  revenue,  render  the  de- 
partment of  Forest  and  Hunting  a  conside- 
rable branch  in  the  machinery  of  the  Ger- 
man governments.  The  Forest  Masters  of 
the  districts  are  high  offices,  to  which  nobi- 
lity is  a  necessary  passport,  as  also  to  those 
of  GentiUiommes  de  la  ChassCj  (Jagd-Junker) 
— appointments  held  by  young  men  of  rank, 
who,  in  a  green  military  uniform,  form  part 
of  the  suite  of  the  Court. 

I  made  a  visit,  in  company  with  the  young 
Princes  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  their 
4jovemor,  to  a  young  fiiend,  just  promoted 
f^oQi  the  office  of  Gentilhomme  de  la  Chasse 
to  that  of  Assistant  Forest  Master,  in  the 
district  of  Lorsch  near  Worms.  Driving 
for  a  few  leagues  along  the  Berg-Strasse^ 
we  came  to  Bensfaeim  a  small  old  town  sur- 
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rounded  with  decaying  walls  and  portals, 
now  the  abode  of  peasants  and  tobacco- 
driers.  The  Berg-strasse  or  Mountain-road, 
is  a  Gnechaussee  stretching  from  Darmstadt 
to  Heidelberg. — On  the  left,  the  wooded 
and  vine-covered  range  of  mountains,  with 
their  old  castles,  forming  the  boundary  of 
the  Odenwald,  runs  parallel  with  the  road, 
and  immediately  above  it.  On  the  right 
stretches  a  vast  sandy  fiat,  through  which 
the  Rhine  wanders — bounded  by  the 
heights  of  Mont  Tonnerre  and  the  Vosges, 
at  50  or  60  miles  distance.  The  villages 
and  towns  on  the  road  are  beautifully  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  mountains— overhung 
by  vine-covered  slopes,  and  embosomed  in 
orchards,  which  extend  in  cheerful  avenues 
along  the  road,  from  one  town  to  another. 

Leaving  the  road  here,  we  drove  over  the 
plain,  towards  the  slated  belfries  of  Lorsch, 
which  announced  the  ancient  scite  of  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  considerable  prince- 
ly Abbeys  in  Germany; — a  centre  from 
whence  civilization  and  instruction  first 
penetrated  into  the  neighbouring  woods  and 
wilds  of  the  Odenwald.  Numerous  cruci- 
fixes by  the  road  side,  also  told  us  that  we 
had  now  entered  a  CathoUc  district. 
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The  Abbey  and  its  magnificent  Abbot- 
princes  once  made  a  conspicuous  figure 
among  the  Ecclesiastical  powers  of  the 
Empire.  In  the  unfortunate  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.,  the  wealth  of  the 
Abbey  excited  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
that  monarch's  greedy  favorite,  Adalbert^ 
Bishop  of  Bremen.  Adalbert,  fearful 
of  exasperating  his  many  enemies  by  an 
open  attack  on  the  Abbot  in  possession, 
conducted  the  Emperor  Henry  to  the  Ab- 
bey, after  the  celebration  of  Easter  at 
Worms.  His  Majesty  and  his  Court  were 
received  with  great  pomp  by  the  Abbot  and 
Monks.  The  designing  Bishop  endeavoured 
to  win  over  the  Abbot  Ulric  by  flattery  and 
smooth  speeches — ^while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  employed  a  Jew  spy  in  his  suite  to  ex- 
cite cabals  among  the  Monks,  and,  if  possi-^ 
ble,  to  detect  impurities  in  the  Abbot" s  hfe* 
Ulric  however  appears  to  have  been  above 
impeachment  in  his  morals,  and  much  belov- 
ed by  his  chapter.  TheEmperor  left  the  Ab- 
bey, thanking  the  Abbot  for  his  hospitali- 
ty ;  but,  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  favorite,  he  summoned  Ulric 
to  app^r  before  him  at  Basle.     Ulric  re- 
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paired  thither  with  a  princely  retinue ;  but 
a  soldier  at  the  gate  of  the  City,  betray- 
ing to  him  the  Emperor's  intention  of  de- 
taining him  and  sending  him  in  captivity 
into  Saxony,  Ulric  turned  back,  and 
eluded  the  Emperor's  design.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  favorite  persuad- 
ed the  weak  Emperor,  without  further  ce- 
remony, to  make  him  a  present  of  the  Ab- 
bey, and  again  to  cite  Ulric  before  him  at 
Koslar.  The  Abbot  was  sick  when  he  set 
forth  on  his  journey ;  and  he  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  he  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  was  carried  back  to  Lorsch  in  a  state 
of  insensibility.  The  Monks,  indignant 
against  the  enemy  of  their  superior,  now 
vowed  to  defend  their  Abbey  and  their 
Abbot  with  their  lives — they  according- 
ly erected  the  strong  fortress  of  Star- 
kenburg,  which  still  forms  a  striking  and 
picturesque  ruin  on  the  mountains,  a 
league  from  Lorsch.  Adalbert  besieged 
the  Castle  of  Starkenburg ;  and  during 
his  attendance  at  the  siege,  the  Princes  of 
the  Empire  compelled  Henry  to  dismiss 
this  rapacious  parasite.  Ulric  was  put 
in  peaceful  possession  of  his  Abbey,  and 
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Summoned  before  the  Diet  to  receive  apo- 
logies and  satisfaction  for  his  wrongs. 
He  appeared  with  great  pomp.  His  twelve 
principal  vassals  each  furnished  him  with  • 
100  armed  knights.  The  Emperor  was 
compelled  by  the  Princes  to  cancel,  in  the 
face  of  the  assembly,  all  his  injurious  edicts 
against  Ihe  Abbot.  A  renewed  Charter  of 
immunities  was  granted  to  Ulric — and  he 
returned  to  Lorsch  in  triumph,  to  the  joy 
of  his  chapter,  and  the  satisfaction  of  all 
his  subjects. 

A  mouldering  Gothic  fragment  of  the  \ 
nave  of  the  abbatial  Church  is  still  stand- 
ing— and  this,  together  with  a  mass  of  the 
old  garden  wall,  and  the  broken  remains  of 
some  fine  avenues  of  trees,  are  the  only 
existing  vestiges  of  this  splendid  ecclesias- 
tical establishment.  The  fragment  of  the 
Church  is  degraded  into  a  homely  out- 
building, to  the  residence  of  the  Master  of 
the  Forests,  which  usurps  the  site  of  the 
Convent — and  the  humbled  Catholics  of 
Lorsch  are  compelled  to  hear  mass  in  a 
mean  parochial  Church,  hung  round  with 
rude  paintings,  meant  to  represent  the 
figure  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour.— All 

L  2 
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the  worldly  trappings  of  their  faith  are 
torn  away — the  mitre  and  the  crozier, 
which  announced  at  once  the  spiritual 
father  and  the  temporal  sovereign,  are  an- 
nihilated—the venerable  Gothic  walls  laid 
low — and  the  servants  of  a  Protestant 
Prince  reign  in  the  place. — But  the  faith  of 
the  people  remains  as  it  has  been  handed 
down  to  them  for  ages. — The  solemn  rituals, 
and  chaunts  of  their  worship  are  the  same 
which  have  been  heard  in  the  spot  for 
centuries — the  spirit  of  Catholicism  still 
lingers  about  the  ruins  of  its  establishnient. 
—It  is  the  work  of  a  few  hours  to  over- 
throw dignities,  confiscate  monasteries,  or 
destroy  churches ;  but  it  requires  the  slow 
and  silent  operation  of  time  and  mental  in- 
fluences, to  turn  the  current  of  popular 
faith,  or  eradicate  a  creed  which  has  de- 
scended  from  father  to  son  through  many 
generations. 

It  was  Sunday — and  the  peasants  in  their 
old-fashioned  blue  coats,  and  best  cocked 
hats,  with  their  wives  in  neat  blue  gowns, 
descending  just  below  the  knee,  with  ta- 
pering waists  and  protuberant  hips,  were 
returning  from  church,  and  surrounded  us 
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to  take  a  sort  of  half  vacant,  half  inquisitive 
stare  at  their  young  Prince  and  future  So- 
vereign, as  we  descended  from  the  carnage. 
Their  obsolete  costume,  grave,  set,  phy- 
siognomies, and  erect  figures,  had  a  cha- 
racter of  primitive  quaintness,  which  might 
have  made  one  for  a  moment  forget  their 
connexion  with  this  relaxed  and  lively  age, 
and  suppose  that  their  worthy  great  grand- 
fathers, and  great  grandmothers  had  stepped 
forth  from  their  graves.  Our  friend,  the 
Gentilhomme  de  la  Chasse^  was  lodged 
at  the  house  of  a  Chasseur,  who  announced 
his  creed  by  a  little  virgin  in  full  attire  of 
lace  and  roses,  over  his  door.  His  apart- 
ments we  found  comfortably  furnished,  hung 
with  hunting  prints,  and  a  complete  assort- 
ment  of  guns,  sabres,  couteawv  de  chasse^ 
horns,  and  other  insignia  of  his  calling. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  a  sportsman,  his 
horses  and  groom  were  far  better  lodged 
than  himself — in  well  appointed  stables, 
decorated  with  stags'  horns.  After  taking 
chocolate,  we  explored  the  village,  or  rather 
the  Httle  dirty  walled  town  —  listened  to 
amusing  details — not  of  brushes  won,  or 
five-barred  gates  cleared— but  of  deer  slain^ 
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and  wild  boars  encountered,  as  well  as  to 
interesting  explanations  of  forest  economy 
and  customs. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  forests  in  the 
smaller  States  are  domain  lands  of  the 
Prince;  and  as  they  supply  the  only  fuel  in 
the  country,  they  are  cultivated  with  great 
care — planted,  thinned,  and  cut,  periodical- 
ly and  systematically,  and  not  converted 
without  due  consideration,  or  in  too  large 
quantities,  into  corn  country.  From  some 
of  the  States,  such  as  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
burg,  they  export  considerable  quantities  of 
wood  to  Holland,  by  the  Rhine,  and  the  little 
rivers  that  flow  into  it ;  but  from  Hesse 
little  or  none  at  all.  The  narrow  policy  of  a 
German  State  is  generally  to  make  itself  as 
independent  as  possible  of  its  neighbours^ 
by  producing  within  itself  all  the  neces- 
saries of  existence.  It  therefore  endeavours 
to  keep  up  such  a  proportion  between  its 
forest  and  corn  country,  as  ensures  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  the  products  of  both.  The 
Forests  which  belong  to  subjects  are  also 
cut,  and  arranged  under  the  direction  of 
the  Sovereign's  Masters  of  Forests — the 
owners  not  being  entrusted  with  their  ma* 
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nagementj  lest  they  might  cut  them  down, 
or  suffer  them  to  deteriorate — an  inter- 
ference with  individual  property,  which  is 
sought  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  pub- 
lic expediency.  The  Forest  Revenues  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  produce  600,000 
florins  a-year  (between  50  and  60,000/.) 
The  ofiices  of  the  noble  Forest  Masters 
are  rarely  worth  more  than  3  or  4000  florins 
a-year — no  inconsiderable  stipend  for  the 
servants  of  a  German  Prinfce. — ^I'hey  have  a 
house  provided  for  them  in  their  district — 
where  the  authority  of  their  office,  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  frequently  the 
only  resident  rural  gentry,  give  them  a  sort 
of  provincial  consequence,  something  be- 
tween that  of  an  old  feudal  Lord,  and  of 
a  modern  country  Squire. 

On  another  visit  to  Lorsch,  we  paid  our 
respects  to  the  Upper-!Forest-Master,  to 
whom  our  friend  was  attached — residing  in 
a  dismal  house,  in  a  dirty  yard,  which  had 
about  the  exterior  respectabihty,  without 
the  snug  solid  comfort,  of  an  English  farm- 
house. We  were  hospitably  received  by 
the  Baron — a  good-natured  man,  fond  of 
his  wild  profession,  which  had  somewhat 
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rusticated  the  courtier  into  a  plain  sober 
gentleman — a  great  smoker — ^speaking  little 
French,  and  seldom  making  his  appearance 
at  Court,  but  to  congratulate  his  Prince  on 
his  birth-day  or  his  Jour  de  fSte.  His  wife 
*-an  elegant  and  domestic  woman — with 
the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to  the 
Court,  or  to  Frankfort,  passes  her  time 
contentedly  in  this  secluded  village,  with- 
out society — surrounded  by  peasants, 
woods,  and  wild  boars.  The  party  was  en- 
livened by  a  relation  of  the  Baron's,  a  gal- 
lant Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  General  in 
our  Hanoverian  service,  who  spoke  En- 
glish, and  whose  character  of  a  fellow- 
subject  of  George  the  Third,  gave  him  half 
the  interest  of  a  compatriot. 

After  taking  tea,  and  home-made  cakes, 
talking  bad  German  with  the  hospitable 
Baron,  and  French  with  his  more  polished 
lady,  we  took  leave,  in  order  to  pay  our 
respects  early  in  the  morning  to  the  wild 
tenants  of  the  forest.  Our  friend,  who  re- 
signed his  bed  to  one  of  the  party,  amused 
himself  tlie  live-long  night  throughout,  by 
playing  duets  on  his  horn  with  his  mlety 
who  had  received  musical  instructions,  tout 
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exprisy  to  accompany  his  master ;  while  I 
took  some  broken  slumbers  at  the  village 
inn,  disturbed  every  half  hour  by.  the  in- 
harmonious horn  of  the  watchman^  and  the 
quaint  harangue  with  which  he  announced 
the  hour  in  audible  recitative.  The  words 
I  could  not  distinguish  ;  but  the  following 
is  a  translation  of  a  national  watchman's 
song  in  Germany,  which  might  possibly 
be  that  which  disturbed  me  every  hour. 


WATCHMAJTS  SONG. 

Hark  ye  neighbours,  and  hear  me  tell — 
Ten  now  strikeg  on  the  belfry  bell ! 
Ten  are  the  holy  Commandments  given,   . 
To  man  below,  from  God  in  Heaven. 

» 

Human  watch  from  harm  can't  ward  lu-^ 
God  will  watch,  and  God  will  guard  us ; 
He  through  his  eternal  might, 
Give  us  all  a  blessed  night. 

Hark  ye  neighbours,  and  hear  me  tell— 
Eleven  sounds  on  the  belfry  bell  1 
Eleven  i^ostles  of  holy  mind, 
Taught  the  gospel  to  mankind. 
Human  watch  &c. 

Hark  ye  neighbours,  and  hear  me  teH-^ 
Twelve  resounds  from  the  belfry  bell  1 
Twelve  disciples  to  Jesus  came. 
Who  suffered  rebuke  for  their  Saviour's  name. 
Human  watch  &c* 
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Hark  je  neighbours^  and  hear  me  tell— ' 
One  has  peal'd  on  the  belfry  bell ! 
One  God  above,  one  Lord  indeed. 
Who  bears  us  forth  in  our  hour  of  need. 
Human  watch  &€• 

Hark  ye  neighbours,  and  hear  me  tell — 
Two  resounds  from  tlie  belfry  bell ! 
Two  paths  before  mankind  are  free, — 
Neighbour  choose  the  best  for  thee. 
Human  watch  &c. 

Hark  ye  neighbours,  and  hear  me  tell— 
Three  now  tolls  on  the  belfry  bell! 
Threefold  reigns  the  Heavenly  host, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Human  watch  &c. 

At  three  o'clock,  our  friend  appeared 
under  our  window,  equipped  for  the  chasse. 
We  walked  through  a  league  of  sand  with 
our  bags  and  guns,  with  a  Chasseur,  to  the 
Forest;  where,  after  waiting  an  hour  for 
dawn,  listening  to  the  distant  matins  bell 
of  Worms  Cathedral,  the  only  sound  which 
broke  in  upon  the  silent  darkness  of  the 
forest — ^we  commenced  our  walk  round  the 
outer  alleys  to  intercept  the  game — ^if  game 
there  should  be — ^returning  from  their  re- 
past in  the  fields.  Sport,  however,  did 
not  favor  us — and,  after  lurking  about  in 
the  dew,  and  enjoying  the  fresh  and  gra- 
dual dawn  of  a  brilliant  September  morn- 
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ing,  we  returned,  with  the  consolation  of 
having  seen  a  small  roe,  and — heard  many 
more.  This  sort  of  chasse  is  called  the 
Buschgang;  (going  among  the  bushes) — 
it  is  precarious  and  tedious  enough.  It 
is  the  commencement  of  the  German 
sportsman's  day — which  the  bad  success 
of  this  first  essay  little  inclined  us  to  pro- 
secute in  its  subsequent  acts.  Many 
sportsmen  with  more  patience  and  enthu- 
siasm, rise  from  their  sound  slmnbers  three 
or  four  times  a  week,  for  the  hope  of  a 
shot  once  in  four  or  five  mornings. 

;        acres  venabor  apros — non  me  uUa  vetabunt 
Frigora  Parthenios  canibus  circumdare  saltus. — 

The  other  most  ordinary  chasse^  called 
the  Trdckj  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  The  sportsmen  are  stationed  along 
one  side  of  a  wood,  at  the  other  end  of 
which  the  peasants  entering,  beat  through 
it,  driving  out  the  game,  which  the  sports- 
men shoot  at,  as  they  pass.  In  case  of 
their  escaping  wounded,  hounds  are  used 
to  hunt  them  down.  The  sportsmen  keep 
up  the  pursuit,  on  horseback,  till  the  thick- 
ness of  the  forest  obliges  them  to  force  a 
scrambUng  passage  on  foot.     When  the 
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wild  boar  turns  and  attacks  the  hunter,  he 
slips  his  couteau  de  chasse  from  his  girdle, 
and,  on  the  boar  approaching  him,  sticks 
him  with  it,  adroitly  in  the  throat.  If  he 
misses  his  aim,  the  boar  probably  returns 
the  intended  compliment  with  his  tusks. 

A  cowardly  sort  of  butchering  is  some- 
times practised  by  a  collection  of  Princes, 
without  sportsman-like  taste.  A  well  stock- 
ed preserve  is  besieged  on  all  sides  by  troops 
of  chasseurs  and  peasants,  who  drive  the 
game  into  a  small  space  inclosed  by  nets, 
where  the  illustrious  hunters,  with  their  at- 
tendants in  grand  gala  uniforms,  and  la- 
dies in  full  dress,  murder  and  woimd  them 
from  their  pavilions,  with  as  much  ease, 
and  I  should  conceive,  as  little  gratification, 
as  a  man  might  shoot  turkies  and  geese  in 
a  farm-yard.  The  late  King  of  Wirtem- 
berg  was  a  great  sportsman  in  this  style— 
and  with  the  Count  of  Erbach,  and  other 
amateurs^  never  failed  to  offer  up  Hecatombs 
of  the  motley  inhabitants  of  the  Forest 
These  exploits — ^which  were  equally  the  ter- 
ror of  Ae  wild  boars,  and  the  country 
boors,  whose  crops  were  little  respected — 
axe  recorded  by  the  Court  Painters,  at 
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Stutgard,  in  highly-finished  pieces,    with 
portraits  of  the  dignified  Nimrods. 

Our  want  of  sport  was,  in  some  degree, 
supplied  by  the  chace  of  a  poor  poacher 
— an  animal  pursued  by  the  Chasseurs  with 
as  much  inveteracy  as  game.  He  luckily 
made  his  escape  and  thus  avoided  a  sen* 
tence  of  long  imprisonment,  or  hard  labour, 
which  would  have  visited  his  offence,  if 
taken.  The  poachers  are  considered  a 
sort  of  outlaws,  and  excluded  from  the  pro-» 
tection  of  the  law  of  murder;  a  Chas* 
seur  may  shoot  at  one  of  them  in  the  fo- 
rest, with  as  much  impunity  as  at  a  stag* 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  this  severity  ia 
German  game  laws,  since  in  our  own 
country,  where  the  traces  of  feudal  prin- 
ciples are  far  mora  faint  and  worn  out, 
the  laws  relating  to  game  are  not  without 
some  strong  vestiges  of  the  system.  We 
returned  to  breakfast  at  Lorsch,  not  ill-* 
prepared  by  fatigue  and  bad  sport.  Our 
friend  went  to  bed  to  make  up  for  his 
nocturnal  vigils;  while  the  rest  of  our 
party,  male  and  female,  took  a  delightful 
lounge  in  a  fine  shady  forest,  which  skirted 
round  tiie  village. 
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An  excellent  dinner  awaited  us  on  our 
return  in  our  friend's  apartment.     Our  re- 
past was   seasoned  with  much  agreeable 
mirth,  and  interesting  conversation.     Rice 
soup,  (a  frequent  dish  in  a  German  din- 
ner,) venison  from  the  forest,  and  craw-fish 
from  the  little  river,  Weschnitz,  in  the  vil- 
lage, formed  part  of  the  bill  of  fare.  The  ve- 
nison in  Germany  is  the  flesh  of  the  forest 
stag,  which  is  stronger  and  higher  flavoured, 
but  not  so  delicate,  as  that  of  park  deer. 
Champagne  and  Rhenish  were  not  wanting 
during  our  repast,  and,  as  usual,  were  suc- 
ceeded immediately  after  by  coffee  with 
the  dessert.     The  young  Princes,  who  are 
brought  up  with  simplicity  and  good  sense, 
enjoyed  themselves  like  true  boys — eating 
voraciously — splaying    with  the  guns   and 
horses — exploring  the  stables,  and  keeping 
the  attention  of  their  amiable  Governor 
constantly   on  the   alert.      Prince  Louis, 
the  eldest,  is  a  fine  manly  lad,  who  with 
great  simpUcity,  gives  symptoms  of  a  firm 
and  decided  character. 

When  we  took  leave,  with  regret,  of  our 
hospitable  friend,  it  was  a  clear,  sultry, 
summer  evening.  The  vineyards  and  woods 
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oh  the  Berg-strasse  mountains  were  glow- 
ing with  the  rich  purple  hues  of  the  de- 
clining sun.  The  bell  was  sounding  for 
Vespers  at  Lorsch ;  and  the  peasants  were 
slowly  moving  towards  the  church,  or 
loitering  about  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
rest  and  a  lovely  evening.  The  villages 
in  the  Berg-strasse,  as  we  drove  through 
them,  were  all  animated  in  the  gay  cele- 
bration of  Sunday  evening.  Groupes  of 
both  sexes,  above  the  lower  orders,  were 
either  returning  early  from  some  place  of 
convivial  rendezvous,  or  lounging  under 
the  shade  of  the  fruit  trees,  which  make  the 
road  a  continued  avenue.  The  beer-houses 
were  overflowing  with  peasants ;  and  the 
inns,  promenades,  and  gardens,  with  par- 
ties refreshing  themselves  after  their 
evening's  wander  in  the  vineyards,  or  on 
the  wooded  mountains. — There  was  more 
gaiety  and  enjoyment  in  this  close  of  the 
Sabbath  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in 
England ;  but  the  recreation  was  of  an  in- 
nocent, a  rural,  and  a  decorous  kind — there 
was  no  riotous  mirth  or  noisy  excess — the 
Churches  had  been  well  attended  in  the 
morning  and  the  afternoon, — and  I  know 
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not  why  an  innocent  dance  or  a  social 
party  under  a  fine  sky,  among  the  lux- 
uriant beauties  of  nature,  should  be  held 
ofiensive  to  a  Creator,  who  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  the  enjoyment  of  his  bounties, 
and  with  the  pure  gladness  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  solemn  thanksgivings 
of  his  holy  religion. 
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LETTER    IX. 


Leg  boia,  et  leur  vaste  Bilence.— 

LA  JPONTAIKI. 


I  MADE  the  other  day  a  short  excursion 
into  the  Odenwald  (the  forest  of  Odin)  —  a 
wild  and  interesting  district  extending 
about  ten  leagues  from  Darmstadt  to  the 
Neckar  in  length,  and  from  the  Berg-strasse 
to  the  Maine  in  breadth.  We  took  post  as 
far  as  Heppenheim  —  a  small  village  under 
the  mountains  on  the  Berg-strasse,  which 
so  much  resembles  all  the  villages  on  this 
beautifiil  road,  that  to  describe  one  is  to 
describe  all.  They  are  generally  situated 
at  the  opening  of  a  narrow  valley  in  the 
chain  of  wooded  mountains*  A  rapid 
stream  descends  through  this  opening  down 
the  windings  of  the  valley  from  the  moun- 
tainous Odenwald,  rattling  along  the  village 
street — the   village    housewives   washing 
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their  clothes — the  children  playing  — and 
the  ducks  and  geese  dabbling  in  its  limpid 
course. 

We  took  a  guide  at  Heppenheim,  and 
pursued  on  foot  the  course  of  the  little 
stream,  which  came  brawling  through  the 
glen  between  two  high  shelving  mountains, 
covered  with  trim  vineyards,  and  luxuriant 
beech  woods.  The  mountain  on  the  right, 
at  the  mouth*  of  the  valley,  is  crowned  by 
the  mouldering  walls  of  the  old  castle  of 
Staxkenburg,  which  I  mentioned  in  a  former 
letter,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable of  the  many  ruins  along  the  Berg- 
strdsse  chain. 

After  proceeding  up  the  valley  for  some 
distance,  we  crossed  the  fields,  gradually 
ascending  a  hill,  from  the  brow  of  which  the 
wild,  rich,  scenes  of  the  Odenwald,  opened 
before  us,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
We  appeared  now  in  a  entirely  new  world. 
The  extensive  plain  of  sands  and  fir  forests 
stretching  on  the  west  side  of  the  Berg- 
strasse  mountains,  now  gave  place  to  a  rich 
diversified  scene — presenting  a  continual 
variety  of  abrupt  mountain,  dale,  mea-- 
dow,  forest,  and  com  country.     Notwith- 
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Standing  its  cultivated  fertility,  the  rugged 
mountains,    the    luxuriant    beech    forests 
which  cover    them,    the  huge  masses   of 
granite  stuck  in  the  slopes  of  every  hill,  and 
the  rough  rocky  roads  impassable  to  any 
but  pedestrians,  give  an  air  of  sequestered 
wildness  to  the  country  which  adds  much 
to  its  interest.     The  whole  scene  for  thirty 
miles  each  way  has  the  aspect  of  a  chaos  of 
hills   thrown  one  against  another  in  pic^ 
turesque  and  wild   irregularity.     The  val- 
leys between  them  are  deep  and  romantic 
— dotted  with  spires  and  smoking  villages, 
whose  pastures  and  orchards  are  watered 
by   streamlets  from  the  mountains,  which 
find  a  rambling  passage  through  the  narrow 
valleys  towards  the  Rhine, 

The  soil  no  longer  a  meagre  sand,  is  in-* 
finitely  richer  than  that  of  the  plains  below 
the  mountainous  district— ^ and  it  is  cqlti* 
vated  with  a  proportionate  care.  The  small 
farms  of  from  ten  to  fifty  acres,  are  tilled 
by  the  peasants,  who  hold  them  by  a  tenure, 
which  I  described  in  a  former  letter. 
Their  farming  establishment  consists  of  a 
small  cottage,  the  exterior  better  and 
cleaner  than  the  interior,  a  hovel  used  for 
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a  bam,  a- light  home-built  waggon,  aad  two 
or  three  small  fawn-coloured  cows,  which 
supply  the  dairy,  and  do  the  work  of 
horses.  The  light  waggons  drawn  by  these 
beautiful  little  animals,  climbing  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  driven  by  the  peasant  in  his 
cocked  hat  and  blue  jerkin,  pleasingly 
enliven  the  landscape.  The  cows  and  oxen 
are  yoked  by  the  horns  and  forehead — a 
mode  which*  the  Germans  consider  easier 
for  the  animal  than  drawing  on  the 
shoulder. 

In  spite  of  the  Arcadian  character  of 
these  scenes,  and  the  rural  simpUcity  of 
the  life  of  the  inhabitants,  I  am  sorry  to. 
say  my  friends  the  Odenwalders  are  not 
renowned  for  a  very  romantic  virtue.  Half 
the  crimes  of  the  Grand  Duchy  are  im- 
puted to  them;  and  the  Gens  d'  armes 
generally  make  their  first  searches  for  a 
delinquent  fugitive  in  their  wild  woods  and 
valleys.  But  their  country  affords  so  ex- 
cellent a  shelter,  that  it  has  probably  gained 
credit  for  furnishing  some  offenders  whom 
it  only  served  to  conceal. 

At  two  long  leagues  from  Heppenheim 
we  descended  to  a  small  village  called 
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Furth — its  dirty  street  watered  by  the  little 
river  Weschnitz,  which  rises  on  one  of  the 
highest  points  in  the  Odenwald,  and  whose 
name  antiquaries  derive  from  a  certain 
God  Visucius,  to  whom  an  inscribed  stone 
was  erected  near  its  source. .  We  entered 
the  first  little  WirtKs  Haus,  (a  low  inn,) 
denoted  by  the  usual  withered  bush  over 
the  door.  The  kitchen,  a  black  dirty  room, 
with  a  stove  in  one  comer — the  floor  caked 
with  dirt — was  crowded  with  peasants 
lounging  over  their  chioppine  of  sour 
Berg-strasse  wine.  Beer  is  very  bad,  and 
little  drunk  in  these  wine  districts.  Those, 
who  cannot  afford  grape  wine,  drink,  in 
summer,  apfel  wein,  (apple  wine,)  a  flat 
muddy  sort  of  cider,  and  in  winter  a  fre- 
quent dram  of  a  cheap  sort  of  gin.  To 
this  feeble  and  deleterious  beverage,  and 
the  quantities  of  sour  black  bread  (the 
pumper-nickel  that  Voltaire  celebrates  as 
"  une  certame  pterfe  dure^  noire^  et  gluante'') 
which  they  devour,  the  sallow  unhealthy 
looks  so  common  among  the  German  pea- 
sants are  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to  be 
attributed.  You  constantly  see  stout 
square-built  fellows,  equal  to  any  labour, 
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with  pale  cheeks,  dim  eyes,  and  all  the 
appearance  of  invalids.  The  sun  here 
rarely  gives  men  or  women  that  ruddy 
brown  complexion,  which  seems  the  pea- 
sant's natural  colour.  The  blood  appears 
cold  in  their  veins — their  animal  life  dull 
. — and  they  have  none  of  that  exuberant 
health  which  seems  the  natural  result  of 
their  rural  occupations,  when  not  con- 
nected with  want,  and  which  helps  so  much 
to  vivify  character. 

Having  refreshed  oureelves  with  some 
wine  soup,  and  taken  another  guide,  we 
walked  on  another  league  to  Lindenfels.  -^ 
The  road  winds  up  to  the  village,  at  first 
through  well  cultivated  •  fields  of  com  and 
vegetables;  afterwards  through  a  fine  wood 
of  beeches.  The  women  werenvorking  in 
the  fields,  and  the  woods  resounded  with 
the  cracking .  whips  of  the  boys  keeping 
their  cows  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Lin- 
denfels is  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in 
the  Odenwald  —  perched  on  the  apex  of 
a  conical  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  deep  glens,  their  sides  covered  with 
luxuriant  forests,  sloping  pastures,  and 
orchards  of  walnut  and  apple.    The  hill 
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by  which  you  ascend  forms  a  sort  of  false 
breast-work  to  Lindenfels  itself.  When 
you  are  nearly  on  the  summit  of  the  former, 
the  castle  seems  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw :  but  a  few  minutes  ascent  discovers 
that  Lindenfels  is  on  a  detached  hill,  se- 
parated by  a  deep  valley,  round  the  edge 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  wind  half  a  mile 
to  the  village.  The  old  ruin  of  the  Castle 
crowns  the  narrow  summit  of  the  mountain, 
above  the  little  town.  It  is  a  mass  of 
rough  mouldering  wall,  in  which  one  dis- 
covers vestiges  of  a  large. octagon  tower, 
and  an  outer  rampart.  All  that  the  pea- 
sants could  tell  me  of  the  casde  in  answer 
to  my  enquiries  was  ^^  Ja  gewiss^  das  muss 
sehr  alt  seyn —  das  soil  viele  vielejahre  vorher 
gebaut  warden  seyn/'  (It  must  be  very  old 
—it  must  have  been  built  many  many  years) 
— and  my  friend  Gottschalck  gives  no  ac- 
count of  it  in  his  interesting  work  on  the 
Mountain  Castles  of  Germany*.  The  village 
— like  so  many  others  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  an  equally  picturesque  exterior — is  dirty 


*  Die  Ritterburgen  and  Bergschldiser  Deatschlaads  von 
f riedrich  Gottschalk.— Halle  1813. 
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and  miserable  in  the  extreme-  The  amt^mann 
or  bailiff,  lives  in  a  large  dismal  sort  of 
modern  chateau,  in  a  court-yard,  with  great 
gates :  his  gardens  sloping  beautifully  down 
the  sides  of  the  hill.  The  amUmann  is  a 
sort  of  Seigneur  in  his  little  district— dis- 
penses justice  among  the  peasants,  and  all 
those  who  are  not  entitled  by  birth  to  seek 
it  at  a  higher  source — superintends  the 
roads,  as  far  indeed  as  they  are  superin- 
tended at  all — and  is  the  deputy  of  the 
government  for  all  purposes  within  his  amt 
or  bailiwick.  .These  offices,  which  are  of 
some  emolument  and  influence,  are  filled 
by  men  of  no  birth  or  consequence,  and 
who  belong  to  about  the  third  ranks  of 
the  bourgeoisie.  Our  long  walk,  and  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain,  disposed  us  to  be 
by  no  means  fastidious  as  .to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  inn — a  miserable  black  hole, 
full  of  filth,  wretchedness,  and  screaming 
children.  It  however,  furnished  a  wholesome 
supper  of  mitk,  and  bread,  and  butter ;  and 
beds,  in  which,  though  none  of  the  cleanest, 
we  slept  with  all  the  luxury  of  fatigue. 

The  next  morning  early,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  new  guide,  a  neat  fresh-coloured 
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peasant  girl,  with  her  trim  blue  frock  and 
straight  combed  hair,  who  reminded  me  oi 
Wordsworth^s  Mountain  Girl — 

*'  Thou  wear'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear^ 
**  The  freedom  of  a  mountaineer/' 

we  directed  out  course  towards  the  Berg- 
strasse,  in  order  to  regain  it  near  the  M eli- 
bocus  mountain.  Our  walk  lay  through 
scenery  of  the  same  description  a&  the  day 
beforie— along  a  rough,  irregular  path,  as* 
cending  and  descending ;  winding  through 
woods  of  beech,  or  rich  orchards ;  and  at 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  occasionally  agreeably 
surprised  by  a  picturesque  village  lying  low 
in  a  glen  beneath  us.  The  village  stream, 
after  being  conducted  with  much  manage- 
ment through  artificial  sluices  and  troughs 
far  above  its  bed,  frequently  turns  a  gigan- 
tic, rude  mill-wheel,  of  a  construction  more 
picturesque  than  ingenious.  By  the  side  of 
these  romantic  mill-streams,  which  gush 
along  the  little  glens  from  village  to  village, 
and  from  mill  to  mill  in  all  the  German 
mountain  scenes,  one  can  easily  imagine 
Goethe  to  have  poured  forth  his  various 
little  pieces  of  poetry,  in  which  mills  and 
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fedr  miller's  wives  and  maidens  make  so 
much  figure.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were 
still  chequered  with  masses  of  granite,  of 
all  shapes,  and  immense  size ;  sometimes 
lying  so  thick  as  to  form  a  sort  of  sea  of 
rock ;  at  others  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  corn  fields. 

In  the  Odenwald,  the  great  granites, 
fragments  of  the  colossal  ribu  of  the  Earth, 
lie  scattered  about  on  the  sandy  surface, 
like  wrecks  of  some  tremendous  storm  of 
the  elements.  The  whole  country,  which 
is  abruptly  irregular  and  diversified,  and 
displays  more  of  what  has  been  called  the 
beautiful  deformity  of  nature,  than  is  often 
to  be  seen,  affords  traces  of  severe  convul- 
sions of  nature.  Even  the  vast  plains  of 
sand,  bounded  by  abrupt  mountains, 
through  which  the  Rhine  runs,  from  Basle 
to  Bingen,  have  hardly  the  character  of 
nature's  ordinary  features.  Skeletons  and 
bones  of  gigantic  animals,  have  also  been 
found  in  the  flats  of  Darmstadt,  and  are 
preserved  in  the  Grand  Duke's  Museum. 
These  circumstances  add  to  the  interest  of 
a  country,  and  address  themselves  power- 
fully to  the  imagination  —  they  appear  to 
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bring  one  more  forcibly  and  immediately 
into  contact  with  creation's  primeval  forms. 
They  carry  back  the  imagination  to  a 
period  when  the  world  was  other  than  it 
now  is.  The  great  granites,  lying  useless 
in  the  fertile  fields,  defying  the  power  of 
man,  are  so  many  striking  exemplifications 
of  nature's  perennial  supremacy — which, 
in  these  days  of  advancement,  science  and 
refinement  appear  continually  disposed  to 
call  in  question. 

After  breakfasting,  for  about  the  sum  of 
fivepence,  on  eggs  and  milk,  at  the  pretty 
little  village  of  Gadenheim,  we  walked  on 
to  Reichenbach,  a  larger  village,  in  a  fine 
valley,  the  residence  of  a  pastor.  We 
procured  with  difiSculty  rough  peasants' 
nags,  to  ride  to  Auerbach,  the  nearest  vil- 
lage on  the  Berg-strasse.  The  ride  was 
romantic,  in  the  highest  degree ;  the  road 
following  the  course  of  the  stream  which 
watered  Reichenbach,  and  had  gradually 
swollen  into  impetuous  importance.  A 
rich  valley  of  pasture,  sunk  between 
irregular  mountains,  presented  points  of 
view  of  constantly  varying  beauty,  in  which 
a  sequestered  wildness  was  unusually  mixed 
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xvith  cultivated  and  smiling  fertility.  Schon- 
berg,  a  village  with  an  old  chateau,  belong- 
ing to  the  Count  of  Erbach,  a  n^ediatized 
Prince,  now  subject  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse, — is  the  most  beautiful  spot  on 
the  road.  The  mountains  on  each  side, 
majestic  in  their  clothing  of  beech  and 
fir,  have  here  assumed  a  bolder  character, 
and  nod  at  each  other  across  the  valley  at 
no  great  distance.  On  the  edge  of  the 
most  abrupt,  which  is  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  called  the  Altanberg^  stands  the  old 
feudal  Castle  of  the  Count — ^his  planta- 
tions slope  down  the  gentlfer  parts  of  the 
declivity.  The  village  lies  in  the  valley 
below,  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  and  the 
road  winds  steeply  up  to  the  castle,  passing 
throngh  the  outer  quadrangle. 

From  Schonberg,  we  descended  to  the 
deep  valley  of  Auerbach,  which,  for  its 
mineral  waters,  its  delightful  walks  and 
points  of  view,  was  chosen  by  the  Grand 
Duke' and  Duchess  of  Hesse  for  a  place 
of  summer  retirement.  A  gravel  road 
winds  up  the  valley,  through  rows  of  pop- 
lars, from  the  village,  to  the  cluster  of 
small  white  buildings  of  the  Court.    The 
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sides  of  the  mountains  immediately  round 
are  laid  out  in  shrubbery  walks,  with  seats 
and  summer-houses,  from  which  one  catches 
a  view  of  the  village  beneath,  and^  through 
the  opening  of  the  valley  of  the  wide  level 
plain  near  the  Rhine. 

No  traveller  who  passes  the  Berg-strasse 
should  omit  exploring  the  beauties  of 
Auerbach — one  of  its  most  picturesque 
villages.  The  neat  white  church,  with  its 
slated,  spire,  stands  on  a  little  grassy  ledge, 
on  one  of  the  vineyard  mountains  that 
overhang  the  village.  The  mountain  on 
the  other  side  rises  more  boldly  —  covered 
half  way  up  with  vines  trained  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  crowned  by  a  thick 
copse  and  beech-wood,  out  of  which  rii^e 
the  tall  towers,  and  battlemented  ruins  Qf 
Auerbach  Castle.  The  Gastle,  which  tra- 
dition says  was  built  by  Charlemagne,  was, 
in  later  days,  the  residence  of  the  Counts 
of  Catzenellenbogen,  whose  territory  came 
by  marriage  to  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt.  The  ruin  is  still  black  from 
the  storming  by  the  French  in  the  last  war. 
It  resembles  in  architecture*  and  situation 
those  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Tall  round  turrets,  so  thin  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  columns  at  a  distance,  with 
a  battlemented  head,  sometimes  round, 
sometimes  octangular,  are  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  perfect  parts  of  the  ruin. 
Almost  every  mountain  on  the  Berg-strasse, 
and  many  of  those  in  the  Odenwald, 
are  crowned  by  one  of  these  relics  of  the 
days  of  knighthood,  which,  embosomed 
in  the  woods  of  beech,  or  surrounded  by 
vineyards,  adds  the  interest  of  its  antiquity 
and  chivalrous  associations  to  the  charms 
of  the  landscape. 

Amongst  the  grey  ruins  of  Auerbach, 
I  fancied  that  Matthisson  (the  pensive  and 
harmonious  poet  of  Germany)  might  well 
have  composed  his  beautiftil  '*  Elegy 
among  the  ruins  of  a  mountain  Gastle/' 
The  poet  stands  amidst  the  crumbling  ivy- 
grown  walls  in  the  silence  of  twilight,  only 
broken  in  upon  by  the  melancholy  cTiirp  of 
a  single  cricket.  This,  and  many  of  the 
images  of  evening  stillness  are  borrowed 
from  Gray,  of  whom  Matthisson  is  a  great 
admirer  —  indeed  the  melancholy  reflective 
spirit,  and  polished  diction  often  remind 
one  of  the  Elegy  of  Gray.     He  then  wan- 
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.ders  to  the   former  pomp  and   chivalry 
which    reigned    in    the    walls  —  the    old 
Knight  sending  forth  his  son  to  the  wars, 
with  the  injunction  never  to  return,  or  to 
return  a  conqueror— the  youth  re-appearing 
covered  with  glory,  and  meeting  his  pale 
and  blushing  love  —  the  joy  and  revelry  of 
his  welcome,  the  tale  of  his  adventures — 
and  then  the  contrast  of  the   present — 
the     desolation     that    sweeps    over    the 
graves  of   the  flowers   of    chivalry— ^the 
sunken    stone    that     marks    where    their 
ashes   lie — the  clouds  that  obscure  their 
glowing  deeds— and   the  waste  and  ruin 
which  possess  the  scenes  of  their  bloody 
feuds  and  ardent  loves.     Matthisson    has 
treated  this  subject  with  his  usual  sim- 
plicity of  feeling,  and  grace  and  harmony 
of   numbers.      He  is  seldom   original  in 
thought,    or   bold   in   imagery ;    but  the 
music  of  his  verse,  and  the  glow  and  co- 
louring of  his  description,  make  him  a  very 
elegant  and  interesting  poet.  The  Germans 
say,  he  has  tuned  their  language — and  you 
will  hardly  find  a  line  in  his  poetry,  tibat 
need  offend  even  an  Italian  ear.     He  is  a 
sort  of  Carlo  Dolci  in  poetry,  and  pleases 
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by  the  sweetness  of  his  style  and  the  bril- 
liant finish  which  he  gives  to  every  line, 

A  fortnight  ago  I  spent  a  dehghtful  day 
at  Auerbach,  in  company  with  a  party  of 
friends.    The  Chamberlain  of  the  Court  of 
Hesse  had  kindly  permitted  us  the   use 
of  the  Court  apartments,  where  we  enjoyed 
an  agreeable    pic-nic    dinner,    in    which 
omelettes  made  on  the  spot  by  the  hands 
of  a  graceful  French  Countess  and  a  fair 
German  Baroness,  were«  not  the  least  in- 
teresting ingredients.    Another  part  of  the 
party,  to  whom  a  residence  in  England  had 
given  predilections  for  the  cuisine  Anglaiscj 
had  provided  substantial  roast  beef  and 
English  apple  pudding,  on  which  our  friends 
abundantly  retaliated  the  justice  rendered 
to  their  national  cookery.  A  sunny  day,  rich 
and  romantic  scenery,  agreeable  women, 
and  a  general  disposition   to  be   happy, 
made  gaiety  and  merriment — the  presiding 
guests  of  the  entertainment.     We  lounged 
about  the  plantations,  sat  down  in  the  grot- 
toes^ admired  the  vine-covered  moimtains, 
and  the  spreading  prospects,  explored  the 
Court  apartments,  drank  the  mineral  waters, 
and  sat  down  to  our  rural  banquet  with  a 
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mixture  of  appetite  and  vivacity,  which 
made  the  good  things  eaten  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  those  said.  A  gay  French  friend, 
(whose  gaiety  is  th6  least  of  his  many 
estimable  qualities)  though  never  out  of  his 
element,  was  more  than  usually  in  it  here. 
His  conversation  and  spirits  glided  on  in  an 
easy  sparkling  flow,  acting  as  a  perpetual 
stimulus  to  the  *  spirits  of  the  whole  part^. 
The  day  ended,  as  such  days  usually  do. 
The  sun  was  declining  before  any  one  was 
aware  of  it;  and,  on  consulting  watohes, 
the  hours  were  found  to  be  fairly  laughed 
away.— r 

**  Noiieleffl  fidlt  die  foot  of  Time 
''  Which  only  treads  on  flowers.** 

Contrary  to  all  our  plans  and  intentions, 
the  Castle  on  the  mountain  was  not  yet 
visited--*it  was  reserved  for  another  day. 
The  ladies  feared  the  damps  of  the  even-- 
ing — the  carriages  were  ready— and  we 
did  not  separate  in  getting  into  them  with- 
out promising  ourselves  another  visit  to 
Auerbach  —  one  of  those  promises  not 
made  for  accomplishment. 

N 
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• 

From  AueFbach  we  proceeded  early  in 
the  morning  on  horseback,  accompanied 
by  a  peasant  guide  to  the  Melibocus*-^ 
the  king  of  the  Berg-strasse  Mountains, 
and  one  of  the  loftiest  in  this  part  of 
Germany.  Leaving  the  Berg-strasse  at 
Zwingenberg,  a  village  under  the  mountains, 
with  a  dismal  old  Castle  of  the  Counts  of 
Erbach,  we  passed  by  a  bye^oad  to  Alsbacb 
— a  little  village  situated  beautifully  at  the 
foot  of  the  Melibocus.  Haying  here  pro- 
cured a  guide,  with  a  key  of  lihe  tower  on  the 
top,  we  entered  the  thick  Forest  of  beechesy 
ascending  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path, 
which  did  not»  however,  oblige  us  to  dis* 
mount.  Our  nags,  being  true  G^man  ani- 
mals, passed,  widi  the  most  perfect  sang 
fraidj  the  startling  openings  in  the  forest,, 
which  occasionally  let  in  a  view  of  tiie  vast 
plain  laying  almost  perpendicularly  be&eatb 
us.  The  mountain  is  nearly  corneal — and 
its  fine  vesture  of  rich  beech  foliage,  here 
and  thi»-e  relieved  by  a  few  dark  firs,  gives 
to  it  an  air  of  rich  apparelled  majeiity« 
The  white  tower^  on  the  top,  glisteniag 
in  the  sun,  renders  it  a  conspicuous  object 
in  all  the  neighbouring  country.    The  view 
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from  this  tower,  is  one  of  ihe  noblest  and 
most  extensive  in  Europe,  owing  to  die 
vast  expanse  of  flat  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine  below.  It  was  about  seven  in  the 
nioming  when  We  arrived  on  the  summit — ' 
the  hoary  vapours  from  the  Rhine,  and  the 
streams  in  the  valleys,  ^were  hanging  about 
the  woody  heads  of  mountains,  and  ob- 
scuring the  dim  scenes  in  the  distance.  As 
the  sun  gradually  put  to  flight  the  mist,  the 
spires  and  villages  in  the  plain  came  peeping 
out  one  after  another,  clear  and  glittering 
beneath  us.  The  more  distant  objects  came 
one  by  one  into  view — Spires,  and  Manheim 
with  its  slated  dome  to  the  left — ^Worms 
and  its  Gothic  cathedral  opposite — ahd  the 
dark  towers  of  Mayenee  lower  down.  The 
tower  is  built  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
declivity.  Tlie  smoking  villages,  the  gar- 
dens, vineyards,  and  orchard*  c^  the  Berg^ 
strasse,  which  we  had  just  left,  appeared 
immediately  beneath  us.  We  traced  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  which  now  gleamed  in 
the  bri^t  sun,  and  appeared  litfle  removed 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain —  from  above 
Manheim,  abnost  to  ]l^ngen — a  distance 
of  nearly  60  English  miles.     At  Bingen  it 
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loses  itself  in  the  defiles  of  the  Rhingau 
Mountains  which  bound  the  view  on  that 
side.  The  course  of  the  placid  Neckar, 
and  its  junction  with  the  Rhine  are  very 
visible,  as  also  that  of  the  Maine.  A 
good  telescope  is  kept  in  the  tower,  by 
the  help  of  which,  in  a  clear  day,  we  were 
told,  you  might  distinguish  the  tower  of 
Strasburg  Cathedral,  at  a  distance  of  above 
100  English  miles.  On  the  opposite  side, 
towards  the  north,  the  view  jreaches  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Giessen, 
in  northern  Hesse,  sixty  miles  distant  To 
the  east  lies  the  Odenwald,  over  the  chaotic 
wooded  hills  of  which  the  prospect  stretches 
as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Wurtzburg  —  a  dis* 
tance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles ;  while  on 
the  west,  across  the  Rhine,  the  eye  ranges 
over  the  smooth  plain,  till  it  is  boimded  by 
the  blue  ^broken  tops  of  the  MontTonnerre 
and  the  Vt>sges  Mountains,  at  a  nearly 
equal  dbtance.  We  enjoyed  this  noble  and 
diversified  prospect,  which  gradually  be- 
came more  brilliant  as  the  sun  rose  higher 
for  about  an  hour — and  then  descended, 
after  having  inscribed  our  names  in  the  tra^ 
vellers'  book  in  the  tower,  Ah  which  we  re- 
cognized some  few  of  our  compatriots. 
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LETTER  X. 


a  few  grey  stones 


Now  mark  the  sp<)t  where  Odin's  temple  stood, 
And  there  the  Traveller  seeks  with  busy  eye 
His  altar  green  with  moss. 

SOUTHEY. 


Another  excursion  which  I  made  to  the 
Forest  of  Odin  deserves  describing,  from  the 
singularity  of  its  object — theRiesensaule,  or 
Giant's  Column — a  large  well-proportioned 
pillar  of  granite  lying  in  a  forest  on  the 
sumitiit  of  the  Feldsberg  mountain^  one  ot* 
the  highest  and  wildest  in  the  Odenwald. 
In  company  with  a  German  friend,  we 
drove  as  far  as  Seeheim  in  a  droski — a  light 
Russian  carriage^  on  which  you  ride  astride, 
much  used  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Our 
road  lay  through  one  of  the  sandy  forests 
of  light  coloured  pines,  with  tall  bare 
trunks^  which  in  summer  contrasted  with 
the  richness  of  other  foilage  have  a  dim 
dull  appearance — ^but  surrounded  by  brown 
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leafless  woods,  acquire  a  warm  aspect  in 
the  wintry  landscape. 

Seeheim  is  a  pretty  village  under  the 
Berg-strasse  Mountains^  with  a  neat  little 
pleasure-house  and  gardens  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  on  a  pleasant  terrace  over- 
looking the  valley,  at  the  opening  of  which 
the  village  stands.     If  yon  discover,  in 
Germany  from  the  road,  any  trim  white 
mansion  surrounded  by  a  few  shrubs  and 
aspiring  to  the  character  of  a  rural  box,  you 
may  safely  set  the  owner  down  for  nothing 
less  than  a  prince.    A  nobleman's  country 
seat,  or  even  an  old  chateau  that  is  tenant- 
able,  are  very  rare  objects;  and  a  German 
village  is  generally  too  dirty  and  miserable 
to  be  the  residence  of  any  beings  resembling 
gentry.  All  flock  to  the  Residence-Town — 
the  abode  of  the  Court— and  the  country  is 
abandoned  'to  the  peasants,  whose  habita- 
tions are  generally  clustered  together  into 
small  walled  and  ramparted  villages.    The 
more  populous  of  this  sort  containing  an  old 
towd-house^  a  market-*place,  and  a  couple 
of  churches,  are  generally  occupied  by 
Uttle    shopkeepers,    mechanics,     tobacco 
manufacturers,  &c.    The  grandees  here  are 
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the  Bailifis  of  the  district,  the  pastor,  some- 
times an  avocat  or  schreiber^  and  the  petty 
provincial  employh  of  the  Prince,  of  that 
sort  whose  titles  and  airs  are  so  happily  pic- 
tured in  Kotzebue's  farce  of  "The  little 
Townsipen/'  The  scene  of  this  amusing 
piece  is  laid  in  the  respectable  borough  of 
Krahwinkel^  Crow-Corner.  And  the  dra- 
matis personcey  Mrs.  Under-tax-'gatheresSj  Mr. 
Building-Mihe-and-Road-Inspector^S'Substi- 
iutCy  Sec.  &c.  both  in  titles  and  manners 
form  a  happy  satire  on  the  singular  fond- 
ness of  the  Germans,  and  especially  of  those 
below  the  upper  ranks,  for  title  and  cere- 
mony. 

Leaving  our  droski  at  Seeheim,  we  fol- 
lowed a  path  across  the  fields  to  Jugenheim 
— a  pretty  village  under  the  mountain,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  romantic  valley.  A  thick 
fog,  very  frequent  in  these  forest  districts^ 
obscured  many  of  its  beauties,  but  did  not 
entirely  conceal  the  rough  rocks  of  granite 
and  red  ahnond  stone,  half  covered  with 
brushwood,  between  which  a  broc^  rapidly 
descended  the  sloping  valley,  sometimes^ 
turning  a  solitary  mill,  or  tattling  in  little 
cascades  down   its   rocky  channel.    The 
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slopes    of   tlie   mountains   on    each   side 
covered  either  with   wood  or  corn-fields, 
were  half  hid  in  the  fog,  which  gave  to  the 
valley  a  gloomy  stillness*     In  following  the 
narrow  path  we  came  to  a  little  hamlet 
with  a  small  chapel — opposite  the  cottage 
doors  the  women  were  beating  the  seeds  of 
dried  hemp  on  a  machine,  with  which  they 
hacked  the  straw  till  the  seeds  flew  out 
Here  we  took  a  path  across  the    fields 
at  the  foot  of  the   Feldsberg,  which,  we 
began  soon  rapidly  to  mount,  and  having 
gained  half  the  height^  a  brilliant  blue  sky 
appeared  through  the  fog,  which  on  reach- 
ing the  summit  we  had  left  entirely  beneath 
us.    The  whole  scene  on  which  we  now 
looked  down  was  involved  in  a  sort  of  de* 
luge  of  mist.     The  points  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  Forest  of  Odin  appeared 
like  wooded  islands  in  the  hoary  ocean  of 
vapour  around  them.  The  sides  of  the  steep 
Feldsberg  are  covered  with  a  beech  wood, 
at  the  skirts  of  which,  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain^  stands    the  lonely  lodge  of  a 
Chasseur^  in  a  well-cultivated  ccnm-field. 

The  fatigue  of  ascending  rendered  the 
repose  by  no  means  unwelcome,  which  we 
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found  in  a  neat  room,  hung  with  guns  and 
pictures  o£  stags ;  and  the  excdlent  home- 
made brcrnd,  butter  and  cheese,  with  a 
bottle  of  Rheni^  wine  afforded  us  by  the 
Jagers  wife,  were  not  less  acceptable. 
During  our  meal  she  entertained  us  with  a 
description  of  the  complete  blockade,  in 
which  tiiey  are  kept  by  the  snow  through 
the  winter^  which  obliges  them  to  lay  hi 
provisions-  sufficient  to  weather  X)ut  several 
months  without  oomnnmication  with  the 
villages  in  the  valley*  On  the  top  of  the 
mountain  they  have  no  sparrows,  and  few 
birds,  except  swallowa 

The  Riesensdule  lies  in  a  wood  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain.  Descending  a 
narrow  winding  path,  conducted  by  the 
Jager's  little  girl,  tlie  great  column  pre- 
sently lay  before  us,  half  buried  in  thick 
brushwood,  in  a  hollow  made  by  its  own 
weight.  It  is  above  thirty  feet  long,  and 
about  four  iA  greatest  diameter^  nearly 
cyhndrical,  and  tapering  with  an  exact 
proportion.  At  one  end  a  sort  of  semicir- 
cular* step  is  cut,  apparently  either  to  fit  it 
to  some  other  stone,  or  to  fix  machinery 
for  moving  it.   The  granite  is  of  the  hard 
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dark  description,  of  which  all  the  masses  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  composed.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  gigantic  and  well-finished 
column^  whose  perennial  hardness  has  pre- 
served it  for  centuries,  without  a  trace  of  the 
effects  of  time,  is  extremely  striking.  One 
little  expects  so  singular  a  vestige  of  the 
power  and  ingenuity  of  man  in  a  wild  se- 
questered forest,  where  its  use  and  object 
are  totally  unaccountable.  The  column  has 
excited  much  speculation  among  German 
antiquaries.  The  magnificent  Elector  Pa* 
latine,  Charles  Theodore,  would  fain  have 
brought  it  down  from  the  mountain  to 
grace  the  Grande  place  of  his  capital,  Man- 
heim :  but  it  was  too  massy  and  weighty  for 
removal  entire,  and  the  stone  baffled  the 
saws  of  his  workmen,  who,  in  attempting 
to  cut  it,  have  left  on  it  two  insignificant 
incisions  in  evidence  of  their  failure.  Kot-- 
zebue,  who  has  sprinkled  ink  upon  almost 
every  imaginable  subject,  proposed  that  it 
should  be  erected  on  the  field  of  Leipsic,.  in 
memory  of  the  victory-— a  scheme  easier  to 
propose  than  to  execute.— To  mention  no 
other  obstacle,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  to  whom  it  now  be- 
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longs,  though  a  very  patriotic  German, 
would  Tery  much  enjoy  furnishing  a  monu- 
ment to  commemorate  a  battle,  in  which  his 
son  and  his  troops  were  beaten  and  taken 
prisoners. 

Not  far  distant  fvom  the  column  lies  an 
immense  rough  block  of  granite,  with  a 
complete  step  cut  in  it^  and  a  deep  inci- 
sion made  by  a  saw  above,  as  if  the  com- 
mencement of  another.  It  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Giant's  Altar. 

Lucus  erat  longo  nunquam  Tiolatiis  ab  fivo — 

.  hie  barbara  riiu. 

Sacra  deiim  structs  dim  altaribus  are, 
Omnis  humanis  lustrata  cruoribus  arbos. 

Scattered  about  in  the  wood  near,  are 
many  other  blocks  with  similar  traces  of 
workmanship — some  of  them  presenting 
in  the  incisions  the  marks  of  wedges,  afi 
perfect  as  if  recently  made.  Some  an- 
tiquaries have  attributed  the  column,  and 
these  vestigM  of  art,  to  a  commencement, 
by  the  ancient  Germans,  to  erect  a  temple 
to  their  god  Odin,  who  gives  his  name 
to  this  wild  district.  Tacitus  mentions  the 
German  custom  of  consecrating  woods 
to  their  gods,  and  calling  them  by  their 
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names  — "  lucos     ac    netnora     cmisecrant^ 
deorumque  nominilms  appellant/'     He  also 
states  that  Mercury  was  a  principal  object 
of  their  worship  —  "  dearum  maxime  Mer^ 
curium  colunt^      Now   Odin  is  generally 
considered    to    be    the    Mercury  of  the 
Northern  mythology,   as  Frigga  was  the 
Venus,  and  Thor  the  Nortiiern  Hercules. 
Cottle,  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
£dda,  has  classified  *the  whole  Pantheon  of 
the  North  with  great  exactness,  and  pointed 
out  the  resemblance  of  their  various  attri- 
butes, to,  what  he  conceives,  their  coimter- 
parts  among  the  more  interesting  denizens 
of  Olympiis.   In  his  catalogue,  Odin  appears 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  compound  of  Adonis 
and  Mercury.     He  was  beloved  by  Frigga 
(Venus)  and  killed  by  a  wolf,  as  Adonis  was 
by  a  boar— but  then  he  was  the  god  of  Elo- 
quence, and  presided  over  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  when  they  arrived  at  Valhalla,  as 
Mercury  did  in  the  "  IcOis  sedibus''  of  Ely- 
sium.    Notwithstanding,  however,  all  that 
may  be  said  in  support  of  the  conjecture, 
that  the  column  is  a  remnant  of  the  temple 
of  Odin,  yet  it  hardly  seems  probable  that 
the  good  Germans,  in  the  days  when  they 
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worshipped  Thor,  Odin,  and  Fiigga,  were 
proficients  in  the  art  of  hewing  and  round- 
ing granite,  which  their  enlightened  de- 
scendants of  the  eighteenth  century  could 
barely  scratch. 

Others  ascribe  the  work  to  the  middle 
ages :  but  there  appears,  I  think,  more  rea- 
son in  giving  the  credit  of  it  to  the  Romans, 
who  were  established  in  this  part  of  Ger- 
many for  near  three  hundred  years,  and  ves- 
tiges of  whose  encampments  abound  every 
where  in  tfie  Forest  of  Odin,  which  formed, 
then  a  part  of  the  Agri  Decumates,  Of  this 
latter  opinion  was  a  curious  kind  of  village 
antiquary  from  the  neighbourhood,  who  was 
loitering  about  among  the  granites  with  his 
rule  and  his  spade,  and  who  reasoned  to  me 
in  barbarous  Germanized  French  on  the 
depth  and  shape  of  the  marks  and  incisions 
— summing  up  all  his  theories  with  «  Foila, 
Monsieur^  ce  qui  she  pense" 

On  pursuing  the  declivity  a  Uttle  lower, 
we  came  to  a  work  of  nature  no  less  re- 
markable than  those  of  art  which  we  had 
just  left— the  Felsen  Meer,  or  Sea  of  Rocks. 
The  name  accurately  describes  the  object. 
A  sort  of  gully  or  channel  in  the  side  of  fK« 
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mountain  is  filled  with  piles  of  huge  shape- 
less granites,  heaped  one  on  the  other  in  the 
rudest  disorder.  The  singularity  of  the 
object  is  increased  by  the  roimdness  of  the 
rocks,  which,  unlike  the  mossy  angular 
masses  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  here  bare 
and  rounded  off,  as  if  by  attrition— like 
pebbles  on  the  sea  shore.  The  hollow 
position  of  the  masses  gives  to  the  whole 
pile,  which  extends  a  considerable  way 
down  the  mountain,  the  character  of  a  sort 
of  avalanche  of  rocks — which  would  seem  to 
have  been  hurled,  by  a  convulsion  of  nature, 
from  the  summit  into  their  present  situation. 
Superstition,  however,  which  is  the  same 
among  all  people,  has  here  unconsciously 
hit  upon  the  poetical  fable  which  it  sug- 
gested to  a  very  different  race,  and  ascribes 
tAiem  to  certain  Gianfs,  who,  in  fighting 
together,  hurled  them  at  each  other. 

A  country  like  the  Forest  of  Odin  has  not 
failed  to  suggest  to  so  imaginative  a  people 
as  theGennans,  many  traditions  not  less  wild 
and  romantic.  At  no  great  distance  from  the 
Eeldsberg,  is  the  Castle  oi^  Rodenstein,  on 
the  top  of  a  wild  Wboded  mountain.  Here, 
as  the  tale  goes,  resides  the  Knight  of  Ro- 
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denstein,  or  the  wild  Jager^  who,  issuing 
from  his  ruins,  announces  the  approach  of 
war  by  traversing  the  air  with  a  noisy  arma- 
ment, to  the  Castle  of  Schnellerts,  situated 
on   a  solitary    mountain  opposite.      The 
strange  noises  heard  on  the  eve  of  battles, 
are   authenticated  by  affidavits  preserved 
in  th«  village — and  some  persons  profess, 
to  have  been  convinced  by  their  eyes  as  well 
as  their  ears.     In  this  manner  the  people 
assert  that  they  were  forewarned  of  the 
victories  of  Leipsic  and  Waterloo.     This 
superstition  reminds  one  of  the  still  wilder 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  near  the 
Andes,  who  fancy  a  thunder-storm  a  battle 
between  their  enemies  and  their  country- 
men— and  express  their  fears  in  loud  shrieks, 
if  the  clouds  appear  driven  back  towards 
their  own  district — but  hail  with  shouts  of 
joy  their  motion  towards  the  enemies'  coun- 
try as  the  signal  of  their  flight  and  defeat 
The  flying  army  of  Rodenstein  may  probably 
be  owing  to  as  simple  a  cause,  as  the  aerial 
battles  of  the  Araucanians.     The  power  of 
the  wind  is  very  great,  and  its  roar  singularly 
solenm  and  sonorous  in  these  vast  districts  of 
forest  In  the  pine  forests  it  sometimes  tears 
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up  thousands  of  trees  in  a  night — a  havock 
which  has,  in  some  Couvts,  occasioned  the 
suppression  of  the  old  and  honorable  office 
of  Grand  VeneuTy  or  Grand  Master  of  the 
fcM-ests  and  the  diase,  whose  emoluments 
consisted  of  all  the  trees  blown  down.  These, 
with  a  very  moderate  patronage  from  Boreas, 
sometimes  produced  this  dignitary  from  50 
to  100,000  florins  in  a  year  (from  4  to  8000/.) 
— an  income  deemed  too  considerable  to  be 
allowed  to  a  servant  of  the  Court. 
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LETTER  XI. 


Ayenge,  oh  Lord !  thy  slauf^ter^d  «unt8,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stones — 
Forget  not-— in  thy  book  record  their  groans.— 

MiLTOM^s  Sannei  on  the 
Massacre  in  Piedmont^  1655* 


In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  there  are  still 
existing  several  little  colonies  of  French 
Protestants,  descended  from  refugees  who 
took  shelter  in  the  country  from  the  barba- 
rous persecutions  of  bigotry  and  tyranny, 
at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz* 
Curiosity  and  interest  led  me  to  visit  Rohr- 
bach,  one  of  these  villages  at  the  head  of  the 
Forest  of  Odin,  a  few  leagues  from  Frank- 
fort. A  walk  over  gentle  hills  and  valleys, 
alternately  covered  with  forest  and  corn- 
fields, brought  me  to  the  neat  little  village 
— which  had  a  character  about  it,  visibly 
ditinguishing  it  from  the  German  villages 
around.  It  something  resembled  in  its  low 
cottages  with  roofs  nearly  flat,  with  little 
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neat  fore-courts  and  gardens,  the  villages 
which  I  have  seen  in  Lorraine.  Th^  first 
person  I  addressed  spoke  French — ^not  in- 
deed with  the  tripping  accent  or  the  smart 
phrases  of  Paris,  but  with  perfect  fluency. 
These  sharp  delicate  sounds  came  forth 
with  an  awkward  lengthened  drawl,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  square-built  heavy  fellow, 
in  appearance  a  true  German  peasant. 
The  landlord  of  the  little  inn  had  some- 
thing more  marked  in  his  appearance. 
His  dark  sparkling  eyes,  sharp  featureSrand 
curling  greyish  hair,  were  decidedly  not 
German*  He  spoke  French  with  something 
of  the  smartness  of  a  Frenchman:  but  he 
had  a  thick  German  figure,  and  not  a  little 
of  the  stately  taciturnity  of  a  German  Boni- 
face. 

These  villages  have  each  a  French  pastor, 
and  a  French  school  for  the  children.  I  vi- 
sited the  pastor  at  Rohrbach,  a  paralytic  old 
divine  of  fourscore,  whom  I  found  reclining 
on  his  bed  in  a  dark  dirty  room  which 
served  for  parlour  and  bed-chamber, 
decorated  with  shelves  of  dusty  books  and 
half-filled  phials.  He  received  me  with  great 
good«faumour,  ordered  out  the  best  fare  of 
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his  house — ^light  Rhenish  wine,  good  bread, 
and  butter,  and  cheese — which  he  pressed 
upon  me  with  much  hospitality.  During 
our  repast,  the  old  gentleman  recounted  his 
history.  He  had  resided  there  fifty  years. 
His  father  had  been  a  French  pastor  at 
Walddorf,  another  French  village  in  the  vi- 
cinity. He  had  a  niece,  who  lived  with  him, 
and  whom,  with  himself,  he  was  obUged  to 
support  upon  his  pauvre  pension  (as  he  ex- 
pressed it,)  of  200  florins,  (not  quite  20/.) 
a-year.  This,  with  his  house  and  garden, 
was  the  whole  emolument  of  his  cure.  . 

^Till  within  about  twelve  years  he  had 
been,  like  his  brethren,  in  receipt  of  a  pen- 
sion from  the  British  government,  which  ap- 
peared, singularly  enough,  to  have  been 
continued  by  oversight  for  nearly  a  caitury 
longer  than  had  been  originally  intended. 
When  the  colonies  of  Refugees  first  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  country ,^  they  were 
allowed  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  free- 
dom from  taxes^  and  other  privileges,  for 
fifteen  years :  at  the  end  o(  that  term,  if 
they  remained,  their  pastors  and  schools 
were  to  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  those  of 
the  country,  and  to  receive  salaries  from 

o  2 
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the  government.  To  furnish  them  the  means 
of  instructing  their  children,  and  of  follow- 
ing their  religious  worship  in  the  mean  time, 
pensions  were  allowed  to  the  villages  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Dutch  and  English  Govern- 
ments. The  fotmer,  however,  have  been 
long  since  taken  off;  but  the  latter,  after 
having  been  paid  for  a  century,  were  stop- 
ped only  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  on 
the  pretext  that  they  were  originally  only 
designed  as  a  relief  during  the  first  fifteen 
years,  after  which  they  ought  strictly  to 
have  ceased.  The  poor  old  man  thus  found 
his  income  reduced  to  the  scanty  salary  al- 
lowed by  the  Grand  Ducal  Government  of 
Hesse,  which  he  contrasted  most  feelingly 
with  the  rich  emoluments  of  some  few  of  his 
German  brethren,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  still  retain  the  tithes,  and  who,  du- 
ring the  enormous  prices  of  com  in  the 
last  year,  had,  in  some  instances,  reaped 
at  the  rate  of  near  10,000  florins  a-year. 
The  instant  the  old  Pastor  discovered  my 
country,  he  earnestly  bespoke  the  interest, 
which  he  took  it  for  granted  I  must  possess 
with  the  British  government,  to  bring  about 
the  renewal  of  his  pension.  He  conducted  me 
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over  his  house — showed  me  his  parchment- 
covered  collection  of  Latin  and  French  Di- 
vinity, slmnbering  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  a 
garret — ^the  picture  of  his  niece,  for  whom 
he  expressed  great  tenderness — ^his  garden 
planted  with  potatoes  and  cabbages,  and 
his  out-buildings,  on  which  and  his  house  he 
assured  me,  with  pride,  he  had  expended— 
from  first  to  last,  above  100  Louis  d'ors ! 

The  old  Pastor,  like  his  parishioners, 
spoke  the  German  language  far  better  than 
the  French ;  but  in  his  sermons  he  still  ad- 
heres to  the  language  of  his  ancestors, 
though  the  German  would  be  more  easy  to 
himself  and  more  intelligible  to  his  con- 
gregation. The  little  colony  intermarry  in- 
discriminately either  among  themselves,  or 
with  their  German  neighbours.  All  traces 
of  their  different  origin  and  character  are 
thus  nearly  obliterated.  The  circumstance 
of  their  retaining,  for  above  130  years,  their 
ownlanguagein  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
education  of  their  children,  is  a  singular  in- 
stance of  the  force  of  habit  and  national 
attachment ;  and  it  is  particularly  remark- 
able when  we  remember  tiiat  iheir  German 
neighbours  around  them  are  all  Protestants^ 
and  many  of  thero^  like  themselves,  of  the  Rcy 
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formed  or  Calvinistic  persuasion.  It  has  no 
doubt  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  originally  settled  as  distinct  and  se- 
parated colonies;  building  their  own  vil- 
lages, instead  of  joining  any  community  of 
German  Protestants.  This  persevering 
nationality,  is  in  some  degree  at  variance 
with  their  interest.*  Had  they  com- 
pletely incorporated  themselves  with  the 
Germans,  their  origin  would  have  been 
forgotten,  and  they  would  have  acquired 
the  character  and  full  privileges  of  na- 
tives—at present  they  are  still  looked  upon 
as  colonies  of  foreigners,  to  whom  the  go- 
vernment shows  much  liberality  in  afford- 
ing protection  and  furnishing  a  small  pit- 
tance for  the  support  of  their  schools  and 
pastors. 

*  A  curioug  instance  of  the  same  sort  of  feeling  has  been 
communicated  to  me  by  a  friend.  It  is  well  known  that  large 
bodies  of  French  and  Dutch  took  refuge  at  Norwich,  from 
rebgious  persectltioto  in  the  17th  Century.  The  choir  of 
the  Franciscan  Church  was  assigned  them  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. Their  descendants  are  now  in  all  respects  anglicised, 
some  of  them  forming  the  principal  families  in  Norwich. 
An  Inscription  in  the  Dutch  language,  over  the  gate  of  the 
church  still  records  its  history,  and  an  annual  salary  is  still 
paid  to  a  person,  who  twice  a-year  preaches  a  Sermon  in  the 
French  and  in  the  DAch  language.  There  are  probably 
hot  two  individuals  in  the  city  of  Norwich  capable  of  coro- 
prehending  the  merits  of  this  last  discourse. 
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LETTER  XII. 


Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timelj  inn. 


MACBETH. 


yVB  passed  along  the  beautiful  Berg-strasse. 
(the  Roman  StrataMontana)  of  which  I  have 
before  given  you  some  description,  to  Hei- 
delberg, in  a  gusty  bleak  night.  Though  ne- 
cessity, rather  than  taste,  selected  this  hour 
for  the  journey,  the  fine  scenes,  familiar 
to  us  in  their  full  meridian  features,  now  de»- 
lighted  us  with  some  of  those  indefinite  an4 
flitting  charms,  which  a  beautiful  face  ac- 
quires behind  a  half  transparent  veil.  Hep- 
penheim,  Weinheim,  and  the  other  town^, 
with  their  impending  mountains  and  ruined 
castles,  were  sometimes  involved  in  thick 
gloom,  and  sometimes  half  illumined  by 
the  "  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon." 
Weinheim  ifr  an  old  waUed  town,  now  de- 
cayed and  insignificant,  in  one  of  the  most 
striking  spots  of  the  Berg-strasse.  A  finp 
round-headed  mountain,  covered  with  vines 
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and  crowned  by  the  old  Castle  of  Windek, 
rears  itself  abruptly  above  the  town — the 
old-fashioned  market-place  of  which  slopes, 
down  a  steep  declivity,  while  the  rapid 
Weschnitz  below,  emerges,  with  a  foaming 
impetuosity,  from  the  narrow  valley  through 
which  it  has  wandered  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Forest  of  Odin.  A  dismal  Cha- 
teauy  once  of  the  Electors  Palatine,  and  the 
crumbUng  walls  and  portals  of  the  town, 
are  the  only  remaining  traces  of  its  con- 
sequence. 

I  awoke  from  one  of  those  dozes,  in 
the  carriage  corner,  to  which  German 
Chatissees  are  mercilessly  hostile,  on  the 
centre  of  the  fine  bridge  over  the  Neckar  at 
Heidelberg.  The  scene  was  well  calculated 
to  strike  re-opening  eyes — ^The  silvery  ri- 
ver below  us,  the  green  vine-covered  ranges 
of  mountains  on  the  bank  we  had  just  left, 
the  bolder  wooded  head  of  the  K&nigstuhl 
Mountain  on  the  other  side,  with  the  town 
below,  and  the  grey  majestic  ruins  of  the 
castle,  with  its  hollow  windows  and  ruined 
turrets  beetling  over  the  river,  were  lighted 
up  by  a  clear  gleam  of  the  moon,  from 
which  the  wind  had    driven  the   fleecy 
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clouds  scudding  across  the  heavens.  This 
first  impression  of  Heidelberg  was  too 
striking  to  be  forgotten.  For  more  details 
of  the  place,  and  its  university,  you  must 
wait  till  I  revisit  it  in  returning ;  for,  in  this 
visit,  a  rumbling  midnight  entrance  at  the 
Neckar  portal,  and  the  harmonious  echoes 
of  the  Postilion's  bugle  as  we  jolted  through 
the  naked  streets,  are  all  that  I  remember 
of  this  seat  of  science  and  scene  of  beauty 
— ^from  whence,  we  started  again  for  Carls- 
ruhe  in  two  hours. 

Morning  shone  upon  our  route  to  an- 
nounce to  us  that  its  striking  beauties  had 
ceased  at  Heidelberg.  It  now  ran  parallel 
with  the  Rhine,  at  the  distance  of  four  or 
five  leagues,  through  flat,  uninteresting, 
open  fields,  chiefly  productive  of  tobacco 
plants  and  garden  produce.  We  passed 
Wisloch,  a. small  dull  town,  and  arrived  at 
Bruchsal,  the  capital  of  the  old  Bishopric 
of  Bruchsal,  formerly  united  with  that  of 
Spires,  and  now  swallowed  up  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden.  The  palace  of  the  ci-de* 
vara  Prince  Bishop  is  a  spacious  and  strik- 
ing edifice — whose  dismal  courts  and  cor- 
ridors and  slackly  streaming  fountains  be- 
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speak  decay  and  deserted  splendour.  The 
old  Margravine  Dowager  of  Baden  passes 
a  few  summer  months  here ;  and  the  ladies 
of  her  court  complain  bitterly  of  its  splen- 
did dreariness. 

We  arrived  in  the  evening  atCarlsnihe. 
A  grand  manotuvre  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
troops — to  the  number  of  3  or  4000  men ! 
—about  to  take  place,  produced  a  scarcity 
of  beds  and  a  grand  commotion  in  the  Resi* 
dence.  Having  found  accommodation, 
however,  with  the  worthy  host  of  "the 
Court  of  Zahring,''  we  went  to  the  Opera, 
were  agreeably  surprized  at  meeting  some 
acquaintances,  heard  Madame  Weixel* ' 
baum,  the  Siren  of  the  Court  and  the  town, 
and  determined  to  spend  a  short  time 
in  the  elegant  metropolis  of  Baden. 

Carlsruhe  is  a  white,  regular,  elegant 
little  town.  The  approaches  through  stately 
poplar  avenues — the  wide  High-street, — the 
massive  white  gates — the  Barracks — the 
Arsenals  with  an  ostentatious  display  of  13 
and  24  pounders,  give  it  an  air  of  cheerful 
importance.  Its  construction  has  mor$ 
singularity  than  taste,  according  to  enlight- 
ened modern  notions ;  though  when  foun- 
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ded,  by  an  old  Margrave,  a  century  ago,  it 
was,  no  doubt,  a  masterpiece  of  that  stately . 
formal  style,  of  which  Louis   XIV.   and 
Le  Notre  had  set  the  fashion  to  all  Europe. 
It  is  built  in  the  exact  shape  of  a  fan,  at 
the  edge  of  a  fine  forest,  coming  up  to  the 
castle  gardens.     The  main  streets  of  the 
town  branch  out  like  the  rays  of  a  circle, 
the  palace  forming  the  nucleus,  and  clos- 
ing the  vista  of  each  long  avenue  of  builds 
ings.     Thus  the  loyalty  of  the  townsmen 
is   refreshed  by   beholding  their  Prince's 
castle  from  every  street  in  the  town.     The 
market-place,  a  large  square,  adorned  by  the 
Corinthian  portico  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
is  the  handsome  Place  d'armes  of  the  town ; 
but  an  unseemly  pyramid  of  boards  in  the 
centre  breaks  in  on  its  air  of  elegance, 
and,  as  the  venerable  Margravine  lamented 
to  me,  does  no  honor  to  her  respectable 
ancestor,  the  founder  of  the  town,  whose 
ashes  repose  beneath  it.     This  Prince,  the 
.  Margrave  Charles,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  philosophic  reflecting  character,  in- 
tended the  town^  originally,  as  a  retired 
hunting^seat,  for  his  court  at  Durlach,  and 
christened  it  Carlsruhe,  or  Charles's  Rest. 
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His  subjects^  however,  chose  to  follow  their 
Prince,  and  gradually  deserted  Dnrlach  for 
the  new  residence,  apparently  half  against 
the  will  of  the  old  Margrave,  who  lament- 
ed the  interruption  of  his  eremitical  plans, 
in  a  curious  inscription  on  the  old  castle : 

"  Sylva  domicilium  ferarum  fuit^  Anno 
1715, — Cosmopolitan  pro  requie  inveniendd 
stationem  meam  hie  elegit  ut  mundo  fastidiis- 
que  abstraherer.  O  Vanitas!  nullam  inveni — 
Ubi  Homo  9  ibi  Mundus — Contra  meam  volun* 
tatemy  populus  affiuxit^  civitatemque  erexit-- 
Vide  Viator — Homo proponit-^DEVs  dis^ 
ponit — Non  voluntas^  sed  gratia  ter  optimi 
Requiem  animi  dat^  quam  sperat  Carolus* 
Anno  1728/' 

The  present  Castle,  built  by  the  late 
Grand  Duke,  is  a  handsome  white  edifice, 
owing  its  imposing  appearance  more  to 
the  immense  open  area  before  it,  than  to 
its  own  dignity.  The  wings  of  the  Castle 
which  briinch  out  like  rays  from  the  end 
of  the  centre  Corps-de-Logis^  are  continued 
by  long  diverging  ranges  of  building,  occu- 
pied by  the  Court  Library,  the  Court 
Theatre,  the  Court  Apothecary's  shop,  and 
other  appurtenances  of  the  Grand  Ducal 
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establishment.  The  space  between  these 
two  wide  slants  is  left  a  noble  open  area, 
intersected  by  a  few  rows  of  dwarf  shrabs, 
not  large  enough  to  spoil  the  air  of  grandeur, 
which  this  unbroken  space  gives  to  the  Pa- 
lace. The  two  rows  of  building  are  finally 
connected  together,  and  the  area  inclosed 
by  a  semicircular  range  of  regular  edifices, 
with  a  handsome  covered  arcade.  The 
houses  in  this  crescent  are  the  most  fa- 
shionable and  cheerful  in  Carlsruhe. 

The  interior  of  the  Castle  presents  no- 
thing more  remarkable  than  the  ordinary 
common-places  of  a  palace — satin  papers, 
poUshed  oak  floors,  audience  rooms,  or-mou/w 
clocks,  and  crimson  velvet  canopies.  The 
old  Margraves  of  Baden,  and  the  Princes  of 
Pforzheim  and  Zahring,  whose  titles  and  ter- 
ritories have  devolved  on  the  Grand  Duke, 
hang  on  the  walls,  and  gave  rise  now  and 
then  to  a  genealogical  explanation  from  our 
liveried  guide.  The  dining  saloon  opens 
into  the  interior  of  an  octagon  tower,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Castle.  The  view  from 
the  outside  is  extensive  and  beautiful.  At 
the  back  of  the  Castle  it  commands  the 
rich    expanse  of  beech  and   oak    forest, 
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which  by  way  of  repetition. of  the  quaint 
ground  plot  of  the  town,  is  intersected  by 
thirty-two  straight  alleys,  all  converging  to 
a  point  at  the  Castle,  some  of  them  extend- 
ing through  several  leagues  of  forest — the 
blue  irregular  tops  of  tlie  Vosges  Mountains 
in   France    bound  the    horizon.     On  the 
other  side,  the  town,  with  its  mathematical 
formality  of  straight  lines,  presents  a  pic- 
ture of  exact  analogy  to  the  forest  view  at 
the  back — except  that  the  forest  here  is 
such  a  one  as  the  rural  Methodist  parson 
preferred  on  transferring  his  tub    from  a 
village   to   a  city — a  forest  of  chimneys 
instead  of  trees.     Round  the  back  of  the 
Castle  stretch  the   spacious   and  umbra- 
geous shrubberies  and  gardens,. laid  out  in 
a   corresponding  style  of  straight  alleys, 
circles,  and  squares ;  the  walks  ornamented 
by  rows  of  orange  trees,  some  of  them  of 
great  size  and  value. 

The  new  Lutheran  Church  just  complet- 
ed, on  the  site  of  one,  which  an  increase  of 
population,  or  of  piety — or  of  both — ^had 
rendered  too  contracted,  is  a  much  boasted 
ornament  of  the  Capital.  It  is  the  work  of 
Weinbrenner,  an  architect  of  Carlsruhe,  of 
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great  reputation,  who  has  travelled  in  Italyj 
studied  at  Dresden,  and  ornamented  seve- 
ral of  the   principal   towns   in  Germany. 
The  large  Corinthian  portico  is  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  edifice :  but  the  columns 
appear  to  me  thick  and  gouty  and  much  too 
high  for  the  pediment,  which  appears  awk- 
wardly perked  in  the  air.  The  capitals,  cor- 
nices, and  other  ornaments,  are  elaborately 
finished: — but  without  any  great  richness  of 
effect,  or  freedom  of  execution.    The  stee- 
ple is  a  little  square  mesquin  anomaly,  such 
as  you  sometimes  see  on  a  trim-looking  cha- 
pel of  ease  near  London.    The  interior  is 
far  from  redeeming  these  defects,  notwith- 
standing its  gigantic  stained  columns,  with 
gaudy  gilt  capitals,  its  square  unrelieved 
length  of  walls,  and  the  florid  ornaments 
and  finishings,  which  are  inharmoniously 
overlaid  on  this  broad  outline. 

The  picturesque  "  English  Garden''  of 
the  Margravine  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able of  the  many  agreeable  promenades 
round  the  town.  A  small  but  handsome 
pleasure  house  stands  in  the  shrubberies^ 
in  which  this  hospitable  Princess  had  plan- 
ned a  ftte  champStre,  which  the   weather 
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obliged  her  to  convert  into  an  agreeable 
dinner  at  the  palace.     In  one  comer  of  the 
garden  is  a  small  modem  Gothic  building, 
containing  a  simple  monument  to  the  Mar- 
grave her  husband,  who  was  killed,  before 
attaining    the   throne,  by   a  fall  from  a 
carriage,  during  a  visit  to  his  daughter, 
the  Queen  of  Sweden.     The  upper  story- 
contains  two  little  apartments,  hung  chiefly 
with    English   engravings,   which  formed 
the    favorite   abode  for  many  weeks   of 
the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  hero  of 
Waterloo.     Grief  for  the  loss  of  his  lovely 
wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Margravine,  drove 
him  to  seek  consolation  and  distraction  of 
mind  with  her  family  at  Carlsruhe.     He 
formed  a  solitary  study  of  these  apartments, 
situated  in  a  sequestered  shrabbery,  and 
passed  several  weeks  here  in  complete  se- 
clusion from  the  world. 
^  The  Court  library  at  Carlsruhe,  which 
has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  that  at 
Rastadt,  on  the  union  of  the  Margriiviate  of 
Baden-Baden  with  that  of  Baden-Durlach, 
and  which  has  since  received  the '  spoils  of 
numerous  convents  and  mediatized  Princes, 
occupies  one  of  the  side  buildings  of  the 
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Castle,  and  contains  about  70,000  volumes. 
Among  these  are  many  curious  books  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  some  costly  antiquarian 
works,  and  some  good  editions  of  the 
classics.  Among  the  MSS.,  which  are  ra- 
numerous,  are  two  curious  Hebrew  Bibles, 
the  property  of  the  great  Hebrew  scholar 
and  sturdy  champion  of  literature  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  Reuchlin.  The  largest  of 
these  he  received  as  a  present  from  the 
Emperor  Frederick  III,  Reuchlin  was  bom 
at  Pforzheim,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Ba- 
den, educated  at  Baden,  and  class-fellow 
of  one  of  the  old  Margraves.  At  his  death 
he  left  his  books  and  MSS.  to  an  institution 
in  his  native  town,  from  whence  they  were 
brought  to  the  library  at  Carlsruhe  —  the 
capital  of  a  German  Prince,  almost  inva- 
riably absorbing  all  that  is  valuable  in  his 
provinces. 

The  ordinary  plan  of  education  of  Ger*- 
man  boys,  from  the  higher  down  to  all  but 
the  lowest  classes,  is  at  the  Public  Gym- 
nasium, a  free  school,  to  be  found  in  every 
considerable  town.  They  a  good  deal  r^ 
semble  the  grammar-schools  in  our  large 
towns,  except  that  the  ranks  of  the  boys 
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are  even  nf ore  mixed — and  the  system  of 
education  and  discipline  by  no  means  com- 
parable. The  sons  of  many  of  the  noblesse 
frequent  these  places  of  instruction ;  the 
more  opulent,  or  judicious,  have  private 
tutors  in  their  own  houses.  Latin  and 
Greek,  of  course,  form  a  principal  part  of 
their  instruction  —  but  it  must  surely  be  a 
proof  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  system,  that 
in  spite  of  drilling  at  the  Gymnasium,  and 
generally  a  residence,  at  least  of  two  years, 
at  the  University,  you  do  not  very  often 
find  a  man,  in  the  higher  ranks,  who  possesses 
more  than  a  superficial  modicum  of  classical 
attainments.  The  Professors,  and  some  of  the 
Pastors,  are  almost  the  only  tolerable  scho- 
lars. The  higher  classes  of  the  Gymnasium 
are  instructed,  besides  the  dead  languages, 
in  philosophy,  theology,  metaphysics,  &c. 
The  boys  are  placed,  on  (heir  entrance,  in 
the  class  for  which  they  appear  fit,  on  a  pre- 
liminary examination.  The  noblesse  rarely 
send  their  sons  to  any  but  the  higher  classes, 
into  which  a  little  favor  not  unfrequently 
admits  young  Barons,  who  are  more  fitted 
for  the  lowest.  In  the  north  of  Germany 
and  in  many  schools  in  the  south,  the  boys 
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generally  learn  gynmastic  exercises,  {tur- 
neriy  tournaments,)  and  are  often  taught  to 
sing  patriotic  songs  at  their  games.  The 
well  known  Professor  Jahn,  whose  politics 
have  been  visited  with  confinement  in  a 
Prussian  fortress  for  several  .months, \w^ 
the.pri^cipal  author  of  these. exercises,  and 
they  have  become  objects  of  suspicion  to  the 
Government,  who  perceive  in  them  a  con* 
nection  with  the  riotous  systems  of  the  Uni- 
versities. 

The  selfi-adopted  costume  of  the  little  ur- 
chins of  the  Gymnasium,. is  another. badge 
of  their  patriotism.  The  long  flowing  hair, 
brown  frock  coats  with  short  skirts,  open 
necks  and  little  caps,  which  give  them  the 
look  of  the  little  quainl  ragamuffins  whom 
^ne  sees  in  piany  an  old  wood-cut  of  Al«^ 
bert  Durer,  are  a  close  imitation  of  the 
dress  of  the  universities ;  where  this  cos- 
tume is  intended  for  a  revival  of  the  old 
German  fashions,  which  it  is  thought  must 
be  necessarily  instrumental  in  reviving  the 
good  old  German  spirit  But  papas  and 
mammas  would  surely  do  well  to  put  a 
veto  upon  such  ebullitions  of  public  spirit ; 
for  they  sadly  disfigure  their  little  patriotic 
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darlings  of  eight  or  nine,  and,  after  all, 
I  fear,  are  not  likely  to  contribute  much  to 
the  cause  of  constitutionaLliberty. 

Besides  the  usual  Gymnasium,  Carlsruhe 
contains  a  variety  of  useful  public  Estab- 
lishments ;  such  as  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution, a  public  Drawing  School,  where 
boys   and   girls  receive  lessons  gratis^  in 
drawing,  geoihetry,   &c.   &c.    a    Military 
Cadet's  School,  an  Engineer's  School,  and, 
a  Forest  and  Hunting  School,  for  young 
men  intended  for  the  forest  and  hunting 
departxQsnt     The  instructions,  however,  of 
this  last  school  are  necessarily  confined  to 
theoretical  knowledge;  forest-botany,  mi- 
neralogy, mathematics,  &c. ;  and  the  young 
tiobjes  who  follow  this  wild  profession  ge- 
nerally acquire  under  some  Superintendant 
cof  Forests  who  takes  pupils,    the  whole 
practical  science  of  cultivating  and  manag- 
ing woods,  and  hunting  wild  boars  and 
stags,  after  the  sevei:al  modes  used  and 
Approved  of. 
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LETTER  XIII. 


Two  of  the  fint)  like  costs  in  Heraldry* — 

SHAKSPEARB. 


The  other  day  in  skimming  over  Goethe's 
poems  I  read  again  that  beautiful  and  sin- 
gular little  piece,  "  The  God  and  the  Baia- 
dere/'  and  in  the  sanie  manner  that  Win- 
kelmann  describes  himself  on  beholding 
the  Belvedere  Apollo  to  have  unconscious- 
ly fallen  into  an  attitude  imitative  of  the 
majesty  of  the  statue,  I  read  and  admired 
till  I  almost  fancied  myself  imbued  with 
Goethe's  spirit,  and  began  daringly  to 
translate.  I  have  the  more  pleasure  in 
sending  you  my  performance,  however  fee-* 
ble,  because  the  poem  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic,  as  well  as  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful, of  its  author.  It  is  truly  Goethean  in 
its  faults  and  its  merits. — It  has  all  that 
daring  originaUty — ^all  that  melting  off  of 
the  real  into  the  visionaty — all  that  arro-^ 
gance  of  conscious  power,  with  which 
Goethe  delights  to  extract  beauty  and  pa- 
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thos  from  the  most  capriciously  selected 
sources*  A  secondary  genius  would  never 
have  dared  to  touch  a  subject  so  encom- 
passed with  objections  and  difficulties.  But 
Goethe  delights  to  hurry  us  along  with  him, 
on  the  verge  of  all  that  we  habitually  shrink 
from,  while  the  magic  of  his  genius  strews 
the  slippery  path  wilh  flowers,  and  invests 
its  dangers  with  a  bright  halo  of  poetical 
radiance.  Cowper,  Wordsworth  and  Crabbe 
have  pierpetually  delighted  to  ennoble  mean 
subjects,  or  render  trivial  ones  poetical; 
but  Goethe  is  determined  to  do  more.  He 
never  appears  so  triumphant  or  so  happy 
as  when  he  shocks  by  the  daring  extrava- 
gance of  his  conceptions,  and  then  wins  us 
fo  admire  and  take  interest  in  them,  by  the 
charm  of  his  style,  and  the  grace,  and  even 
purity  of  his  sentiments.  His  "  Bride  of 
Corinth'"  is  an  extraordinary  instance  6f  this 
application— I  had  almost  said  misappUca- 
tifeti— of  geiiius.  The  story  of  it  is  told  by 
Madanie  de  Stael  in  her  work  on  GeMbany 
-^it  is  a  poem,  which,  with  a  few  heightening 
tints,  a  little  more  breadth  and  coarseness  in 
the  colouring,  would  infallibly  revolt  fevery 
feeling  of  tdlste,  religion,  and  morals.     But 
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Goethe  with  his  sure  and  unerring  handt, 
has  so  delicately  touched  and  "  trick'd  off'' 
the  subject,  that  it  acquires  an  irresistible 
grace  and  beauty  in  his  hands.  An  awful 
and  undefined  horror  breathes  throughout 
it.  In  the  slow  measured  rhythm  of  the 
verse,  and  the  pathetic  simplicity  of  the 
diction,  there  is  a  solemnity  and  a  stirring 
spell  which  chain  the  feeUngs  like  a  deep 
mysterious  strain  of  inusic.  The  short 
couplet  in  each  stanza  has  a  sort  of  oracu- 
lar laconism. 

Wie  der  schnee  bo  weiM 
Aber  kalt  wie  Eis, 
Ist  das  liebcheui  das  du  dir  enrahlt  — • 

No  author  ever  was  more  unlike  him- 
self than  Goethe.  There  is  •  scarcely  any 
possible  style  or  subject  that  he  has  not 
made  use  of  in  his  innumerable  literary 
experiments.  He  treats  the  elements  of 
the  human  soul  and  of  poesy  as  a  chemist 
does  those  of  the  material  world — ^his 
delight  is  by  new  combinations  and  va- 
riations of  their  effects  and  influences,  to 
strike  out  new  poetical  results,  fresh  psycho- 
logical phenomena.  Of  course,  in  this  pro- 
cess, amidst  a  host  of  beauties  and  varie- 
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ties,  he  now  and  then  produces  monstrous 
incongruities,  and  .shapeless  abortions. 
What  can  be  more  unlike  the  beautiful  pas- 
toral elegance  of  Hermann  and  Dorothea, 
than  the  dark  contrast  and  metaphysical 
horrors  of  Faust,  or  the  imaginative  exag- 
gerations of  Werler? — Bloomfield  and  Lord 
Byron  are  hardly  more  opposed.  The  ro- 
mantic chivalry  of  Goetz  of  Berlichingen, 
ja»d  the  classic^severity  of  his  Iphigenia,  the 
graceful  simplicity  of  some  of  his  smaller 
poems,  and  the  wild  horror  of  the  Bride 
of  XJorinth,  or  the  bold  pathos  of  the  Baia- 
dere,  are  not  less  powerfully  contrasted. 
Goethe  is  in  this  respect  almost  Shakespear- 
ian. He  reigns  supreme  in  the  vast  world 
of  imagination,  and  disposes  of  its  forms  and 
its  creatures  with  the  arbitrary  sway  of  an 
nnimpeached  monarch.  He  triumphs  in 
the  objective  style,  ismd  rarely  deviates  into 
the  mhjective.  He  throws  out  his  powers 
into  the  visionary  or  the  real  world,  ^nd 
embodies  and  displays  their  diversified 
forms  at  will.  Goethe's  feeling  is  always 
subject  to  his  imagination.  Every  thing 
with  him  takes  a  colouring  from  fancy — 
and  he  prefers   indulging  in   the  dreams 
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of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  {schwarmeret)  to  pic- 
turing forth  with  fidelity  the  simple  senti- 
ments of  the  soul.     Hegives  us  nothing  of 
Goethe  the  man— no  individual,  no  peculiar 
traits  of  his  mind. — In  no  one  of  his  poems 
do  we  take  a  personal  interest  about  the 
Baron  von  Goethe,  of  Weimar,  in  the  way 
that  wei  do  about  Lord  Byron  or  Cowper. 
— He  rivets  and  compels  our  interest  to  the 
beings  of  his  own  arbitrary  fancy.     His 
versatility  and  universality  preclude  us  from 
associating  him  individually  with  any  one 
of  his  characters  (always  except  Wilhelm 
Meister)— and  his  success  in  such  a  multi-^ 
tude  of  styles,  leaves  us  to  wonder  at  the 
creative  exuberance  of  his  fertile  and  fickle 
mind,  which  has  equal  sympathies  for  nar 
ture  in  all  her  moods  and  aspects— and 
whether  joy  or  horror,  or  voluptousness,  or 
pathos,  or  intense  passion  are  to  be  exhi- 
bited, can  paint  all  with  equal  truth  and 
reality.     This  vast  genius  would   at  first 
sight  appear  eminently  dramatic — and  yet 
it  has  been  doubted  by  Frederic  Schlegel 
and  other  competent  critics,  whether  the 
genius  of  Goethe  is  suited  to  the  drama — 
and  as  far  as  I  am  competent  to  judge,  I 
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should  say  that  their  doubts  are  well 
founded.  Certain  it  is^  that  the  finest  of  the 
dramatic  works^  Faust,  Goetz,  Egmont,  are 
Uttle,  or  not  at  all^  calculated  for  the  stage. 
There  is  an  exalted,  an  unreal,  a  dreamy 
irregularity  about  his  genius,  which  at  once 
disdains  the  trammels  of  representation, 
and  is  injured  by  them  in  its  ethereal  flights. 
Schiller,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  essentially 
dramatic  as  any  author  that  ever  wrote. 
Almost  all  his  poems  have  a  dramatic 
energy  and  effect.  The  plaints  of  Cas- 
sandra would  almost  suit  the  stage.  His 
ballads — such  for  instance  as  "  Der  Tau^ 
cher"  and  "  Die  Handschuh" — have  all  the 
living  reality  and  circumstance  of  dramatic 
representation.  In  Schiller  the  warm  vivid 
iiitei^est  of  the  real  is  nev^  lost  or  ob- 
scured in  the  imaginative  splendour  of 
the  ideaL  His  poems  and  plays  come 
home  to  ^^  our  business  and  our  bosoms.^' 
He  gives  life  to  what  is  visionary,  and  in- 
vests the  strong  simple  impulses  of  the  soul 
with  aQ  the  fervour  of  passion  and  the 
g}ow  of  poetry.  In  his  classical  poems», 
such  as  ^  The  Gods  of  Greece,'"  he  has, 
almost  introduced  into  a  more  familiar  ac- 
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quaintance  with  the  god-like  forms  of  anti«- 
quity.  He  has,  as  it  were,  given  them  let* 
ters  of  denization  to  inhabit  the  Teutonic 
world,  and  has  naturalized  the  Oreades  on 
the  mountains,  and  the  Hamadryads  in  the 
forests  of  the  north.  Schiller's  sensibility  is 
never  overpowered  by  the  conceits  of  his 
imagination,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
Goethe.  Schiller  is  intent  on  penetrating, 
and  touching  us,  while  Goethe  is  not  satis- 
fied unless  he  can  dazzle  and  stupify. 
Goethe,  in  his  disdain  of  common-place,  is 
often  unnatural,  dreaming,  and  absurd* 
Schiller  trusts  fearlessly  to  nature,  and 
when  he  does  "  overstep  her  modesty,^'  it  is 
not  to  indulge  in  the  gratuitous  caprices 
of  fancy,  but  sometimes  slightly  to  exag« 
gerate  and  overcharge  passions  and  senti* 
ments  in  themselves  appropriate  and  natu- 
ral. Schiller  has,  in  fact,  all  the  intennty^ 
the  unity,  the  concentration,  the  depth  of 
dramatic  genius-^^-^U  the  earnestness^  the 
power,  the  sincerity  of  real  feeling.  He 
itrites  from  the  heart  axid  to  the  heart. 
Goethe  perpetually  disappoints  and  trifles 
with  us.  Half  of  his  large  and  his  snail 
works  are  half^finisfaed  sketches-^wonderful 
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fragments,  which  stimulate  and  astonish  us 
with  a  display  of  immense  undefined  power, 
rather  than  fill  our  feelings,  or  satisfy  our 
intellects.  Often  too,  when  he  does  conde- 
scend to  finish,  the  end  mocks  the  com- 
mencement— "  desinat  in  piscem  mulier  for-* 
mosa  supemeJ'  With  a  sort  of  wanton  ca- 
price he  sometimes  plays  the  wiU-o-the-rdsp 
with  us,  and,  after  drawing  after  him  our 
whole  souls  by  the  enchantment  of  feeling 
and  of  verse,  he  breaks  off  with  a  sort  of 
an  incomprehensible  half  ironical  laugh, 
leaving  his  poor  deluded  readers  to  wonder 
what  withcraft  has  laid  hold  of  them. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  two  poets 
have  sometimes  treated  similar  subjects. — 
Schiller  in  a  little  poem,  called  "  The  Youth 
by  the  Stream,''  represents  him  sitting  on 
the  bank  weaving  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
which  drop  into  the  water,  and  are  whirled 
down  in  the  eddy.  He  laments  that  his  life 
rushes  away  like  the  stream,  and  his  youth 
fades  like  the  flowers.  The  song  of  the 
birds  and  the  sounds  of  nature  all  around, 
serve  to  wake  the  tender  sorrows  of  his 
bosom;  and  he  calls  on  his  beloved  to 
come  down  from  her  proud  castle^   and  he 
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will  pour  the  flowers  of  spring  into  her  lap. 
This  is  very  simple,  natural,  and  pretty. 
Goethe,  of  the  same  materials,  has  made  a 
half-silly,  half-mystical  little  poem,  called 
"  The  Youth  and  the  Mill-stream/'  A  dia- 
logue in  pretty  verse,  but  lackadaisical  and 
absurd  enough  in  the  sense,  takes  place 
between  the  youth  and  the  stream,  in  which 
the  former  makes  the  latter  the  confidant 
of  his  passion  for  the  miller's  wife,  and 
the  stream  informs  him,  that  she  comes 
every  morning  at  dawn  to  bathe  her  face 
and  bosom  in  his  waters.  The  stream  sym- 
pathizes with  his  grief,  and  the  love-sick 
youth  in  departing,  charges  the  water  to 
acquaint  the  miUeress  with  the  warmth  of 
his  love. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful 
of  Schiller's  lesser  poems  is  called  "  Ex- 
pectation," and  describes  the  feelings  of  a 
lover  expecting  his  mistress  in  a  summer 
evening  in  a  garden.  Every  sound  agitates 
and  disappoints  him.  The  blackbird  flutter- 
ing disturbed  from  the  thicket — the  swan 
slowly  stirring  the  waters  of  the  lake — the 
ripe  fruit  dropping  among  the  leaves,  all, 
sound  to  his  fond  imagination  like  the  foot- 
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steps  of  his  beloved.  la  the  intervals  be- 
tween these  alternate  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments, he  addresses  the  leafy  shades  which 
are  soon  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  happi- 
ness— he  calls  on  the  sun  to  quench  his 
^ring  torch,  and  the  secret  beam  of  Hes- 
perus to  appear.  Presently  the  moon  rises 
and  silvers  over  the  silent  scenes,  and  his 
mistress  draws  near  unperceived  and  sur- 
prizes him.  Goethe  would  think  all  this 
the.  mere  common-place  of  metrical  love — 
the  trite  resources  of  amatory  poetry.  In 
his  disdain  of  all  that  is  ambitious  and  in- 
flated in  style,  he  constantly  runs  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  degenerates  into  a 
baldness  and  flatness,  which  are  scarcely 
preserved  from  vulgarity  and  burlesque 
by  the  never-failing  grace  of  his  language. 
In  a  poem  on  a  similar  sort  of  subject,  he 
also  describes,  with  grave  pathos,  and  so- 
lemnity, the  agonies  of  being,  disappointed 
by  a  "  puella  mendaw" — but  mark  the 
jdifference.  He  lies  awake  all.  night,  leaves 
his  door  open — listens  to  every  soundr-ra 
cat  mews,  and  the  mice  rush  about  the 
corners  of  the  room— the  door,  stands  still 
on  its .  hinge»^ay  light  appears*^people 
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ran  up  and  down  stairs— he  hears  the  town 
gate  opened,  and  the  people  assemble  and 
talk  in  the  market — ^and  he  gets  up,  goes 
down  stairs  and  takes  a  walk  in  the  garden. 
Schiller  has  in  fact  never  touched  the  pas- 
sion of  love  without  the  deep,  earnest,  en- 
nobled tone  of  elevated  and  sincere  senti- 
ment— Goethe  has  sported  with  this,  as 
with  every  other  feeling,  and  has  indulged 
himself  in  painting  every  nuance  of  the  sen« 
timent,  from  the  passionate  despair  and  de« 
licate  tenderness  of  romantic  love,  to  those 
transient  capricious  impressions,  which  few 
men  are  fond  of  remembering,  and  which  no 
man  but  Goethe  ever  described  in  a  tone  of 
seriousness  and  feeling. 

The  most  original  and  beautiful,  perhaps, 
of  all  Schiller's  poems,  unequalled  by  any 
thing  of  Goethe's,  is  called  "  The  Song  of 
the  Beir' — a  varying  irregular  lyric  strain. 
The  casting  of  a  bell  is,  in  Germany,  an 
event  of  solemnity  and  rejoicing.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hartz,  and  the  other 
mine-districts,  you  read  formal  announce- 
ments in  the  ^newspapers  fromi.bell-found- 
ers,  that  at  a  given  time  and  spot  a  casting 
is  to  take  place,  to  which  they  invite  all 
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their  friends.  An  entertainment  out  of 
doors  is  prepared  and  held  with  much  fes- 
tivity. Schiller,  in  a  few  short  stanzas, 
forming  a-  sort  of  chorus,  describes  the 
whole  process  of  the  melting,  the  casting, 
and  the  cooling  of  the  bell,  with  a  technical 
truth,  and  a  felicity  of  expression,  in  which 
the  sound  of  the  sharp  sonorous  rhymes 
and  expressive  epithets  constantly  forms  an 
echo  to  the  sense.  Between  these  techni- 
cal processes  he  breaks  forth  into  the  most 
beautiful  episodaic  pictures  of  the  various 
scenes  of  life,  with  which  the  sounds  of  the 
bell  are  connected. 

Ha !  the  rising  bubbles  tell 
Metals  mingling,  melting  well ; 
Salt  of  ashes  lightly  throw — 
So  the  fused  ore  shall  flow — 

Quick  from  scum  and  froth 

Cleanse  the  whitening  broth  ; 
That  from  metal  pure  and  choice, 
Swell  the  full  sonorous  voice. 

Then  with  joys  enlivening  strain. 
The  nestling  infant's  ear  it  charms. 
In  his  first  walk  in  life's  wide  plain, 
In  love's  enfolding  arms — 
In  time's  dark  lap  for  him  await 
Alike  the  beams,  the  clouds  of  fiite; 
While  mother-love,  with  tender  fears. 
Watches  his  golden  momin|;  years— 
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Proud  from  the  maiden  J)reak6  the  boy. 

Through  life's  rough  wilds  to  roam ; 

Explores  the  world,  in  wandering  joy — 

A  stranger  wanders  home. 

Elate  with  pride  and  pranks  of  youth, 

Heaven's  own  image  on  his  brow, 

With  down-cast  blush  and  looks  of  truth. 

The  maiden  greets  him  now. 

A  nameless  softness  o'er  him  steals, 

He  walks  alone  with  tearful  eyes — 

To  trace  the  path  her  step  reveals, 

His  comrades'  noisy  revel  flies ; 

And  blushing  seeks  through  field  and  grove 

The  fairest  flowers  to  deck  his  love. 

A  beautiful  picture  of  the  marriage 
feast  follows,  succeeded  by  a  train  of  pen- 
sive reflections  on  all  that  marriage  brings 
with  it — the  father's  toils,  the  mother's 
anxieties,  and  household  cares.  The  dan- 
gers of  the  fusion  of  the  metal  suggest  a 
magnificent  picture  of  the  devastations  of 
fire — .the  conflagration  of  a  town,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  inhabitants — Then  follows 
a  strain  of  another  sort. 

Hark !  from  the  tower 

With  heavy  dong, 

Hoarse  notes  of  woe 

The  knell  prolong ! — 

Sad  the  swelling  sounds  betray, 

A  wanderer  on  his  last  dark  way^ 

Q 
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Ah !  'tis  th^  wifei  the  lo¥'ds  the  d«m:  I 
Ah !  'tis  the  mother^  tender^  ^ue.i 
*  From  wedded  arms  the.  tyrant  dreart 
Tha  Prince  of  shades  haa  torn  l^ia  due — 
Tom  from  the  the  fbaterlbg  care. 
Of  those  she  bloomipg  bare ; 
M/liom  with  mother's  joy  she  pr^jt 
To  banquet  at  her  £Euthful  breast. 
Ah!  the  house's  tender  band 
Is  loos'd  for  erer  and  ay^— 
For  she  now  dwelk  in  ypn  chill  dark  Isnd, 
Who  bore  a  mother's  sway — 
Ceas'd  her  cares  and  prudent  lore. 
Wakes  her  watch&l  eye  no  more; 
A  loveless  stranger  soon  shall  trace. 
The  orphan'd  paths  she  used  to  grace.  . 

Now  the  moulded  metal  coolings 
Bids  us  rest  m  wanton  eas^ ; 
Like  bird  in  thicket  singmg  wildly, 
Frolic  each  where'er  he  please ; 

With  the  Vesper  star^ 

Care  and  toil  are  far-r 
Weary  hinds  return  to  rest, 
Leaving  care  the  masters  guest. 

An  exquj.site  picture  then  follows  of  the 
rural  evening  scenes — the  waggons  return- 
ing loaded  with  sheaves — the  cattle  lowing 
towards  the  stall-^the  youths  and  maidens 
dancing  in  the  twilight — the  lights  glim- 
niering  in  the  cottages,  the  creaking  town- 
gate  closing,  2|nd  th|3  silenpe,  stillness,  and 
security  of  the  inhabitajits.  repo^g  under 
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the  watchful  eye  of  order  and  law.  This 
suggests  a  beautiful  apostrophe  to  order 
and  the  blessings  of  peace^  and  then  a 
contrast  with  the  horrors  of  rebellion  and 
insurrection.  The  bell  is  finished  and 
christened,  and  at  last  raised  up  aiid  sus- 
pended— and  its  first  note  is  that  of  peace^^^ 

In  describing  "  The  Song  of  the  Betf'  I 
have  wandered  a  long  way  from  "The 
God  and  the  Baiadere/'  No  two  poems 
can  be  more  dissimilar.  The  ca&tFast  be- 
tween Goethe  and  Schiller  cannot  be  pre- 
sented in  a  more  striking  Kght.  The  story 
of  the  Baiadere,  is  in  some  points  the  same 
as  La  Fontaine's  tale  of  "  La  Courtizane 
Amoureuse"'— The  different  character  it  has 
assumed  in  the  hands  of  the  elegant  and 
simple  Frenchman,  and  the  impassioned 
and  deep-toned  German  is  very  striking. 

THE  GOD  AND  THE  BAIADERE, 
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Mafaadboh,  loni  of  Barthy 
Forihe  sixth  time  coined  below. 
Like  to  men  of  mortel  birth. 
Will  he  suffer  joy  and 
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Earthly  grieft  he'll  learn  to  bear. 

Every  lot  of  man  will  try, 
,    Ere  he  chasten,  ere  he  spare, 

Mortals  scan  with  mortal  eye* 
Through  the  city's  wide  mazes  he  marks  ev'ry  lot. 
He  lurks  round  the  palace  and  visits  the  cot, 
And  he  loves  'mid  the  shadows  of  evening  to  spy* 

Where  the  suburbs  tempt  his  way 
Toward  the  river's  cooling  breeze,. 
With  painted  cheek  and  winning  play, 
A  lost  and  lovely  fair  he  sees — 
"  Greet  thee,  damsel, "— "  Thank  thee»  dear," 
"  Come  an  hour  of  rapture  prove," — 
"  Who  art  thou,  maid  ?"— "  a  Baiadere*'— 
**  And  this  the  joyous  home  of  love"— - 
She  waves  her  bright  arms  to  the  glad  cymbal's  sounds 
And  lovely  her  form  floats  in  light  mazes  round ; 
She  bends  and  she  proffers  a  wreath  from  the  grove* 

Flattering,  to  her  door  inclining, 
On  she  leads  from  room  to  room — 
**  Beauteous  stranger,  softly  shining, 
«  Lamps  shall  quick  my  bow'r  illume ; 
**  Art  thou  weary,  gently  laving, 
**  I  will  soothe  thy  aching  feet ; 
**  All  thou  will'st  attends  thy  craving, 
"  Rest,  or  love,  or  frolic  sweet," 
She  busily  lightens  his  well  feigned  woes. 
The  god  brightly  smiles,  and  his  glad  spirit  glows> 
Midst  the  ruins  of  error,  a  warm  heart  to  meet. 

He  bids  her  act  a  bond-maid's  part— - 
Without  plaint  does  she  obey ; 
All  the  maiden's  early  art 
Gently  yields  to  nature's  sway* 
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So  where  tender  blossoms  glow, 

Slowly  budding  fruits  appear ; 

Does  the  soul  obedience  know, 

Love  the  gentle  guest  is  near* 
But  sharper  and  sharper  the  maiden  to  prove, 
The  seer  of  souls  shall  call  from  above 

Passion,  and  horror,  and  transport,  and  fear. 

■ 

And  her  beauteous  cheek  he  presses— 
And  she  feels  love's  melting  woe — 
Nature  all  the  maid  confesses, 
And  her  first  of  tear-drops  flow. 
At  his  feet  she  sinks  declining, 
Not  for  pleasure,  not  for  gain ! 
Ah !  her  limbs  their  life  resigning, 
Can  no  more  her  form  sustain. — 
Night  her  soft  shades  on  their  pillow  is  shedding. 
The  veil  of  her  gloom  round  their  pleasures  is  spreading, 
And  love  bids  the  moments  blissfully  wane. 

Slumbering  late  firom  Ibnd  embrace. 
Soon  she  starts  from  troubled  rest — 
And  sees  that  best^beloved  face. 
Lifeless  laid  upon  her  breast-^ 
Shrieking,  falls  she  on  her  chosen — 
Ah !  she  cannot  wake  the  dead ; — 
Soon  those  limbs  all  chill  and  frozen 
To  the  funeral  flame  are  sped. 
^  '  She  hears  the  loud  Brahmin — she  hears  the  death  song — 

She  runs — and  she  raves — and  she  pierces  the  throng-* 
Who  art  thou  ? — what  hurries  him  hence  to  the  dead? 

Before  the  bier  her  form  she  throws. 
And  her  waillngs  rend  the  air — 
Give  me  back  my  lovely  spouse- 
On  the  pile  I'll  seek  him  there. 
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And  to  asheg  must  they  UUly 

Those  dear  limbs^  so  faeav^y  bright? 

Mine  he  was !  minet  more  than  all ! 

Ah !  one  only  blissful  night. 
But  sternly  the  priest  sings  l^—^^  We  carry  the  old, 
«<  Long  wasting  in  wanness,  and  philUog  in  cold — 
<«  We  carry  the  young  from  gay  youth's  giddy  flight.*' 

*<  To  the  Brafamia's  lore  give  ear — 

**  This  was  ne'er  thy  husband  true— 

^'  Liv'st  thou  still  a  Baiadere, 

'^  Wedded  rights  are  not  thy  due. 

**  Shade  alone  with  substance  flies 

'^  To  the  darkling  realms  of  night — 

*^  Wife  alone  with  husband  dies— *- 

"  Tis  her  glory— 'tis  her  right. 
'^  Then  sound  the  loud  timbrels !-'— the  holy  plamts  ring ! 
^^  Oh,  take  him  ye  Gods  1— take  th^  pride  of  the  spring! 
«  Oh  take  the  fair  youth  to  celestial  light !" 

At  the  choir's  unpitying  shoot. 
Deeper  woe  her  bosom  wrings ; 
With  streaming  hair  and  arm  stretched  out. 
Midst  the  flaming  death  she  springs-^ 
Lo !  above  the  flames  they  hovers- 
Youth  and  maid  together  rise — 
In  his  arms,  the  immortal  lover 
Bears  her  with  him  to  the  skies. 
Bright  joy  fills  the  gods  for  the  souls  they  reclaim«i- 
The  lost  sons  of  error,  on  pinions  of  flame, 
Immortally  soar  to  repose  in  the  skies* 
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LETTER  XIV. 


Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resor^ 
To  taste  awhHe  the  pleasures  of  a  court ; 
In  various  talk  tfa'instructi?e  hours  they  past. 
Who  gave  the  bal]>  or  paid  the  visit  last ; 
Snuff  or  the  fan  supply  each  pause' of  chat. 
With  sbging,  laughing,  ogling,  and  aU  that. 


tyvni^o  my  stay  at  Carlsruhe,  the  Court 
of  the  Grand  Duke  was  shut  up  on  account 
of  the  approaching  confinement  of  the 
Grand  Duchess,  to  which  the  Sovereign 
and  his  people  were  looking  forward  with 
anxiety:  but  their  hopes  of  an  heir  to 
the  throtie  have  been  disappointed,  by 
the  birth  of  a  third  Princess.  The  Dowager 
Margravine,  the  mother  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  holds  her  pleasant  and  hospitable 
Cotnrt  in  a  handsome  mansion  in  the  town, 
called  the  Palace,  and  announced  by  a 
couple  of  sentinels  at  the  door.   Her  Royal 
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Highness  is  the  sister  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse,  the  old   Landgravine  of  Hesse 
Homberg,     and   the   Grand   Duchess    of 
Weimar.     Without  the  superiority  of  in- 
tellect or  acquirements  of  her  last  illustrious 
sister,  she  has  much  of  her  simple  excellence 
of   character    and    friendly    affability    of 
manners.  I  was  presented  to  this  venerable 
Princess  at  a^soirSe  at  the  palace,  which,  with 
a  slight  addition  of  stars  and  uniforms,  re- 
sembles those  at  private  houses,  to  which 
the  soft  charms  of  the  German  ladies,  cards, 
lemonade,  punch,  and  jetix  de  societSy  give 
the  chief  interest  The  Court  was  in  mourn- 
ing for,  a  Prince  of  Anhalt.     The  Grand 
Master,  a  veteran  administrator  of  the  draw- 
ing room,  erect  in  the  pride  of  pedigree, 
performed  his  office  with  pomp  and  dignity; 
The  Margravine,  who  has  given  birth,to  some 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  estimable  Prin-, 
cesses  of  Europe,  is  now  above  seventy 
years  of  age — the  venerable  ruin  of  a  ma- 
jestic woman.     Her  noble  figure  is  little 
bowed  by  age,  and  her  faded  features  have 
still  traces  of  that  beauty  which  distinguishes 
her  daughters.     The  Ex-Queen  of  Sweden 
strongly  resembles  her  in  features  and  in 
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manner — and  will,  probably  with  years, 
decline  into  a  similar  model  of  matronly 
dignity  and  plain  simplicity  of  character. 

The  evening  circles  at  the  palace  are 
pleasant,  and  unceremonious.     During  tea, 
the  Margravine  converses  affably  round  the 
circle  with  much  friendhness ;  after  which, 
she  sits  down  to  her  partie  qtiarrSe  with  the 
most  distinguished  persons  present;   and 
the  branches  and  scions  of  Sovereignty  are 
so  multitudinous  in  Germany,  and  there  is 
so  much  visiting  among  the  princely  rela- 
tions, that  her  Highnesses  party  of  Boston 
rarely  wants  the  eclat  of  a  crowned  head 
or  two.    The  rest  of  the  party  follow  their 
own  views  of  amusement,  as  they  either 
lead  them  to  win  or  lose  a  few  kreutzers 
at  Boston,  Whist,  or  Zwicken — to  guess 
riddles  —  play    at    little  jetsx    de    societi 
•~to  post  their  sworded   figures  against 
the  saloon  doors  in  unoccupied  ease,  or 
to  trust  for  amusement  to  a  round  table  of 
conversation,    provided  with  ladies  light 
works,  puzzles,  and  other  needless  resources 
against  flagging  vivacity.     A  fair  Russian 
lady — dame  d^hanneur  to  the  Princess  Ame- 
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lia  of  Baden — whose  gaiety  and   naiveti 
shone  by  the  contrast  with  the  soft  tran- 
quillity of  the  German  women,  generally 
gave  life  to  this  agreeable  coterie.    Made- 
moiselle de      ■  "■  is  a  singular  instance 
of  the  fascination  of  manners  unconnected 
with  beauty.  Her  unpretending  vivacity  and 
artless  flow  of  spirits  give  her  the  privilege 
of  ddng  and  saying  every  thing  without 
ever  giving  offence.     She  was  the  life  of 
every  party;  the  arranger  of  every  plea« 
sure;  and   the  object  of  more  sighs  and 
sentiments  than  half  the  professed  beauties 
of  the  Court.    Her  education  under  the 
care  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  in  a  con- 
vent of  noble  ladies,  bad  given  her  a  fund 
of  degant  accomplishments,  and,  amongst 
others,    th6  very  rare  one  of    speaking 
English  like  an  Englishwoman.    Our  Ian- 
guage,  she  assured  me^  is  much  cultivated  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  where  she  had  had  consi-^ 
derable  practice  in  speaking  it    The  Rus- 
sians, Polei^,  and  all  the  Sclavonian  nations, 
are  remarkable  for  their  facility  in  acquiring 
languages,  which  my  fair   acquaintance 
thought  in  part  owing  to  the  barbarous 
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sounds  to  which  their  organs  are  diciplined 
in  their  own  tongues,  which  render  all 
others  comparatively  easy. 
.  On  making  our  obeisances  to  the  Prin- 
cess, on  her  retiring  with  the  ladies  of  the 
Court,  an  oflGicer  of  rank  always  expressed 
his  reverence  by  a  retreating  scrape  with 
the  foot,  a  squat  of  the  head,  and  a  violent 
elevation  of  the  shoulders.  I  attributed  it 
at  first  to  awkwardness:  but  how  was  I 
mistaken !  it  was  a  fashionable  bow  d  la 
Russe ;  a  mode  of  which  I  afterwards  saw 
several  examples  in  Germany,  and  which 
a  wicked  friend  suggested  roust  be  borrowed 
from  certain  respectable  quadrupeds  of  the 
northern  Empire,  which  in  England  are 
sometimes  put  under  the  tuition  of  a 
dancing  master. 

The  dinner  parties  at  the  Court  of  the 
Margravine  have  the  hospitable  splendour 
without  the  unpleasant  ceremony  of  a  Ger-* 
man  Court.  An  easy  round  table  is  gene- 
rally filled  with  ten  or  a  do^en  guests,  five 
or  six  of  whom  are  company  invited,  and 
the  remainder  persons  of  the  Court  The 
party  is  thus  small  enough  for  a  general 
conversation,   carried    on  with  as  much 
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yivacity  as  conversation  ordinarily  assumes 
at  a  German  meal,  and  as  is  consistent 
with  the  consciousness  —  as  little  unplea- 
santly felt  as  possible,  but  still  an  inevit- 
able gine  to  a  certain  extent — of  a  Prin- 
cess being  of  the  party. 

At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  of  dinner,  a 
vakt  de  chambrc  of  the  Margravine  would 
sometimes  introduce  for  her  amusement  a 
fiivourite  parroquet,  who  would  perch  upon 
Her  Royal  Highnesses  shoulder,  and  eat 
out  of  her  hand,  or  pay  his  respects  to  the 
company  in  various  droll  ways,  till,  after 
having  gone  through  all  his  feats,  the  fa- 
vored pet  always  made  his  exit  in  a  rage, 
which  brightened  his  eyes,  and  ruffled  his 
plumes,  to  the  •  amusement  of  the  whole 
party.  The  parroquet  was  more  than  com- 
monly amusing  one  day,  out  of  consider- 
ation for  His  Serene  Highness,  a  little  fat 
Prince  of  Waldeck,  a  Sovereign  of  fourteen, 
who  laughed  himself  nearly  into  convulsions 
at  the  performances  of  the  comic  biped. 
A  little  boudoir  of  the  Margravine,  to  which 
the  small  party  sometimes  adjourned  after 
dinner,  is  hung  round  with  the  pictures  of 
her  daughters— and  it  is  very  rare  to  see 
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six  more  lovely  or  interesting  faces  in  one 
family — ^ThiB  Queen  of  Sweden  and  the  late 
Duchess  of  Brunswick  have  the  most  of 

#  

feminine  beauty — but  the  Empress  of  Russia 
and  the  Queen  of  Bavaria,  have  remark- 
able and  noble  features,  and  an  interest- 
ing  and  graceful  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

The  Ffench  is  the  general  language  of 
the  Court  and  the  higher  circles  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  as  at  all  the  German  Courts.     In  the 
South,  proximity  to  France,  and  the  close 
alliance  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  with 
their    liberal    Protector,    have,    however, 
made  it  more  general  than  in  the  North, 
where,  particularly  in  the  great  mercantile 
towns,  many  persons  are  not  fond  of  speak- 
ing it,  even  with  foreigners.   The  Prussians, 
are    particularly  hostile   to  it;    and    the 
Prussian  soldiers  often  think  the  language 
a  sufficient  pretext  for  insulting  its  speaker. 
The  German  language  is  however,  far  from 
being  excluded  at  Court — ^it  often  slides  into 
conversation  by  accident.    The  Prince  or 
Princess  address  their  friendly  speeches 
and  enquiries  to  their  compatriots  in  their 
own  tongue.    It  is  still  the  language  of 
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intimacy  and  friendsliip;  but  French  is  tbe 
current  coin  of  the  circle—a '  part  o{  the 
Court  costume.  The  necessity  for  possess^ 
ing  this  accomplishment  as  a  qualification 
for  "  la  sodeti  camme  U  fau^*  is  carried  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  in  a  town  wh^e  there  was 
no  court,  a  German  of  the  upper  rank,  in 
speaking  to  me  in  praise  of  some  persons 
below  him,  whose  talents,  he  said,  would 
really  be  an  acquisition  to  the  first  circle, 
(who  were  all  Germans^)  concluded  with  the 
fisital  objection — ^^  but  then^  you  ^ee,  what  can 
one  do  ?  their  zinves  don't  speak  French  J^ 

The  courtiers  at  Garlsruhe  are  not  quite 
so  rigid  as  their  neighbours,  in  obtruding 
their  nicety  on  the  point  of  birth,  seemg 
that  the  bourgeoim  have  a  T»y  high  repre- 
sentative among  liienL  The  Grand  Duchess 
of  Baden,  you  know,  was  a  Demoiselle 
Tascheir,  thenieceof  the  Empress  JosephkiOt 
whom  Hie  Gsand  Duke,  when  Hereditary 
Prince^  was  compelled  by  Napoleon  to 
mairry.  The  Grand  Duchess  owes  her 
present  secure  seat  on  the  throne  of  Baden^ 
at  cme  time  somewhat  in  jeopardy,  chiefly 
to  her  prudence  and  andaUe  conduct,  which* 
have  endeaned.  her  at  once  to  the  Grand 
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Duke,  his  igmiily»  and  his  subjects.  Buona- 
parte, according  to  his  custom,  Uttte  ccm«> 
suited  the  young  Prince's  inclinations;  and 
the  marriage  with  a  stranger  and  a  Fraich- 
woman  without  birth,  was  so  disagreeable 
to  him,  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards  he 
persisted  in  residing  at  Carlsruhe,  while  the 
Grand  Duchess  lived  at  Manheim.    The 
Grand  Duke,  however,  about  four  years 
ago,  accompanying  his  father — a  worthy 
man,  who  treated  the  French  Princess  with 
great  kindness — on  a  visit  to  h^r,  was  so 
captivated  with  the  gracea  of  her  persoa 
and  manners  that  he  has  never   quiite(£ 
her  since.      He  is  now  become  warmly 
attached  to  her,  and  they  live  together  on^ 
happy  terms.    Her  Royal  Highness  is  ai 
haadso«e,  graceful  woman,  described  to 
me  as  full  of  the  talent  wd  aimabUiU  oi  a 
Frenchwoman.     Ev^ry  one  speaks  in  her 
pr^e,.  as  engaging  and  amiable. 

Om  of  the  most  intenestii^  acquaintences. 
I  h^ve  made  in  Germany,  is.that  o£a  Fnench 
np))l^paa  and  his>  wife,  the  fomier  of  a 
family  distinguished  by  high,  birth  andi 
Uterary  lustre— Their  graceful  maimers^ 
urbaniiy,  and  domestic  affections  ace  far 
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higher  claims  to   esteem.     The  comitess 
F ,  now  the  tender  mother  of  six  chil- 
dren,   has    a   delicacy    of   features    and 
figure,  and  a  sparkling  vivacity  of  expres- 
sion, which  give  a  grace  to  all  that  she  says 
or   does.      The    freshness  of  feeling  and 
the  maternal  fondness  which  remain  un- 
spoilt,  after  a  youth  of  brilliance ;  and  that 
innate  vivacity,  which,  needing  no  stimulus 
from  vanity,  can  display  itself  in  a  circle  of 
friends  round  an  evening  table,  as  charming- 
ly as  in  the  circle  of  a  Court,  are  the  rarer 
qualities  which  distinguish  her.    The  Count 
has  all  the  gaiety  qiid  the  polished  ease  of 
his  countrymen,  with  a  frank  sincerity  and 
sterling  worth,  which  it  is  often  the  fashion 
in  England  not  to  allow  to  Frenchmen. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  we 
English  are  apt  to  criticize  foreign  character 
with  many  illiberal  prejudices,  and    be- 
cause gaiety  and  grace  are,  perhaps  with 
us,  aiitificiai  elements,  not  always  to  be 
attained  without  some  sacrifice  of  nature 
and  sincerity,  we  are  too  apt  to  imagine 
tibat  all  that  is  not  serious  must  be  in- 
sincere, all  that  is  not  grave  must  be  light 
and  artificial.    A  lesson  from  La  Fontaine 
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knight  teach  nis  that  the  plastic  graces  of 
the  rose^  have  their  merit  as  well  as 
the  unbendiog  strength  of  the  knotted  oak. 

The  Count  and  Coilntess — ,  are  not 

the  only  foreigners  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  reconcile  in  their  characters  the  solid 
with  the  showy— -tiie  prepossessing  graces 
of  the  drawing  room,  with  those  virtues 
and  affections  which  render,  private  life 
respected. 

Among  the  Court  visitors  at  Carlsru^he, 
was  the  Hereditary  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  a  jovial  good-tempered  man, 
but  a  perfectly  polished  courtier.  With  his 
rosy  complacent  face,  and  lively  but  digni- 
fied manners,  he  had  something  of  the  air 
of  a  hearty  English  naval  officer.  His 
Royal  Highnesses  wife,  now  dead^  was  a 
sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia — an  alli- 
ance which  once  stood  him  in  some  stead, 
in  a  gay  crowd  at  Paris.  A  French  diplo- 
matist was  about  to  present  his  Royal 
Highness  to  a  Turkish  Prince,  at  that  time 
the  splendid  novelty  of  the  Thuilleries  and 
the  gay  circles — and  wishing  to  procure 
him  a  distinguished  reception,  he  puzzled 
his  brain  a  few  minutes  to  hit  upon  th^ 
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means  of  ofTering  him  to  notice  with  some 
peculiarly  imposing  character  that  might 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  Turk.  At  last 
he  bethought  him  of  his  Russian  spouse's 
consequence^  and  instantly  led  his  Royal 
Highness  to  the  turbaned  Grandee,  as  the 
**  petit  Jih  de  V  Imperatrice  Catherine.^*  Thfi 
Turk  had  good  reason  to  remember  well  the 
^  Inq)€ra trice  Caiheriney'  and  immediately 
overwhelmed  her  illustrious  grandson-inJaw 
with  a  profusion  of  Oriental  cWilities. 
Tlbe  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  has  long  been 
attached  to  the  Princess  of  Hesse  Hcwnbupg 
the  only  sister  of  the  husband  of  our 
Princess  Elizabeth-^but  there  is  "  one  fair 
daughter  and  no  more/'  and  the  old  Land- 
grave of  Homburg  loving  her  more  thap 
^*  passing  well/'  long  declared  the  impos- 
sibility of  parting  with  hen  He  has  iiow^ 
at  last,  been  induced  to  consent,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  to  the  separation ;  but  caanot 
bring  himself  to  remain  at  Homburg  during 
Ihe  marriage.  The  old  Landgrave  is  some- 
what bizarre  in  his  character^^-rraAd  his  con- 
sent to  the  marriage,  was  on  express  con- 
dition that  it  should  take  place  on  the  l%t 
of  ApriL 


The  separate  court  of  the  Margravine 
Frederic,  the  widow  of  the  Margrave  Frede- 
ric, an  uncle  of  the  Grand  Duke,  occasion- 
ally offers  the  attractions  of  dinners  and 
evening  circles.  The  residence  of  a  Ger- 
man Prince  generally  presents  one  or  two 
of  these  subsidiary  courts, — sort  of  satellites 
to  that  of  the  Sovereign--^nd  the  neglect  of 
a  presentation  to  which  is  a  breach  of  cour- 
tier-like etiquette.  Her  Highness  is  a  plea- 
sant sensible  woman^  with  whom  and  her 
Grand  Master,  we  had  die  honour  of  form- 
ing  a  quartetto,  for  half  fua,  hour,  on  our 
presentation ;  occupied  by  lucubrations  on 
the  weather,  our  journey,  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  and  othw  subjects  of 
occasional  interest* 


R    S 
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LETTER  XV. 


F»ob.— Who  gorerns  bene  ? 

Captain. — A  Duke»  in  nature  as  m  name. 

TWBLVTII    KIGHT. 


The  new  regime  of  Germatiy  has  ranked 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  seventh 
member  of  the  Confederation,  coming 
immediiately  after  the  King  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  before  the  solitary  Elector  of  Hesse 
Cassel.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire, 
the  Elector  ranked  above  the  then  humble 
Dukes  of  Wirtemberg ;  but  the  sovereigns 
of  Wirtemberg  and  Baden  have  availed 
themselves,  more  adroitly,  of  the  tide  of 
politics,  and  by  enlisting,  zealously,  under 
the  banners  of  Napoleon,  have  stolen  a 
march  upon  his  Electoral  Highness  in 
power  and  precedence.  You  can  easily 
conceive  that  compact  military  sovereign- 
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ties  were  in  a  condition: to  negociate  more 
efficaciously  at  the  Congress  than  an  emi- 
grant Prince  just  returned  from  exile.  The 
near  connection  by  marriage  of  Baden  with 
Russia,  and  of  Wirtemberg  with  Great 
Britain,  may  also  have  given  some  weight 
to  the  notes  of  their  diplomatists. 

The  population  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden — ^henceforward  a  considerable  power 
— is  about  1,200,0(X),  nearly  three  times 
the  amount  before  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rbine.  The  revenue  before  that  event  was 
nearly  300,000/.  per  annum;  it  is  now,  I 
believe,  increased  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  territory.  The  principal 
part  of  the  Grand  Duke's  acquisitions  con- 
sist of  the  fine  luxuriant  country  of  the 
Palatinate,  including  the  stately  capitals  and 
castles  of  the  old  Electors  Palatine^  Man- 
heim  and  Heidelberg — ^This  is  a  proud  and 
important  accession  which  the  Grand 
Duke  enjoys  to  the  grief  and  indignation 
of  his  Majesty  of  Bavaria,  who  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Palatine  family.  Be- 
sides his  connection  by  miEtrriage  with  Na- 
poleon, the  Grand  Duke  was — whether 
willingly  or   not,  far  be  it  from   me  to 
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decide-HSt  useful  member  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederation*  His  finances  were  drained, 
and  his  people  oppressed^  to  support  his 
contingent  of  troops,  at  one  time  amounting 
to  no  less  than  S0,000  men.  In  his  zeal, 
or  in  his  hard  task-work,  (which  is  it  to  be 
called?)  the  Grand  Duke  brought  into 
the  field  as  many  troops  as  his  much  more 
Competent  neighbour  of  Wirtemberg.  His 
Royal  Highness  was  little  with  them  him- 
self ;  but  they  were  well  equipped  by  his 
people's  gold,  and  ably  commanded  by  <be 
young  Counts  of  Ilochberg,  under  Whom 
they  gained  considerable  distinction. 

His  peace  establishment  amounts  to 
about  8000  men — ^four  times  as  many  as 
his  subjects  are  disposed  to  consider 
necessary  for  garrisoning  the  town,  mount* 
ing  and  relieving  guard,  and  pkrading  in  4 

full  dress  before  the  Palace*  In  this  num*- 
ber  there  are  about  thirty-three  Generals  i 
a  General  to  about  every  340  men ;  a  ^ 
proportion  which  reminds  one  of  our  in-* 
iantine  tastes,  when  in  our  tin  or  paste«» 
board  armies  we  always  created  as  many 
officers  as  privates,  because  they  were  the 
prettiest  and  most  showy.    Unfortunately, 
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however,  General  Officei*j(  ait  more  costly 
play-things  than  soldiefs^  and  the  people 
c^oitiplain  that  not  above  six  or  seven  of 
these  doughty  commanders  are  in  service, 
while  the  remainder  i*eceive  pay  as  favorites 
of  the  Court,  and  their  number  is  continu- 
ally augmented  to  make  retiring  niches  for 
dignitaries  laid  aside  in  order  to  make  room; 
for  new  aspirers.  The  Baden  troops  are 
some  of  the  handsomest  and  best  appointed 
that  I  have  seen  in  Germany :  but  a  defi-* 
cli^ncy  in  these  qualifications  is  rarely  to 
be  diarged  on  the  legions  of  the  small 
Sovereigns.  As  they  are  generally  the 
hobby^-hoi^ses  of  His  Highness,  and  the 
main  ornaments  of  his  capital,  they  are 
often  eqidpped  with  more  splendour  than 
those  of  greater  Monarchs,  to  whom  the 
great  bulk  of  ike  arniy  serve  jrather  for  use 
than  for  ornament.  The  Grand  Ddke  of 
Hesse^s  army  are  dressed  and  appointed  d 
h  Francmse.  In  Baden,  the  alliance  with 
the  great  northern  Autocrat  holds  up  the 
ugly  ]^Aissian  and  Prussian  fashions  to  imi^ 
tation,  and  the  long  tapering  waists,  and 
chests  swelling  with  hor$e*hair  or  wool,  give 
to  the  soldiers  the  half  awkward,  hall*  effe- 
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minate  look  of  the  Russian  or  Prussian 
trooper.  The  Prussians  carry  this  system 
of  stuffing  their  men  into  fine  figures  to  the 
highest  caricature. 

It  is  di^Scult  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
government  and  political  condition  of  Ba-^ 
den.  The  exhausting  efforts  of  the  country 
at  the  conclusion,  of  the  late  .war,  and  the 
weak  unstable  character  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
have  left  every  thing  in  disorder.  The 
condition  of  the  finances  is  such  as  to  have 
arrived  at  the  unusual  extremity  of  not  u§^ 
frequently  retarding  the  salaries  of  the  ser- 
vants of  government.  The  taxes  are  high, 
and  the  people  generally  discont^ited,  a 
main  cause  of  their  unfortunate  emigrations 
last  year.  The  Grand  Duke  is  too  much 
governed  by  his  favor ites,  and  his  wa3rwar<| 
inclinations.  While  his  illustrious  mother 
and  sisters  are  patterns  of  good  conduct  and 
good  sense,  His  Royal  Highnesses  character, 
originally  amiable,  has  been  spoilt  by 
being  an  only  son,  and  an  enfmt  gdt^. 
He  was  educated  entirely  at  Carlsruhe, 
and  has  scarcely  seen  any  thing  beyond 
it.  The  excellent  Margravine,  prudence 
itself  in  every  thing  else,  could  npt  refuse 
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the  young  Prince  Charles  any  thing  that 
he  wished.  His  grandfather,  the  late 
Grand  Duke,  (his  father  was  killed  eaiiy 
in  Sweden,)  one  of  the  most  respected 
Princes  of  Germany,  deserved  in  every, 
thing,  but  his  indulgence  of  his  wild  heir, 
his  title  of  **  Charles  Frederic  the  Wise." 
His  royal  Highnesses  character  is  now  na- 
turally enough  formed  into  one  of  vacillat- 
ing indolence,  inaptitude  to  business,  and 
suspicious  distrust  of  all  around  him.  He 
imsses  much  time  in  dissipated  pleasures, 
and  wiU  sometimes  ease  himself  of  the 
accumulated  ennui  of  neglected  papers,  by 
consigning  a  bundle  unexamined  to  the 
flames. 

Since  my  return  from  Germany  it  has 
given  me  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  voice  of 
the  people  of  Baden  has  been  heard,  and 
a  constitution  granted  to  them  by  the  suc-r 
cesser  of  the  Grand  Duke  above  described; 
which  I  hear  succeeds  very  well  in  its 
practical  effects.  It  is  modelled  in  many 
respects  after  our  own — An  upper  tuid 
lower  house  are  established,  without  whose 
consent  no  taxes  are  tq  be  levied  or  laws 
enacted.      Measures  of  finance  must  be 
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initiated  in  the  lower  house — ^There  are 
sixty-three  deputies  elected  by  boroughs 
and  bailiwicks. — No  emphyi  of  government 
can  be  chosen  for  the  circle  to  which  his 
office  belongs— The  lower  house  is  to  be  re- 
newed, on  the  principle  of  the  French 
Chamber,  by  fourths,  which  are  newly  elect- 
ed every  two  years— The  respon^bility  of 
the  ministers  is  established — all  exemptions 
from  taxes,  enjoyed  by  the  nobility  and 
others,  are  abolished — ^A  law  of  Habeas 
Corpus  is  in  force,  by  which  every  prisoner 
can  obtain  a  hearing  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  his  arrest — •The  freedom  of  the 
press  is  still  to  depend  on  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  diet  of  the  Germanic  Confe- 
deration--A  constitution  not  very  dissunilar 
has  been  established  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hesse  after  stormy  debates  and  vehe- 
ment discussions  in  the  assembly  of  states- 
Representative  constitutions  are  thus  mak- 
ing progress,  and  will,  with  more  or  less 
celerity,  spread  throughout  the  German 
{States. 
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I.ETTER  XVI. 


eas 


Wh6re»  midst  tho  narrow  vile  begirt  with  wood| 
The  cool  rock  pours  in  ever  living  flood 
The  warm  and  balmy  tide  of  health  and  life* 

schleoel's  sonmet,  ''  Der  Gemnd-Bruntien* 


Feom  Carlsruhe  we  made  a  pleasant  ex^ 
cursion  to  Baden,  the  Capital  of  the  old 
Margraviate  of  Baden-Baden — now  as 
beautiful  and  fashionable  a  place  of  resort 
for  water-drinkers,  bathers,  and  gamesters 
in  this  part  of  Germany,  aft  Toeplitz,  Pyr<* 
mont,  and  Carlsbad,  more  to  the  north  and 
east  The  last  season  was  unusually  brilliant, 
and  boasted  among  its  guests  a  large  a$r 
sortment  of  the  crowned  heads  and  grandees 
of  Germany.  We  hired  for  the  journey  a 
Lokn^Kutschj  an  old  crazy  caleche,  which 
rumbled  along  behind  a  couple  of  animaljs 
of  the  true  Rosinante  breed,  at  the  common 
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German  pace— about  a  league  in  an  hour. 
These  mensurative  terms  of  distance  and 
of  time  so  exactly  correspond  in  German, 
that  one  word  serves  for  both ;  and  a  league 
and  an  hour  are  both  expressed  by  the 
phlegmatic  "  stundeJ' 

Our  route  to  Rastadt  crossed  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Rhii2e,  between  rows  of  young 
fruit  trees  for  five  leagues  of  undeviating, 
but  cheerful  formality.  Rastadt  is  a  neat 
town  on  the  river  Murg,  not  without  traces 
of  its  former  consequence,  as  the  residence 
of  the  last  Margraves  of  Baden-Baden.  The 
Castle,  is  an  awkward  red  formal  edifice, 
said  to  be  in  imitation  of  that  of  Versailles, 
with  a  Belvedere  surmounted  by  a  gilt 
Jupiter,  whose  limbs  were  burnished  by 
a  brilliant  sun  into  conspicuous  lustre. 
The  God  holds,  however,  a  decayed  sceptre, 
and  looks  down  on  desolate  colonnades  and 
grassy  quadrangles,  which  now  distinguish 
the  palace  of  the  great  hero,  the  Margrave 
Louis  of  Baden,  the  colleague  and  co- 
adjutor of  Marlborough.  His  exploits 
against  the  Turks,  live  in  the  traditions  of 
the  people  and  the  trophies  of  the  palace. 
The  physiognomy  and  figure  of  the  warrior. 
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recorded  in  large  portraits  in  the  gallery 
of  the  castle,  are  remarkably  striking, 
though  by  no  means  characteristic  of  his 
profession.  They  are  rather  expressive  of 
an  intellectual  superiority  and  refinement, 
which  look  doubly  sapient  under  the  flowing 
curled  wig  of  the  day,  and  which  distinguish 
him  not  a  little  from  his  moustachioed  and 
mailed  grandfathers  and  great  uncles 
around,  who  all  appear  better  fitted  than 
himself  for  ransacking  the  haram.  A  large 
glass  case  filled  with  swords,  turbans,  em- 
broidered saddle-cloths,  chemises,  and  other 
articles  of  eastern  magnificence,  is  shown  in 
testimony  of  his  prowess ;  and  a  picture  of  a 
soft  eastern  beauty-the  Briseis  who  graced 
his  spoils.  Besides  a  variety  of  family  pic- 
tures, in  which  the  hero  and  his  consort 
Sybilla,  are  often  times  repeated— the  Cas- 
tle displays  a  collection  of  stags'  branches, 
and  pictures  of  forest  monsters  killed  by 
this  and  that  Margrave,  and  Prince,  at  a 
duly  recorded  time  and  place — 

'^  And  all  around  the  walla  to  grace. 
Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chace ; 
A  target  there,  a  bngle  here, 
A  battle-axe,  a  hunting  apear ; 
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Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 
And  there  the  wild  cat's  brindled  bide; 
Pennons  and  flags,  de&c'd  and  stain'd, 
That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retained : 
In  rude  and  antique  tapestry  all. 
To  garnish  forth  the  sylvan  hall/' 

The  famous  Congress  saloon  is  also  an 
object  of  curiosity-  The  memorable  nego^ 
ciations  on  the  politics  of  Europe^  of  which 
it  has  been  the  scene,  give  an  interest  to  this 
homely  white^washed  chamber.  Here  the 
Prince  Eugene  and  Villars  concluded  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht---and,  in  later  days^  the 
famous  Congress  of  Rastadt,  to  which  the 
eyes  of  Europe  were  directed  from  1797  to 
1799,  held  here  their  fittings.  You  re- 
member the  horrid  murder  of  the  French 
deputies,  which  terminated  this  diplomatic 
combat.  A  monument  now  records  the  spot, 
just  out  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  where 
Bonnier  and  Roberjot  were  massacred 
by  Austrian  Hussars,  as  they  departed 
from  the  Congress  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  usual  passports.  The  latter  waj 
murdered '  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who 
endeavoured  to  prevent  their  dragging 
him  from  the  carriage.  Jean  Debry,  the 
third   Minister,    whom  the    assassins  left 
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apparently  dead,  crawled  back  to  the 
town,  where  he  met  the  wives,  children, 
and  sen'^ts  of  his  murdered  compa<- 
Oions,  who  had  escaped*  The  inhuman 
barbarity  and  treachery  of  this  transaction, 
from  which  the  Austrian  commander  only 
exculpated  himself  by  throwing  the  blame 
on  his  superiors,  are  exceeded  by  few  po«- 
litical  crimes  which  have  sullied  the  age. 

After  dining  at  the  t(jAle  d^Hote^  crowded 
with  Swiss  merchants  returning  Irom  the 
Frankfort  fair,  we  crossed  the  rapid  Murg, 
and  leaving  the  high  Basle  road,  entered  a 
rich  pasture  valley,  in  the  green  recesses  of 
which  is  situated  the  town  of  Baden^  The 
villages  by  the  road  side  were  neat  and 
bustling,  and  the  hills  which  grew  higher 
and  bolder  as  we  penetrated  farther  up  the 
valley,  were  now  and  then  covered  with 
neat  vineyards,  but  more  frequently  with 
rich  forest  foliage,  already  tinged  with  the 
ruddy  tints  of  autunm. 

Baden  is  romantic  without  bdng,  what 
fastidious  Frenchmen  call,  sauvage.  A 
chain  of  the  fir-clad  mountains  of  the 
Black  Forest  rises  on  one  side  of  the  narrow 
smiling  valley ;  while  another  irregular  ridge 
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icreen^  the  back  of  the  town,  its  rocky 
wooded  summit  crowned  by  the  gray  ruiAs 
of  the  old  Castle  of  Baden.  The  town  is  built 
in  straggling  irregularity  on  an  abrupt 
slope,  with  the  stream  of  the  valley  at  the 
bottom— the  more  modem  Castle  of  the 
Grand  Duke  overlooks  it  from  a  command^ 
ing^  terrace  •  The  summer  residences  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  and  some 
others,  occupied  by  different  Princes  during 
the  season,  are  neat  and  pleasantly  situated: 
but  its  natural  beauties,  and  the  virtues  of  its 
waters,  are  the  only,  and  the  veiy  powerful, 
recommendations  of  the  pfoce.  This  was 
peculiarly  the  case  on  our  visit,  when  the 
season  was  at  an  end ;  the  saloons  shut  up, 
the  actors  gone,  the  rotige  et  noir  tables  dusty 
and  deserted,  and  about  a  dozen  tranquil 
Germans,  the  only  remnants  of  the  gay  mot- 
ley assemblage  of  various  nations  which  had 
enlivened  the  place  in  July  and  August. 

We  lodged  at  one  of  the  principal 
bathing  hotels,  containing  about  twenty- 
four  baths,  and  thirty  or  forty  rooms, 
fitted  up  with  tolerable  comfort.  There 
were  seven  or  eight  more  houses  of 
similar   capacity   in  the   town,  and  one- 
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third  of  the  private  houses  let  lodgings^ 
in  the  season.  Baden  contains  not  less 
than  thirteen  sources  of  hot  water;  the 
heat  of  the  principal  spring  is  about  fifty- 
four  degrees.  Their  names  are  curious 
enough;  such  as  the  Jew's  Spring,  the 
Moor's  Spring,  the  Hellish  Spring,  which 
rises  in  a  part  of  the  town  called  the  Hell, 
and  the  Scalding  Spring,  christened  from 
the  useful  purpose  it  serves  of  scalding 
pigs,  poultry,  &c.  I  observed  a  fat  kit- 
chen maid  saving  herself  the  trouble  of 
picking  a  lapful  of  pigeons  by  dipping 
them  in  the  spring,  which,  with  a  slight 
rubbing,  stripped  them  with  an  agreeable 
expedition*  The  waters  are  increasing 
every  year  in  celebrity,  and  are  said  to 
effect  surprising  cures  in  cases  of  gout, 
rheumatism,  indigestion,  and  surgical  dis- 
orders. The  air  of  the  place  is  fresh  and 
pure,  and  the  neighbouring  scenery  abounds 
with  picturesque  beauties,  which  good  roads 
render  easily  accessible. 

Notwithstanding  the  un&shionable  sea- 
son, a  pretty  numerous  party  assembled  at 
the  table  dH6te^  headed,  as  usual,  by  the 
substantial  landlord  and  his  pretty  wife, 
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who  fed  daintily,  and  looked  and  talked 
soflly  to  the  admiring  convives.  Her  spouse 
was  a  complete  German  host,  dignified, 
bulky,  and  stupid.  On  discovering  my 
country,  he  recounted  a  long  list  of 
Englishmen  who  had  lately  visited  Baden : 
but  who  might  as  well  have  been  Hindoos, 
for  any  indication  of  their  country  con- 
veyed by  the  names  the  good  host 
assigned  them.  They  were  all,  however, 
according  to  his  description,  either  Lords 
or  vornehme  leute  (people  of  distinction); 
but  as  to  most  of  them  he  remarked,  with 
some  surprise — "  Sie  machten  nicht  viele 
aufwandcy  nicht  viele  fontp^'  (they  did  not- 
spend  a  great  deal,  or  make  much  show) — a* 
circumstance  which  seemed  not  at  all  to 
accord  with  his  notions  of  a  Milord  Anglais. 
A  German  host  presides  at  the  table  d'hdte, 
carves  the  dishes,  and  dispenses  his  good 
cheer  and  attentions  to  the  guests  with  a  sort 
of  taciturn  dignity  which  is  sometimes 
highly  amusing.  He  has  a  sort  of  air  of 
patronage  and  chuckling  importance  which 
reminds  one  of  our  English  Bonifaces  in  the 
times  of  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare.  The 
subaltern  officers,  and  other  regular  fre- 
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quenters  of  the  table  appear  to  court  his 
conversation,  and  to  desire  to  stand  well 
with  this  important  personage — generally 
a  well-fed  portly  man,  who,  especially  if 
he  happen  to  be  a  State  emphyi^  as  Mr. 
Postmaster  of  the  Station,  is  well  tapped 
up  in  fat  official  self-complacency.  His 
eldest  son  has,  perhaps,  held  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army — Mrs.  Postmistress  has 
been,  or  is  still  a  beauty — or  he  has  a  fine 
family  of  little  ones,  who,  in  such  case 
frequently  adorn  the  walls  of  the  saloon, 
and  whom  I  have  seen  introduced  in  their 
best  dresses  after  dinner,  as  if  their  com- 
pany must  necessarily  be  as  interesting  to 
the  guests  as  that  of  the  children  of  a  friend. 
If  the  sons  and  daughters  dine  at  table, 
Aey  generally  occupy,  with  their  visitors, 
die  best  places  round  papa  and  mamma — 
rarely  ofiering  civility  to  any  one,  talking 
easily  among  themselves,  and  showing,  by 
their  whole  deportment,  that  they  consider 
themselves  to  the  full  the  equals  of  the  fa- 
ther's guests.  One  of  the  sons  frequently 
holds  die  office  of  Herr  Ober  Keller^  (Mr. 
Upper  Waiter,) — ^the  Germans  never  de- 
frauding this  useful  personage  of  his  title— 

s  2 
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"wlio,  after  ^^aiting  upon  his  sisters  and 
tlieir  admirers,  in  common  with  the  com- 
pany during  dinner,  I  have  seen  resign  his 
official  napkin,  and  take  a  hand  at  whist 
with  the  family  friends,  which  he  would  not 
lay  down  though  the  bells  rang,  and  "  Herr 
Keller'  resounded  from  all  comers  of  the 
inn.  Goethe  has  an  excellent  picture  of  a 
Gennan  host  in  Herman  and  Dorothea — 
He  makes  him  choleric,  conceited,  and 
well-fed,  apt  to  dispute  after  dinner,  re- 
lenting and  good  humoured  in  the  evening, 
a  great  man  in  his  little  town,  and  fond  of 
talking  of  the  causeways,  the  pavements, 
and  the  white-washing  of  the  church  ef- 
fected during  his  administration  as  build- 
ing-inspector. There  is  something  ludicrous 
in  these  parochial  details  being  couched  in 
the  stately  classic  hexameter  which  is  the 
metre  of  the  poem. 

Does  not  the  traveller  praise  our  newly  carpenter'd  town- 

gate,  i 

Our  neat  fresh  whitened  church,  and  our*glittering  belfry  ? 

All  applaud  our  streets,  our  gutters  with  water  o'erflowing, 

So  well  concealed  and  neat,  use  and  necessity  serving. 

Is  it  not  all  accomplished  since  that  sad  conflagration  ? 

Six  times  in  council  with  credit,  chief  Inspector  of  Buildings, 

Have  I  receiv'd  from  my  townsmen  votes  of  warm  approba* 
tlon. 
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I  have  not  very  often  met  with  any  thing 
like  real  civility  in  a  German  inn;  for  the 
matter  of  course  bows,  and  old-fashioned 
wishes  of  "  a  good  appetite/' "  a  prosperous 
journey,"  "  sound  sleep,''  &c.,  &c.,  are  mere 
German  formalities.  The  host's  indifferent 
phlegm  rarely  gives  way  to  any  thing  but 
an  officious  servility  towards  consequence 
which  he  is  capable  of  appreciating.  Our 
Baden  host,  the  most  silent  and  sententious 
of  his  race,  became  all  bows  and  bustling 
civility  to  a  little  man  decorated  with 
the  cross  of  M alta,  who  came  in  late  to 
supper,  and  who  proved  to  be  a  Baron, 
holding  some  office  under  government. 
^*  Would  the  Gnadiger  Herr  (Gracious  Gen^ 
tleman)  like  this  dish" — ^or  "  should  he  fetch 
something  hot  for  His  Grace?"*'  and  other 
similar  attentions  were  poured  forth  with 
an  alacrity  quite  surprising.  The  contrast 
of  this  obsexjuious  humility,  with  the  pro-> 
mise  of  independence  held  out  by  his  broad 
rosy  face  and  solid  figure,  gave  it  a  high 
air  of  the  ludicrous.  It  something  reminded 
me  of  FalstaJBTs  solidity  of  person,  coupled 
with  his  milky  heart. 
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Baden  presents  in  the  season  all  the  usual 
resources  of  a  German  watering-place;  a 
theatre,  balls,  promenades,  hazard  and 
rouge  et  noir  tables.  Gaming  in  Germany, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  Capitals, 
appears  exclusively  confined  to  the  bath« 
ing-places,  where  it  forms  a  principal 
resource  of  all  ranks;  and  the  sums  lost  in 
the  season  by  Princes  and  other  individuals 
.would  sound  considerable  in  countries 
where  fortunes  are  on  a  larger  scale  than 
in  Germany.  With  such  distinguished 
patrons,  it  is  easy  to  cx>nceive  that  the 
Government  of  Baden  is  more  ready  to 
tax  than  to  prohibit  the  gaming  establish* 
meats.  They  pay  a  considerable  dutj'  for 
llie  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  almost  as  much 
io  the  landlord  of  every  bathing-house, 
where  they  set  up  tlieir  bank ;  in  spite  of 
which,  three  or  four  banks  find  it  a  thriving 
jxade,  and  return  every  year.  A  distin- 
guished Russian  General  whom  I^knew  at 
Carisruhe,  had  been  stripped  at  the  tables 
of  Baden  of  no  small  portion  of  the  im- 
mense spoils  which  his  Cossacs  had  procured 
him  during  the  war.     His  prop^isity  was 
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too  inveterate  to  be  cured  by  experience. 
His  debts  had  been  once  pai<i,  and.  his 
fortune  augmented  by  the  Emperor  of 
'Austria,  in  reward  for  the  dispatch  with 
which  he  had  brought  the  news  of  the  birth 
of  the  young  Napoleon  from  Paris  to 
Vienna — a  journey  which  the  gallant  Ge- 
neral performed  on  horseback  in  five  days 
and  nights.  Sensible  persons  complain 
loudly  of  the  effects  of  these  gaming-tables 
on  the  society  of  Baden.  Ladies,  as  usual 
on  the  continent,  partake  theii'  enjoyments, 
Xo  which  other  amusements  are  often  sacri- 
ficed. The  agitation  of  the  game  coun- 
.teracts  the  benefit  of  the  waters ;  and  un- 
fortunate players  often  depart  with  their 
disorders  uncured,  and  their  billB  unpaid. 

A  principal  table  is  in  the  old  Jesuit's 
Convent — now  converted  into  a  MaUan 
de  Conversation*— the  choir  of  the  church 
serving  for  a  scdie  d  manger.  ,  The  build- 
ing stands  prettily  on  the  edge  of  a  port  of 
cliff,  planted  with  shrubs,  up  which  you 
ascend  by  some  winding  rocky  steps  to 
the  saloon.  A  cave  in  the  rocks  below^ 
which  served  the  Jesuit  bons  vivans  for 
their  cellar,  now  answers  the  same  purpose 
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to  the  restaurateur  of  the  establishment* 
Here,  and  at  the  Promenade  House,  the 
balls  and  assemblies  are  held.  Sunday  is 
the  day  when  they  are  gayer  and  more 
crowded  than  ordinary ;  and,  of  all  others, 
the  hours  from  four  to  eight,  immediately 
following  dinner,  are  frequently  selected 
in  the  heat  of  summer  for  the  vigorous 
exertion  of  waltzing. 

The  poor  appear  to  be  well  taken  care 
of  at  Baden.  Besides  a  considerable 
Hospital,  or  Poor-house,  and  a  smaller  one, 
called  the  Good-people  House  (less  from 
the  qualifications  of  its  occupants  than  the 
dispositions  of  its  founders)  there  is  a  large 
bath  for  them — ^where,  besides  the  benefit 
of  the  mineral  jvaters,  they  enjoy  weekly 
allowances,  good  Rumford  soups  and  other 
comforts.  The  establishment  is,  in  part, 
supported  by  the  heavy  tax  on  gaming, 
and  by  a  weekly  contribution  for  the  poor, 
collected  by  a  police  officer,  from  the  com-> 
pany  at  the  bathing  hotels. 

The  Castle  of  Baden,  built  about  1579, 
by  the  Margrave  Philip  II.  is  a  rambling 
desolate  building,  with  a  dreary  quadrangle 
overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds.  The  King 
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and  Queen  of  Bavaria,  the  Queen  of 
Sweden,  and  other  members  of  the  Baden 
family,  occasionally -occupy  it  during  their 
visit  in  the  season. 

Its  only  objects  of  interest  are  the  range 
of  subterranean  passages  and  dungeons 
under  the  Castle,  which  have  excited  much 
speculation  sb  to  their  origin  and  use.  A 
narrow  stair-case  conducts  to  them  from  a 
tower  of  the  castle.  They  consist  of  a  num* 
ber'  of  small  dark  vaulted  chambers  and 
passages,  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  evidently  of  great  antiquity.  Two  of 
the  principal  ones  have  still  immense  stone 
doors,  nine  inches  thick,  and  about  six  feet 
high,  opening  inwards,  and  which,  with  dif<- 
ficulty,  move  on  their  hinges ;  in  others  you 
see  the  hooks  on  which  iron  doors  once 
hung.  One  of  the  vaults  has  a  secret  com- 
munication in  the  roof,  with  the  floor  of 
the  hall  of  entrance  to  the  Castle;  and 
another,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Torture  Chamber,  presents  a  row  of  iron 
rings  in  the  wall,  which  tradition  says 
were  used  for  some  purpose  of  torture. 
A  deep  dungeon,  now  nearly  filled  up, 
which  adjoins  it,   is  said  to  be  the  place 
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into  which  condemned  criminals  were 
precipitated.  The  dungeon  remained 
empty  till  about  thirty,  years  ago,  when,  as 
the  story  runs,  a  dog  accidentally  fell  into 
it ;  and  in  descending  to  fetch  the  animal 
out,  the  remains  of  two  wheels,  armed  with 
sharp  knives,  were  discovered  at  a  depth 
of  many  yards.  The  last  and-  principal 
vault,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
chamber  of  a  court,  has  double  rows  of 
holes  in  the  wall  and  low  stone  supports 
for  benches,  with  the  remains  of  a  screen 
of  wall,  said  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
baldachin. 

It  is  clear,  fi'om  the  dimensions  and  con- 
struction of  these  vaults,  that  they  could 
not  be  designed  for  a  mere  refuge  in  case 
of  siege  or  danger.  Light  and  air  are 
excluded  from  them,  and  they  are  too  small 
to  hold  any  considerable  number  of  persons. 
The  traditions  of  the  country  (not  to  men- 
tion the  firm  belief  of  the  good  old  house- 
keeper who  showed  them  to  nie)  ascribe 
them  to  a  seat  of  one  of  those  terrific 
institutions,  the  Fehm  Gerichten^  or  Secret 
Westphalian  Tribunals,  common  in  Ger- 
many till  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
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The  Holy  FeAm,  or  Bloody  League,  was 
a  mysterious  tribunal  which  existed,  ori- 
ginally, itx  Westphalia,   and  from  thence 
spread  itself  throughout  Germany.     It  was 
also  called  Frei  Gerichty  (Free  Tribunal,) 
and  the  place  of   its  sittings,  Frei  Stuhl^ 
(Free  Chair,) — and  it  is  not  Uncommon  in 
Germany,  to  meet  vvith  a  district  (like  that 
I  have  mentioned  near  Hanau)  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Frei  Geticht^  from  hav- 
ing once  been  the  scene  of  one   of  these 
Courts.     The  greatest    secrecy  pei'vaded 
their  proceedings ;  all  that  was  kpown  of 
them  was  arbitrary,  bloody,  .and  terrific. 
Each    tribunal    consisted    of    a  supreme 
Judge,  or  StuhlgraJ\  and,  at  least,  four- 
teen Assistants,  or  free  Assessors,   (Frei 
scKopper^)  selected  from  all  ranks.  Princes, 
Nobility,    and    Citizens— every   one   was 
eager  to  shield  himself  from  the  severities 

« 

of  the  tribunal  by  becoming  one  of  its 
members.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  tribunal  was  in  its  most  daring  power^ 
there  were  not  less  than  100,000  of  these 
free  judges  in  Germany.  The  judges,  wh© 
ordinarily  went  by  the  name  of  the  zmsenden^ 
(the  kfiowitig  or  initiated^)  recognized  eacfe 
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other  by  signs  and  symbols,  known  to  none 
but  members  of  the  fraternity.    The  court 
thus  became  the  secret  and  powerful  in- 
strument of  ambition,  private  malice,  and 
despotic  oppression.     The  accused  knew 
neither  his  accuser  nor  his  judge — both 
might  be  his    neighbour  or  his   seeming 
friend.     On  their  initiation,  the  members 
bound    themselves   by    the  most    solemn 
oaths  to  bring  all  before  the  tribunals  that 
deserved  punishment,    respecting  neither 
friends  nor  relations;    or,  in  the   words 
of   the    terrible    oath,    to  **  uphold  and 
conceal  the  Holy  Vehm,  before  wife  and 
child,   before  father  and  mother,   before 
sister  and  brother,  before  fire  and    wind, 
all  that  the  sun  shineth  on  and  the   rain 
wetteth,  before  all  that  floats  between  heaven 
and  earth/' 

The  proceedings,  as  may  be  supposed, 
were  very  summary. — ^The  officers  of  the 
tribunal  stole  in  the  night  to  a  Castle  or 
a  town,  and  affixed  on  the  gates,  a  judicial 
summons  to  any  Prince  or  citizen  to  appear 
at  the  Frei  Stuhl,  at  an  appointed  time 
and  place,  to  be  examined  touching  a  given 
matter.     If  the   summons  were  repeated 
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three  times,  without  effect,  the  .accused 
was  condemned,  par  cmtumace.  He  was 
then  once  more  summoned — and  if  he  still 
declined  to  appear,  he  was  outlawed  and 
hanged  by  the  road-side,  whenever  taken. 
If  he  resisted  he  was  bored  through  the 
body,  bound  to  the  tree,  and  left  with  the 
executioner's  knife  sticking  by  him,  to 
denote  that  he  was  not  murdered,  ,but  an 
executed  convict  of  the  Frei  Gericht,  The 
tribunal  used  to  assemble  at  midiiight,  in 
the  church-yard  of  the  place  where  they 
intended  to  hold  a  sitting.  At  break  of 
day,  the  ringing  of  the  bells  announced  to 
the  inhabitants  the  presence  of  these  for- 
midable visitors.  All  were  summoned  to 
assemble  in  an  open  field,  sitting  down  in 
a  circle,  in  the  middle  of  which  sat  the 
President  and  Judges  of  the  Tribunal 
masked  and  disguised — a  sword  and  rope 
lying  before  them,  as  the  insignia  of 
their  authority.  When  any  one  of  bad 
reputation  appeared  in  the  circle,  one  of 
the  Judges  would  step  up  to  him,  and 
touching  him  with  his  white  wand,  would 
say  to  him — "  Friend^  there  is  as  good  bread 
tQ  be  eaten  elsewhere  as  here/'    If  the  con* 
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science   of   the   individual  were  clear  he 
might  sit  still  and  take  the  chance  of  accu- 
sation ;  but  it  was  generally  morS  prudent 
to  receive  warning  and  depart.      When 
the  Judge  touched   any  one  three  times, 
with    the   white   wand,    it    was  a    signal 
that    he   was  a   hapless  convict    already 
secretly  accused  and  convicted;   and   no 
time  was  lost  in  hanging  him  at  the  next 
tree  or  beam  which  presented  itself.     This 
was  the  invariable  punishment  of  criminals 
of  all  ranks ;  now  it  is  much  out  of  use 
in  Germany,  and  the   meanest  criminals 
have   generally    the    honor   of    decapita- 
tion.      The     youngest    Judge    generally 
jKTformed  the  office,  which  was  managed 
with  great  secrecy,  so  that  the  hangman  was 
rarely  known.  The  crimes  taken  cognizance 
of  by  the  rehm  Gericht^  were  chiefly  heresy, 
infidelity,  sacrilege,  high  treason,  murder, 
incendiarism,  rapes,  robbery,  and  contu- 
macy   to    the   Tribunal,   its   Judges  and 
Messengers.     Goetlie    in    his   tragedy   of 
Goetz  von  BerUchingen  makes  his  horrid 
and  extravagant  Adelaide  of  Weislingen, 
fall  a  victim  to  the  tribunal — and  the  scene 
of   her    impeachment   and    denunciation 
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before  the  masked  Judges  is  striking  and 
terrific. 

The  flagrant  purposes  of  cruelty    and 
injustice  to  which  the  Tribunals  were  per- 
verted, at  last  gave  birth  to  frequent  leagues 
among  princes  and  cities  to  restrain  their 
power;  and  on  the  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  in  constituting  the  Imperial 
Cliamber,  and  by  Charles  V.  in  introducing 
a  new  criminal  code,  the  court  gradually 
fell  into  disuse ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  no  more  heard  of. 
There  seems  some  probability  in  ascribing 
the   vaults  of  the  castle   to  one  of  these 
bloody  seats  of  judgment;  particularly  as 
it  is  well  known  that  a  Vehm  Gericht  once 
existed  somewhere  in  the  Margraviate  of 
Baden-Baden.      In  1459,   the    Margrave 
Karl  I.  granted  his  protection  to  the  town 
of  Esslingen,  solely  on  condition  that  none 
of  the  citizens  should  either  become  judges 
or  suitors  in  a  Secret  Westphalian  Tribunal. 
The  Margrave's  Privy    Council  like   that 
of  most  other  German  Princes,  then  con- 
tained many  of  these  secret  judges;   and 
five    years    afterwards    he    concluded    a 
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league  with  the  Elector  Frederic  of  the 
Palatinate  and  other  Princes  for  the  ex- 
press suppression  of  the  Tribunal*  The 
subterranean  vaults  are,  evidently  a  full 
century  older  than  the  castle  built  over 
them,  and  their  appropriation  to  such  a 
tribunal  seems  not  an  improbable  conjec- 
ture as  to  their  history  and  use. 
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LETTER  XVII. 


There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. — 

BTHOlf. 


We  returned  from  Baden  to  Carlsrahe,  by 
way  of  Gemsbach  and  the  delightful  valley 
of  the  Murg,  which  has  been  called,  for  its 
romantic  beauty,  "  the  preface  to  Switzer- 
land/' The  drive  was  picturesque  in  the 
highest  degree.  We  wound  up  a  narrow 
sloping  valley  by  which  the  little  river  Os 
pours  its  impetuous  course  through  patches 
of  pasture  and  dark  woods,  from  the  moun- 
tains where  it  rises.  Sometimes  the  road 
leaves  the  stream  at  a  distance  below,  and 
winds  through  the  thick  skirt  of  the  Black 
Forest,  which  covers  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains.  Through  the  openings  in  the 
forest,  the  conical  summits'  of  the  Stau- 
fenberg    and    Mercuriusberg    mountains 
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appeared  on  the  other  side  the  valley,  co- 
vered with  feathering  black  firs;  and  on 
looking  back,  we  caught  occasional  glances 
of  Baden  with  its  belfries,  minarets,  and 
towers,  through  the  winding  defiles  of  the 
wooded  valley.  The  firs  of  the  Black 
Forest  have  a  rich,  tufted,  funereal  ap- 
pearance, which  gives  a.  gloomy  grandeur 
to  the  irregular  mountains  which  they 
cover.  Their  slate-coloured  stems  are 
feathered  down  to  the  ground;  and  the 
glimmering  of  the  sun  through  the  open- 
ings in  the  thickets  gave  a  gray,  dingy  hue 
to  the  wood,  which  almost  increased  its 
character  of  picturesque  and  solitary 
gloom.    This  was  a  sort  of  scene  where : — 


"  Black  Melancholy  t its>  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  iilence»  and  a  dread  repose. 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  ev*ry  flower,  and  darkens  ev'ry  green, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falKng  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods. 


»» 


On  emerging  from  a  fine  beech  wood, 
which  closed  this  fprest  scene,  we  found 
ourselves,  after  a  long  and  steep  ascent,  on 
the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  irregular  rnoun* 
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tains,  with  the  valley  of  the  Murg  imme- 
diately beneath  us.  The  prospect,  was 
romantic  and  diversified.  The  opposite 
mountains  raised  their  woody  heads  in 
irregular  wildness — and  on  the  left,  the 
opening  of  the  Murg  valley  let  in  the 
smooth  cultivated  plain  of  the  Rhine,  pre- 
senting a  total  contrast  to  the  wilder  scenes 
around  us.  Gernsbach,  once  the  tiny  capital 
of  the  Counts  of  Eberstein,  lay  beneath 
us  on  the  Murg,  at  the  foot  of  the  maun* 
tain,  covered  with  vineyards.  Our  coach- 
man, who  had  vented  his  discontent  at  the 
fatiguing  hills  in  some  ^^  hundert  tausend 
heilige  sacrament  und  donner  wetters^^  (hun- 
dred thousand  holy  sacraments  and  thunder 
weathers)  now  lighted  his  pipe  a-fresh, 
resumed  his  seat,  and  set  his  horses  ofT 
with  a  something  between  a  grunt  and 
a  holla,  to  rattle  down  the  descent  to 
Gernsbach- 

The  little  town  is  situated  romantically 
on  the  river  Murg,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge ;  and  the  rafts  of  fir  trees,  fioating 
down  the  river  from  the  Black  Forest,  and 
the  busy  saw-mills  and  carpenters^  yards  on 
the  banks,  give  it  a  bustling  lively  air.    It 

T  8 
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is  the  resklence  of  an  upper  Forest  Master 
and  a  Bailiff,  has  a  school  and  a  Protestant 
as  well  as  a  Catholic  Church.  Just  out  of 
the  town,  the  bold  itiountain  of  Eberstein 
projects  its  dark  pine-covered  head  over  the 
brawling  Murg*  It  is  crowned  by  Eberstein 
Castle,  a  feudal  ruin,  now  modernized  into  a 
little  Gothic  summer  residence  of  the  Mar- 
gravine Frfederic  of  Baden.  The  Margra- 
vine had  recommended  me  to  pay  a  visit 
to  her  abode  when  I  visited  Baden ;  and 
the  beauty  of  the  spot  amply  repaid  us  for 
following  her  Highnesses  advice.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  close  to  the- river, 
stands  a  little  Catholic  chapel,  in  which 
the  lamp  was,  as  usual,  burning,  and  where 
mass  is  performed  every  Sunday.  AVe  here 
left  the  high  road,  and  commenced  the  zig- 
zag ascent  through  the  wood  of  pines  to 
the  castle.  After  following  for  half  a  mile 
this  circuitous  course,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  steepness  of  the  mountain,  we  entered 
the  massive  outer  gate,  on  which  the  arms 
of  the  Counts  of  Eberstein — a  boar  (Eber) 
in  a  golden  field  and  a  rose — still  were  em- 
blazoned. The  Castle — ^whose  rude  walls 
and  turrets  still  retain  their  antique  cha- 
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racter  notwithstanding  the  emendations  and 
ornaments  of  Mr.  Weinbrenner,  the  po- 
lished architect, of  Carlsruhe — is  immeidi* 
ately  surrounded  by  a  garden,  laid  out  on 
the  narrow  apex  of  the  mountain  with  much 
taste  and  simplicity.  The  view  from  the 
terrace  is  strikingly  romantic.  The  Murg 
runs  directly  below,  brawling  over  its  shal- 
low and  stony  bed.  The  village  of  Gerns- 
bach  with  its  Gothic  tower  and  slated  roofs, 
its  saw-mills,  and  its  dams,  stands  lower  on 
the  stream.  Looking  up  the  valley,  which 
gradually  narrows,  the  eye  traces  the  river 
pouring  past  several  pretty  smokinghamlets, 
till  it  is  lost  in  the  defiles  between  the  dark 
mountains,  whose  irregular  shapes  and  jut- 
ting  projections  indicate  the  windings  of  the 
valley.  The  southern  slopes  of  the  mountain 
are  planted  with  rich  vineyards— a  path 
through  which,  leads  down  to  the  nearest 
village  in  the  valley.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  picturesque  wildness,  mixed 
with  the  smiling  beauty  and  habitable  com^ 
fort,  which  give  a  charm  to  this  spot.  The- 
grand  features  of  nature  are  here  exhibited 
in  miniature,  and  their  romantic  irregula- 
rity has  nothing  too  wild  or  overpowering 
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to  harmonize  with  the  placid  beauty  and 
elegance  of  a  sequestered  country  resi- 
dence. 

On  quitting  Gemsbach,  after  a  comfort- 
able dinner  at  the  little  Inn  and  a  bottle  of 
fresh  Margraviate  wine,  (a  light  wine  of 
some  celebrity  within,  the  limits  of  the 
Margraviate),  we  crossed  the  Murg  and 
drove  along  the  high-road  through  the  pic- 
turesque villages  on  the  right  bank.  Each 
of  these  has  its  dam  thrown  obliquely  across 
the  river,  to  turn  the  village  mills;  and 
the  active  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is 
directed  to  sawing  up  the  fir  trees  and  a 
trade  in  wood. 

We  returned  to  Carlsruhe  just  in  time 
for  a  grand  ball,  to  which  we  were  engaged, 
at  the  house  of  His  Excellency  the  Baron 
■  ■,  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  Court.  We  found  the  entertain- 
ment  in  full  activity  at  seven  o'clock.  The 
well-known  undulations  of  the  waltz,  greet* 
ed  our  ears  as  we  arrived  at  the  house — 
and  on  entering  the  brilliant  apartments, 
I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  change  from 
the  still  solitudes  of  nature,  'which  we  had 
I  just  quitted,  to  the  scene  of  dazzling  and 
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crowded  gaiety  now  before  us.  The  saloons 
glittered  with  all  the  splendour  of  mirrors, 
chandeliers,    military  dresses,    stars,    rib- 
bands, and  decorations.  The  officers  of  the 
Grand  Duke's  guards,  a  fine  body  of  troops, 
were  in  their  red  full  dress  uniform,  which  is 
set  apart  for  the  ornament  of  the  court  and 
the  drawing-room.    A  ball-room  or  a  court 
fialoon  in  Germany,  acquires  a  gay  and 
brilliant  appearance  from  the  profusion  of 
stars  and  uniforms   which  vie  with  each 
other  on  all  sides.     The  ladies  sometimes 
wear  gracefully  on  their  shoulders  the  cross 
or  the  cordon  of  a  chapter  or  canonry  of 
which  they  are  members.     The  ambas- 
sadors and   diplomatists  wear  the  diplo- 
matic uniform  which  belongs  to  every  court 
—Others    are  dressed  in  the  rich  scarlet 
uniform  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Malta 
—and  those  gentlemen  who  have  no  par- 
ticular rank  or  pretensions  to  decide  their 
costume,  generally  procure  permission  of 
the   Prince  to  bear  the  uniform    of  his 
court-^Thus  the  saloon  ii  animated  by  a 
rich  assortment  of  varied  colour  and  cos- 
tume, which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  a 
far  more  gay  and  pleasurable  aspect  tbati 
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ike  corbeau  and  snuff-coloured  court  coats ; 
the  powdered  heads  and  lace  ruffles,  which 
adorn  the  young  cavaliers  of  the  British 
court.  The  ball  as  usual  had  commenced 
by  a  Polonaise  J  a  sort  of  stately  promenade 
about  the  room,  the  gentlemen  holding  their 
partners  hand,  and  the  long  file  of  couples 
exactly  following  the  windings  of  the  pair 
who  lead  the  dance. — ^The  waltz  was  then 
repeated  and  re-repeated  throughout  the 
evening  with  only  now  and  then  a  half 
reluctant  deviation  to  an  Anglaise^  an 
Ecossdise^  or  a  Quadrille.  At  Carlsruhe, 
where  persons  are  fond  of  taking  fashions 
from  the  north,  Russian  and  Polish  dances 
are  in  vogue — ^They  not  a  little  resemble  the 
clown's  hornpipe,  or  the  pas  de  deux  be- 
tween pantaloon  and  clown  in  a  pantomime 
'^and  in  order  to  be  danced  in  perfection, 
would  require  the  clown  s  thick  shoes  with 
which  he  marks  the  time  to  his  steps. 
Noise  is  so  essential  a  part  of  their  merit, 
that  a  lady  remarked  to  me  of  a  celebrated 
dancer — "  He  danced  better  the  other  night 
when  he  had  on  boots  and  spurs !" 

The  waltz,  in  Germany,  is  a  voluptuous 
and  beautiful  dance.    The  tunes  are  full, 
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Spirited,  and  swelling ;  and  there  is  a  glid- 
ing softness  and  a  swimming  ease  in  the 
motion,  which,  notwithstanding  its  same- 
ness, make  it  gay  and  graceful.  It  is  now 
becoming  the  fashion  to  waltz  with  great 
rapidity-^a  mode  imported  from  Vienna, 
and  which  by  no  means  increases  the 
beauty  or  the  pleasure  of  the  dance*  It 
sometimes  degenerates  into  a  furious  scuffle, 
in  which  the  couples  gallop  round  the 
room,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  by-standers. 
This  fashion,  in  the  opinions  of  some,  has 
however,  the  merit  of  being  without  one 
objection  belonging  to  the  slow  waltz,  in 
speaking  of  which  a  lady  admitted  to  me — 
"  Alors^  fen  conviens^  k  waltz  pent  etre  une 
dame  ^  sentiment.''  This  expression  struck 
me,  as  embodying  with  delicate  felicity 
all  the  objections  which  banish  the  dance 
from  many  EngUsh  drawing  rooms.  The 
slowness  unquestionably  gives  a  melting 
softness  to  the  air  and  a  voluptuousness 
to  the  motion,  which  add  infinitely  to  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  the  dance,  whatever 
other  effects  they  may  have.  Its  present 
rapidity,  reduces  its  perils—if  perils  exist-* 
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to  the  very  unromantic  shape  of  vertigoes 
and  contusions,  which  it  requires  some  skill 
and  practice  in  a  small  saloon  to  avoid. 

Without  wishing  to  see  my  own  country- 
women become  waltzers,  I  would  no  more  de- 
prive the  German  ladies  of  this  gratification, 
than  forbid  the  pleasures  of  a  country  dance 
or  quadrille  in  English  drawing-rooms.  The 
impropriety  or  harmlessness  of  the  amuse^ 
ment  depend  on  habit  and  national  charac«- 
ter.  It  appears  to  me  only  improper,  when 
it  cannot  be  indulged  in  for  the  first  time 
without  a  certain  consciousness  that  it  is 

# 

so.  If  an  Endishwoman  feels  a  moments 
hesitation  at  joining  in  a  waltz,  I  would  have 
her  listen  to  this  silent  monitor  and  sit  still 
— let  her  by  no  means  reason  herself  out  of 
a  compunction,  which,  where  it  is  felt,  can 
only  spring  from  a  virtuous  reserve  and  a 
dchcacy  of  sentiment,  which  form  at  once 
her  charm  and  her  safeguard.  The  case  is 
different  with  the  German  ladiea.  A  Ger- 
man girl  of  fifteen,  who  almost  blushes  at 
the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  lays  her  arm 
on  her  partner's  shoulder,  and  suffers  her 
waist  to  be  encircled  without  a  symptom  of 
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awkwardness  or  embarrassment.  Her  own 
innocent  feelings  are  the  best  test  of  the 
harmlessness  of  what  she  is  doing.  She 
feels  none  of  the  confiision  or  embarrass* 
ment  produced  by  the  consciousness  of 
doing  what  is  new  and  unaccustomed ;  and 
her  partner  cannot  suppose  that  he  is  in- 
dulged with  any  unusual  preference  or  fa- 
miliarity, when  every  lady  freely  joins  in  the 
dance  with  every  gentleman.  The  Ger- 
mans seem  to  be  born  musicians  and 
waltzers.  Like  the  reel  and  the  strathspey 
in  Scotland,  the  fandango  in  Spain,  and 
the  cotillon  and  quadrille  in  France — the 
waltz  is  the  universal  recreation  of  all  ranks 
from  the  cottage  to  the  palace.  On  a  Sun- 
day evening,  sometimes  half  the  population 
of  Germany,  I  believe,  are  waltzing  at  the 
same  instant.  The  peasants,  particularly  the 
women,  perform  the  dance  with  great  dex- 
terity and  sometimes  grace ;  and  comport 
themselves  with  a  sort  of  bold  and  natural 
simplicity,  the  very  reverse  of  the  pretty 
mindni  pimmi  graces  of  a  French  peasant 
girl  dancing  at  a  village  wake.  The  ladies 
of  rank  do  not  I  think  in  general  excel  in 
the  borrowed  dances  of  other  countries — 
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but  the  sofl  and  undulating  movements 
of  the  waltz,  are  in  beautiful  harmony 
with  the  tender  expression  of  their  coun* 
tenances  and  the  feminine  softness  of  their 
forms. 

The  Prince  of  Furstenburg,  an  amiable 
young  mediatized  Prince,  and  a  passionate 
dancer,  was  of  this  and  other  gay  parties. 
He  was  come  from  his  retired  Capital  in 
the  Black  Forest,  near  the  source  of  the 
Danube,  to  enjoy  the  gaiety  of  Carlsruhe, 
attended  by  a  Secretary  and  a  Grand 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  These  subject 
Sovereigns,  though  deprived  of  thieir  scep- 
tres, still  cling  to  many  of  the  ornamental 
appendages  of  a  throne.  Many  of  them 
keep  up  their  little  Court  with  consider- 
able state  and  splendour;  and  their  de- 
gradation is  often  too  fresh  in  their  feelings 
to  allow  them  to  mix  quite  cordially  with 
the  noblesse  in  the  amusements  of  the 
Courts  to  which  they  are  subjected.  They 
often  therefore  divert  themselves  with  their 
hunts  in  their  forest  retirements,  without 
honoring  the  Capital  with  their  presence. 
The  Prince  of  Furstenburg,  now  a  subject 
of  the  King  of  Wirlemburg,  has  extensive 
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domains,  containing  about  80,000  souls; 
over  which  he  exercises  full  rights  of  owner- 
ship, but  no  longer  those  of  sovereignty — 
Like  most  of  the  mediatized  Princes,  his 
territorial  possessions  and  emoluments  are 
considerably  increased;  so  that  he  is  now  a 
rich  and  powerful  subject,  instead  of  being 
a  poor  and  diminutive  Sovereign.     At  the 
Court  of  his  Sovereign  he  is  not  received 
with  a  very  warm  cordiality,  having,  like 
the    rest    of  the    mediatized   Princes    of 
Wirtiemberg,  actively  assisted  the  States  of 
the  kingdom  in  their  opposition   to  the 
King.     A  trait  of  his  generosity  deserves 
mentioning.    The  young  Prince  of  Ho- 
henlohe,  an  Aide-de-camp  to  the  King  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  who  acted  as^  president 
of  the  assembly  and  a  warm  partizan  of 
the    States,  married    the    Prince's   sister. 
When  the  King  stripped  him  for  his  poli- 
tical conduct  of  his  offices  and  emoluments 
at  Court,  the  Prince  of  Ht)henlohe  was 
left  almost  destitute,  and  his  brother-in-law 
immediately  settled  on  him  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  own  income* 

At  this  ball,  as  well  as  in  the  other  circles, 
of  the  place,  I   met  the  family  of  the. 
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Countess,  now  Princess  of  Hochberg.  The 
young  Counts  are  distinguished  officers  in 
the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke.  The 
Princess  Amelia,  her  only  daughter,  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  women  1  have  seen 
in  Germany.  Her  figure  is  highly  grace- 
ful— she  has  noble  and  yet  feminine  fea- 
tures, and  a  dignity  of  person,  delightfully 
tempered  by  the  softness  of  her  blue  eyes 
and  the  affability  and  sweetness  of  her 
manners.  The  old  Countess  of  Hochberg 
is  the  widow  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  married,  after  the  German  fashion 
— ^with  the  left  hand.  These  left-handed 
or  Morganatic  marriages  are  -one  of  the 
curious  examples  of  that  punctilious  regard 
to  rank  and  birth,  which  the  peculiarities 
of  the  German  constitution  have  pushed 
to  such  lengths-  When  a  Prince  (whether 
he  reigns  over  five  million  or  five  thousand 
souls)  marries  a  lady  not  of  a  reigning 
family,  the  children  of  such  alliance 
are  religiously  excluded  from  the  succes- 
sion. The  Prince  only  bestows  his  left 
hand  on  the  lady — it  is  a  mesalliance 
in  the  eye  of  the  law— aad  the  lady  does 
iM^  beoome  the  partner  of  his  throne,  but 
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generally  receives  some  title  of  nobility, 
or  sometimes  is  called  after  the   Prince's 
Christian  name,  as    Madame   Emestina, 
Madame  Rudolphina,  &c.     She  has  com- 
monly an  appropriate  settlement  made  on 
herself  and  her  children,   who  are  called 
morganatic  issue ;  that  is — according  to  the 
famous  Moser's  etymology — they  go  only 
after  the  mother— m  old  corrupted  German 
na  der  mor  gan. — ^Others  derive  the  phrase 
from   Morgengabe    (dowry),  because  such 
wives  are  compelled  to  content  themselves 
with  their  dowry.     These  marriages  have 
been  customary  for  many  centuries — ^There 
is  an  instance  of  a  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  who  was  a  wi- 
dower with  children  by  his  wife,  and  not 
wishing  to  divide  his  territories  among  the 
issue   of  two  marriages,   and,    according 
to  his  own  account,  "  not  being  able  to 
continue  in  a  state   of  widowhood,  nor 
willing  to  be  found  sinning  before  God,'' 
he   married  in  this  manner  the  daugher 
of  a  private  Nobleman.     Since  my  depar- 
ture   from    Carlsruhe,    the   Grand  Duke, 
being  without  male  issue,  has  recognized 
by  a   public    act   the   legitimacy   of  the 
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young  Counts  of  Hochberg,  and  their 
claims  to  the  throne  in  the  event  of  his 
dying  without  a  lineal  heir.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  family  were  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Princes. 
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Some  decent  regulated  pre-eminence,  some  preference 
(not  exclusive  appropriation,)  given  to  birth,  is  neither 
unnatural,  nor  unjust,  nor  impolitic. — 

BURKE, 


A  MAIN  cause  of  the  superiority  of  En* 
glish  society,  both  in  point  of  political 
energy  and  animation » and  of  social  ease  and 
variety,  is  that  happy  amalgamation  of  its 
parts — that  nice  shading  off  of  ranks  one 
into  another,  which  gives  it  a  mixed  and 
diversified  character,  and  affords  the  freest 
scope  to  ambition  and  talents  of  all  kinds, 
without  subjecting  any  class  to  invidious 
and  unreasonable  exclusions.  As  every 
class  and  interest  in  society  is — or  ought 
to  be — politically  represented  in  the  coun* 
cils  of  the  nation,  so  every  class  has  its 
representatives,  freely  mixing  together  in 
ihe  great  promiscuous  congress  of  Lpndpii 

•  Parts  of  this  letter  have  alreaidj  appealed  ia  a  periodici) 
publication. 
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society.  Wealth,  talents,  wit,  birth,  poli- 
tical office,  all  have  their  due  influence, 
and  mutually  respect  and  acknowledge 
each  other's  claims  to  distinction.  The 
pride  of  rank  has  nothing  galling  or  re- 
pulsive in  it — it  is  tempered  and  qualified 
by  the  popular  influence  of  our  constitution. 
The  Citizen  and  the  Noble  are  so  much 
mixed  up  together  in  the  duties,  the  pur- 
suits, and  the  amusements  of  life,  that  the 
one  acquires  a  polish  and  a  dignity  and  the 
<rther  a  frankness  and  an  affable  liberalityt 
which  do  not  equally  characterize  them  m 
other  countries.  Birth  in  England  is  of 
comparatively  small  account,  except  as  it  is 
connected  with  property,  or  as  the  means  cfi 
attaining  political  distinction.  Let  a  man's 
blood  be  as  illustrious  as  that  of  a  Mont- 
morency or  a  Bourbon,  his  only  chance  of 
eminence  in  England  is  by  filling  with  merit 
and  distinction  some  of  the  useful  functions 
of  a  citizen.  In  other  countries  the 
heraldic  pride  of  a  long  line  of  ancesU-y, 
i»  in  general  associated  with  odious  re- 
collections of  feudal  oppression,  and  pro- 
vincial despotism— but  in  England,  the 
dearest  rights  of  the  people  are  interwoven 
with  the  names  and  the  deeds  of  her  proud- 
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est  peers. — ^Tfae  triumphs  of  freedom  have 
lent  a  nobler  blazon  to  their  shields;  and  the 
people  look  up  to  them,  not  as  to  an  invidi- 
ous race  of  privileged  oppressors,  but  as 
to  the  venerable  oaks  of  the  forest,  under 
whose  expanding  arms  they  have  found 
shelter  and  protection  for  centuries.  This 
beautiful  connexion  of  the  noble  and 
the  popular  ranks,  so  confirmed  by  family 
alliances  and  friendships,  which  absurd 
barriers  exclude  in  Germany,  and  most 
otlier  countries,  is  one  of  the  many  admira- 
ble results  of  our  constitution.  In  France 
and  in  Germany  aristocracy  and  title  are 
still  the  bugbears  that  excite  the  hatred  and 
jealousy  oi  the  pe(^e.  In  France  the 
common  cry  among  the  pert  enlightened 
quid  nuncs  of  the  coffee-houses  is—"  faris^ 
tocratie!  c'est  reconnue  pour  tme  bStise — H 
faut  eteindre  Jttsqu^  atix  demieres  traces  de 
t&ut  ce  qni  tient  d  lafeodalitS'^ — A  "  marquis** 
-^a  "  meux  rat  du  Fauabourg  St.  Germain^ 
are  the  tenns  vof  true  Parisian  disdain; 
with  which  the  ancient  nobility  are  stilt 
oientioned  in  certain  numerous  classes.  This 
sort  of  feeling  is  upknown  in  England— 

u  2 
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John  Bull  has  no  kind  of  ill-will  against  a 
noble  as  a  noble — he  only  tries  him  by  the 
same  test  as  a  commoner,  and  enquires 
whether  he  is  a  " peoples  man*  or  a  "  go^ 
vemment  man^'  before  he  bestows  his  ap- 
probation or  dislike.  I  travelled, once  in 
France  with  a  young  German  Baron  and  a 
young  French  Advocate,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  assisted,  as  he  owned  with  triiunph,  at 
the  riot  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  was  armed  with  a  large  packet  of  a 
printed  inflammatory  speech  of  General 
Tarajrre,  which  he  was  going  to  distribute 
in  the  provinces.  The  conti*ast  between 
the  two  men,  and  the  irresistible  sneers  of 
the  clever,  and  even  elegant  youog  French* 
man,  at  the  noble  pretensions  and  awkward 
graces  of  the  German  Seigneur,  were  highly 
amusing.  I  nev^er  shall  forget  the  French- 
man's smile  of  unspeakable  contempt, 
when  the  young  Baron  (who  attempted  to 
ape  the  Parisian  accent)  spoke  of  the  plea- 
sure of  travelling  in  Germany  being  much 
superior  to  that  of  travelling  in  other  couur 
tries— ^^'  parcequ'  il  y  a  tant  d' J  It  esses  quf^ 
presque  dans  toutes  les  villeSj  on  est  sur  de 
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trauver  une  cour  et  de  4a  societS  comme  il 
fduty 

In  Germany,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
the  barriers  of  rank  were  more  inflexible, 
and  tbe  pride  of  birth  more  arbitrary  than 
in  any  other  country  in  £urope,   except 
Spain— Germany  is  the  only  country,  in 
which  sixty-four  quarters*  of  unimpeachable 
nobility  were  ever  demanded  as  a  passport 
to  any  chapters  or  dignities.     The  greatest 
number  ever  exacted  in  France  was  thirty- 
two.      To  be  a  Knight  of  Malta,  four 
quarters  were  demanded  of  a  Frenchman 
—but  eight  of   a  German  or   Spaniard. 
Twenty  years  ago   the  society   of  every 
German  town  was  religiously  divided  into 
the  upper  and  lower  nobility  and  the  bour- 
geoisie.   The  upper  nobility  were  generally 
composed  of  the  old  families  of  the  Empire 
— the   lower  of  the  modern  families  en- 
nobled by  different  Trinces  in  reward  for 
services,   for    filling  civil   situations,    &c. 
something  like  the  Nobility  of  the  Rohe  in 
France,  who  were  always  of  less  estimation 

than  the  old  military  nobles.     These  dif- 

* 

*  Vide  on  thii  subjecti  Mr.  Dutler*s  *'  Revolutions  of  the 
Germanic  Empire." 
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ferent  classes  carefully  abstained  from  any 
intercourse  with  each  other — ^The  two  upper 
ranks  met  at  the  court  of  the  Sovereign, 
from  which  the  citizens  were  of  course 
entirely  excluded — All  the  great  offices  of 
state  at  court,  the  crosses  of  the  old  and 
strict  orders  of  Knighthood,  were  reserved 
for  those  who  could,  prove  the  requisite 
quarters  at  the  Herald's  College.  A  muU 
titude  of  chapters  and  canonries  for  noble 
ladies,  lik'e  the  one  I  mentioned  before,  ex* 
isted  throughout  Germany,  more  or  ]es9 
strict  in  the  degree  of  purity  of  blood, 
which  they  required  from  the  young  Count 
tesses  and  Barenesses  who  alone  entered 
them-^and  the  stalls  of  the  rich  abbies  and 
cathedrals,  from  which  the  ecclesiastical 
Princes  were  elected,  were  filled  only  by 
the  younger  sons  of  the  first  noble  families. 
Exemptions  from  tithes  and  Uixes,  and  a 
host  of  other  preferences  and  privileges 
then  distinguished  the  nobility  from  the 
conunonalty,  and. the  upper  nobles  from 
the  lower. 

The  change  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  late  events,  in  these  points  is 
truly  remarkable,  and  is  likely  to  be  at- 
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tended  with  the  most  important  conse^ 
^uences,  both  as  to  the  political  and  the 
social  cooditi(m  of  Germany.  In  the 
wars  and  commotions  which  have  shaken 
Germany  since  the  French  revolution, 
the  nobles  have  been  depressed  and. the 
people  exalted — the  old  fashioned  bap- 
riers  of  rank  have  been  broken  down  or 
impaired,  and  the  different  classes^  com-* 
paratively  speaking,  confounded  and  mixed 
together.  The  strong  holds  of  aristocratic 
importance  are  annihilated.  The  ecclesias-* 
tical  Electorates  and  principalities  are  se*^ 
eularized — the  abbeys  destroyed,  the  chap- 
ters plmidered— seignorial  rights  swept 
mway  or  abridged — corv6es^  and  personal 
vassalage  abolished — patrimonial  courts, 
and  local  jurisdictions  annihilated.  The  war 
pf  the  deliverance  of  Germany  was  a  na- 
tional and  popular  struggle,  which  brought 
all  ranks  into  union  and  activity,  and  taught 
the  people  of  all  classes  tiieir  strength  and 
their  individual  rights.  Extei^us  tintor 
maximum  concardia  vinculum^  united  all  in 
one  universal  effort  Enterprisnng  men, 
without .  birth,  soon  rose  to  the  head  of 
state  and  the  army — A  "  nobility  of  merit,*' 
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as  a  Gennati  author  bas  called  it,  sprung 
up  from  the  ranks  of  the  citizens;   and 
other  qualifications,  besides   the  quarters 
of  the  shield,  began  to  be  held  in  estima- 
tion.  The  nation  of  Barons  in  short  began 
to    imitate  the    "  nation    of  shopkeepers*'' 
You    may   imagine  that  the   intercourse 
of   the  Rhenish  Princes  and  nobles  with 
their  formidable  allies,  the   French   Em- 
peror and  his. Generals,  was  not  a  Uttle 
calculated  to  shock  their  feelings  of  respect 
for  splendid  rank  and  illustrious  birth.    On 
a  hasty  and  laconic  summons,  the  veteran 
Landgrave  or  Elector,  who  felt  the  blood 
of  Witikind  or  Henry    the  Lion  boil  in 
his  veins,  was  compelled  to  proceed  post 
to  the  frontier,  to  welcome  with  submission 
the  approaching  Protector  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederacy— or  an  embassy  of  high-bom 
delegates,  with  several  sheets  of  their  cre- 
dentials occupied  by  the  exact  enumeration 
of  their  titles  and  orders,  were  dispatched 
on  a  trembling  mission  to  head-quarters,  to 
negotiate  with,  a  pert  Aide-^de-camp  or  sous 
Secretary,  who,  would  have  been  puzzled 
to  swear  to  the  name  of  both  his  parents. 
Aristocracy  and  birth  were  thus,  treated 
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rouglily,  cruelly — stripped  of  much  of  their 
consequence  and  splendor  with  a  galling 
rudeness— But  this  must  and  ever  will  be  the 
case,   where  their  pretensions  have  been 
pushed  to  an  unjust  and  ridiculous  excess; 
and  in  the  veneration  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  feel  for  families,  as  for  edifices, 
which  time  has  hallowed  and  history  illus- 
trated, we  must  not  regret  the  retrench- 
ment of  privileges  enjoyed  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  humble,  but  not  less  deserving, 
classes  of  society.     The   advice  of  Lord 
Bacon  (in  quotmg  whom  I  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of,  what  I  detest,  levelling  principles) 
must  not  be  forgotten — "  Let  states  that 
aim  at  greatness,  take  heed  how  their  no- 
bility and  gentlemen  do  multiply  too  fast 
For  that  maketh  the  conunon  subject  grow 
to  be  a  peasant  and  base  swaine,  driven  out 
of  heart,  and  in  effect  but  a  gentleman's 
labourer/' 

Owing  to  the  above-mentioned  causes, 
in  these  degenerate  days,  tlie  ttrugo  of 
antiquity  on  the  Baron's  escutcheon  is  so 
much  declining  in  repute,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eligibility  to  great  household 
offices  at  some  Courts,   and   the  Grand 
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Crosses  of  some  strict  orders,  a  title  of  tlie 
first  edition  is,  for  practical  and  useful  pva:^ 
poses,  nearly  as  good  as  one  which  has 
gone  through  a  dozen ;  and  even  the  total 
want  of  the  particle  Van  (the  French  De, 
t)iat  S3rml>ol  of  nobility  and  supposed  tw^ 
ritorial  consequence)  is  now  an  exclusioB 
from  few  things  of  more  vital  importance 
than  Court  dinners  and  the  elegant  s<nrSe$ 
of  the  noblesse — advantages  which,  by  the 
way,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  de<^ 
predate. 

The  offices  of  the  government,  the  first 
pdliticat  charges,  every  thing  but  the  fariii^ 
onable  saloons,  are  now  frequently  filled  by 
the  b&urgeowe.  They  are  active  busy  men 
of  routine,  who  make  able  Privy-CounseU 
k>rs,  War-Counsellors,  Forest-Counsellors, 
Finance-Counsellors;  while  the  military 
honors  and  commands,  and  the  arduous 
and  showy  offices  about  the  Court  Draw* 
ing.Roofn  are  still  naturally  possessed  by 
persons  of  family  and  distinction,  lliese 
last '  often  appear  to  surpass  in  estimation 
any  functions  of  a  political  character.  The 
Drawing  Room  of  a  small  German  Court 
entirely  throws  the  Cabinet  into  shade.— ^ 
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The  Lord  of  the  Bed  Chamber  compared 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  m 
"  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr/'  Pleasure  and  pomp 
appear  the  sole  orders  of  the  day,  and  the 
tiresome  drudgery  of  state  business  is  kept 
delightfully  sub  rosA  and  is  rarely  of  that 
important  and  obtrusive  kind,  which  in 
larger  Monarchies,  so  often  breaks  in  upon 
the  sunshine  of  tihie  saloon*  You  might  live 
at  some  German  Courts  for  a  month  with- 
out ever  hearing  of  such  a  person  as  the 
Prender  or  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  spend  a  day  there  without 
hearing  the  name  of  His  Excellency  the 
Grand  Chamberlain,  or  Grand  Marshal 
sounded  in  one's  ears,  with  all  his  tiUes  and 
accomplishments.  These  ^' haut€$  charges^'' 
are  still  monopolised,  without  detriment 
to  the  public,  by  the  possessors  of  pure 
blood. 

I'he  clashings  of  consequence  between 
the  second  class  and  the  noblesse,  which 
arise  from  this  occupation  by  the  former 
of  so  many  important  objects  of  ambition, 
coupled  with  their  scrupulous  exclusion 
from  noble  society,  give  rise  to  curious 
inconsistencies.    The  Cabinet  of  one  Court 
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is  composed  of  a  Council  of  Ministers  who 
are  at  the  head  of  all  the  departments  of 
government,  communicate  immediately 
with  the  Sovereign,  and  are  the  main  springs 
of  the  political  machine.  The  seats  at  this 
board,  are  all  occupied  by  active  individuals 
of  the  second  rank  :  but  for  want  of  the 
Von  before  their  names,  these  Cabinet 
Ministers  are  never  permitted  to  set  foot 
in  the  Court  Saloons,  and  rarely  in  those  of 
the  noblesse,  which  are  crowded  by  young 
nobles,  who  act  under  them  as  Clerks  in  the 
offices  of  government. 

Of  course,  the  noblesse  are  the  more 
chary  of  their  supremacy  in  the  drawing 
room,  in  consequence  of  their  shaken  im- 
portance elsewhere.  Their  decline  in  poli- 
tical consequence  makes  them  doubly  strict 
and  absolute  as  arbitri  elegantiarum.  But 
the  significant  smiles  and  nods  which  note 
the  little  deficiencies  in  Court  ton.  in  the 
untitled  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  Casino 
balls,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  dress,  man- 
ners, and  inelegant  Frencb  of  the  Baro- 
nesses of  yesterday,  on  their  entrSe  at 
Court,  may  now  be  easily  supported  by 
their  objects— the  superiority  which  they 
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^S6rt  being  so  exclusively  confined  lo  tri- 
vial and  superficial  matters. 
,  Almost  the  only  recognised  opportuni- 
ties of  contact  between  the  two  classes,  are 
the  public    balls   and. evening    societies, 
/which  take  plftce  at  the  Casino  in  many  of 
the  Residence  Towns:  the  citizens  owing 
their  favored  participation  in  these  amuse- 
ments in  some  degree  to  the.  convenience 
of  their  subscription  for  the  support  of 
the  handsome  establishment      On  grand 
entertainments,  the  Court  occasionally  con- 
descend to  attend.     They  occupy  one  end 
qf  the  Salo<m,  sconetimes  raised  bj  a  step 
above  the  rest  of  the  room,  surrounded  by 
.courtiers  and   noblesse,  who^  in .  all  the 
splendour  of  full  uniforms  and  decoratimis, 
•contrive  to  keep  up  an  atmosphere  around 
them  not  derogatory  to  Sovereignty. 
«  .  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  inferior 
ranl^s,  in  their  humbler  array  of  elegance, 
keep  the  distance  of  respectful  spectators, 
noting  and  admiring  the   movements  of 
JEloyalty  and  the  glitter  and  graces  of  the 
Couvt,  whioh  they  have  only  a  rare  periodi- 
-eal  .opportunity  of   observing.      In    the 
dance,  of  course,  the  Court  and  Nobilitv 


take  the  lead — and  the  gradation  of  fashion 
and  grace,  in  the  string  of  rotatory  cou- 
pks,  i»  sometimes  very  aoiusing-— com- 
mencing with  a  Prince  and  Princess,  whose 
graceful  evolutions  bespeak  early  and  re- 
fined tuition,  and  closed  by  a  dapper  Bour- 
geois, in  his  best  clothes,  who  twirls  his 
partner  with  an  ardour  little  tamed  by  a 
regard  to  the  graces.    Though  the  Court 
ladies  are  the  models  of  too  and  grace  in 
the  room^  the  fresh  chaims  of  their  humbler 
rivals  sometimes  subject  them  to  unplea>- 
sant  mor^tifications.  A  volatile  cavaUet  wiH 
^ometimi^s  ^^  dioot  madly  from  fa^  sphere,^" 
and  yielding  to  the  temptation  o£  vari^, 
dance  for  once  the  whole  evening  with 
some  happy  baurgcaise ;  while  the  Maids  of 
Honour  and  Baronesses  not  being  able  to 
take  revenge  by  similar  overtures  to  the 
young  citizens,  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
xi^nain  quiet  spectators  of  their  rival^  tri- 
jamphs.     In  these  sort  of  meetings,  the 
Dowagers,  both  of  the  Court  and  of  the 
second  class,  keep  to  their  own  society, 
adhere  to  their  s^mrate  card«^taUes,  are 
punctilious  about  speaking  first,  and  ex* 
change,  when  brouglit  into  contact,  various 
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little  announcements  and  defiances  of  isu« 
periority — ^tbe  untitled  Dames  b^ng  gene«* 
rally  quite  as  starched  and  slow  in  making^ 
advances  as  their  more  distinguislied  rivals. 
This  is  naturally  the  growing  character  of 
the  second  order,  who  show,  pretty  abund- 
antly, all  Uie  airs  of  successful  parvenus. 
In  one  town  that  I  visited,  tlie  aristocratic 
circle  consisting  of  branches  of  some  of 
the  first  families  in  Germany,  was  unfortu** 
nately  so  reduced  in  number,  that  it  was 
not  witliout  difficulty  they  could  muster  a 
rubber  at  ^hist  that  was  purely  and  ex,* 
clusively  patrician. — ^The  second  circle  in 
the  town  was  numerous  and  affluent,  and 
eo(ntained  many  p^sons  fitted  by  their  ta« 
\&A&  for  any  society.  The  upper  coterie 
was  at  length  induced  to  condescend  so  fstt 
as  to  propose  a  junction— but  the  proposal 
was  haughtily  rejected  by  those  to  whom  it 
was  made,  who  replied  tliat  they  had  been 
so  long  separated  that  they  thought  they 
were  not  now  likely  to  agree  if  united— 
£yen  .at  some  Courts  the  barrio  of  exclu^ 
sion  against  the  non-nobles  is  a  little  re« 
la'xed — ^high  Diplomatic  office  is  generally 
a  passport  without  the  patent  of  nobility-^ 
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and  in  many  towns  where  there  is  no  Court, 
all  ranks  mix  witliout  much  discrimination 
— ^Thus  you  will  perc^ve  that  the  days  of 
pedigrees  and  heraldic  quarters  are  on  their 
decline  in  Germany.  ITie  revolutions  of  the 
state  have  begun  to  eflFect  corresponding  re- 
volutions in  the  Prawing  Room.  Rank  and 
family  were  connected  with  so  many  im- 
portant prescriptions,  and  luci*ative  privi- 
leges, that  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  much 
stress  was  laid  oh  preserving  them  unmixed 
and  undebased,  even  by  a  social  intercourse 
with  inferiors. — But  the  pride  of  birth  has 
now  received  its  death  blow  in  being  strip- 
ped of  so  niany  of  the  substantial  rights 
which  upheld  it.  Electorates,  Abbies,  and 
Chapters  are  annihilated — and  the  bearings 
K)n  the  shield  which  obtained  admittance  to 
them  are,  consequently  beginning  to  de- 
cline in  estimation.  The  German  character 
I  think  has  rather  a  tendency  to  help  the 
change. — There  is  nothing  of  natural 
haughtiness  in  a  German— He  is  slow,  stiff, 
and  ceremonious — but  that  merely  springs 
from  the  habitual  precision  and  decorum 
of  his  character  and  the  formal  habits  of 
his  Ufe,  and  is  compatible  with  the  most 
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perfect  friendliness  and  bonhomme. — He  has 
none  of  the  ill  will  and  repulsiveness  of  pride 
— give  him  the  due  proportion  of  decorous 
deference  and  formal  ceremony,  meted  out 
in  scrupulous  commensuration  with  his  pre- 
cise rank  and  degree  of  consequence,  and 
he  is  affable,  conversable,  and  obhging. 
His  natural  good  humour  perpetually  melts 
down  the  frost  work  of  ceremony  and 
etiquette  which  surrounds  him — ^and  the 
conscious  pride  of  a  descent  from  Albert 

• 

the  Bear,  or  Henry  the  Fowler,  cannot 
prevent  him  from  mellowing  into  the  mild, 
friendly,  and  benevolent  being,  for  which 
nature  intended  him. 
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LETTER  XIX. 


I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-flheU|  and  count  myself 
King  of  infinite  space. 

HAMLET. 


Taking  leave  of  our  hospitable  friends, 
we  departed  the  morning  after  the  Baron's 
ball  for  Stutgard.  The  road  presented  few 
interesting  objects.  We  passed  Durlach, 
the  capital  of  the  old  Margraviate  of  Ba- 
den-Durlach ;  the  Castle  half  in  ruins  from 
the  dreadful  devastation  of  the  country  by 
the  French  in  I69O.  On  stopping  at  an 
inn  in  a  village,  the  busy  assemblage  of 
peasants  announced  the  Kirch  tmhcj  or 
commemoration  of  the  consecration  of  the 
church.  This  epoch  is  celebrated  in  all  the 
Protestant  German  villages,  like  an  EngUsh 
fair  or  wake,  by  dancing  and  festivities, 
frequently  kept  up  for  two  or  three  days 
and  nights  without  ceasing.  An  immense 
Maypole,  an  invariable  object  in  a  German 
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village,  on  these  occasions  is  crowned  with 
evergreens  and  ribbands,  round  which  the 
peasants  dance. 

After  several  leagues  of  dreary  seques- 
tered road  through  a  com  country,  inter- 
mixed with  woods,  we  came  to  Pforzheim, 
situated  in  a  deep  but  not  picturesque 
valley.  The  town,  once  considerable,  as 
the  capital  of  the  Princes  of  Pforzheim, 
ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  Baden,  is  now 
dismal  and  deserted, —  slightly  enlivened 
by  a  trade  in  watches  and  jewellery.  We 
dined  at  a  shabby  inn,  where,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  with 
which  dinner  was  served  were  contrasted 
with  the  smoky  walls  of  the  saloon,  and 
the  darkness  and  dirt  of  ,the  house.  A 
clean  napkin  and  silver  forks  were  not 
forgotten.  The  former  is  an  invariable, 
and  the  latter  a  frequent  luxury  in  very 
humble  inns.  I  have  sometimes  seen  silv^ 
forks  even  in  company  with  pewter  plates. 
In  the  inns,  and  even  in  the  houses  of  the 
upper  classes,  they  are  rarely^  cleaned, 
because,  as  a  lady  of  rank  explained  it  to 
a  friend  of  mine—rubbing  makes  them 
thinner  and  Ughter ! ! 

X  2 


SOS  TURNPIKES. 

After  driving  through  a  dreary  country, 
now  and  then  varied  by  a  hill,  covered 
with  thin  withered-looking  vineyards,  we 
entered  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemburg,  an- 
nounced by  a  handsome  little  pillar  at  th^ 
frontier.  On  stopping  at  the  next  Chaussee 
Geld  (turnpike)  house,  we  were  surprised 
by  a  demand  from  a  cock'd-hatted  collector 
for  the  sum  of  four  florins j  (near  eight 
shillings,)  instead  of  a  few  kreutzers  as  usual ; 
but  we  found  that  the  payment  of  it  was 
to  exempt  us  from  all  similar  demands  on 
the  roads  in  the  kingdom,  there  being  no 
turnpikes  but  at  the  frontier.  The  roads 
in  Wirtemburg  are  some  of  the  best  in  Ger- 
many— sometimes  httle  inferior  to  our  own 
turnpike  roads. 

The  entrance  from  one  little  State  to 
another,  though  not  marked  by  the  striking 
dififerences  in  habits,  costume,  and  manners, 
which  you  observe  on  entering  Germany 
from  France  or  the  Netherlands,  is  always, 
however,  announced  by  some  little  varia- 
tions which  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
and  which  sometimes  give  indications  of 
ttie  relative  conse<|uence  of  the  two  princi- 
palities.   The  uB^orm  of  the  postillicwis 
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changes  at  the  first  Post,  and  the  schwager 
(post  boy)  of  the  larger  state  is  smarter 
and  better  mounted  than  his  brethren  in 
the  smaller.     In  Baden  they  wear  buff 
coats  turned  up  with  red,  and  the  whole 
equipage  is  as  much  superior  to  those  of 
Hesse,  as  the  red  coats,  long  yellow  mantles, 
and  clever  horses  of  the  Wirtemburg  boys 
are  to  those  of  Baden.     The  postillion 
has  a  large    bugle  horn   slung  over  his 
shoulder,  which   he  often  winds  on .  en- 
tering the  town  with  great  skill  and  har- 
mony.    Even  when  you  have  three  or  four 
horses,  they  have  no  idea  of  driving  from 
the  box.  The  coachman  of  the  young  Duke 
of  Anhalt-Cothen  used  occasionally  to  at«- 
tempt  this,  in  a  style  that  made  me  trem- 
ble for  His  Highnesss  neck,  and  clearly 
manifested  that  Germany  had  not  yet  at- 
tained  to   the   valuable  institution  of  a 
Whip  Club.     Handsome  mile*stones  now 
for  the  first  time  regularly  marked  the 
slundes  on  the  road.    The  Crown  and  royal 
arms  were  splendidly  emblazoned  on  the 
post-houses ;  and  the  names  of  every  parish 
and  bailiwick  were  printed  in  respectable 
black-letter  German  characters  on  hand- 
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some  posts  by  the  road  side.  It  was  clear 
we  were  now  in  the  kingdom  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  the  sixth  power  in  the  Serene  German 
Confederation. 

Entz-weihingen  is  the  only  place  of  any 
consequence  between  Pforzheim  and  Stut- 
gard.  It  is  an  old  walled  town  situated  on 
the  river  Entz,  along  the  bank  of  which, 
the  road  runs  for  a  short ,  distance  before 
entering  it.  The  Castle  standing  on  an  al> 
rupt  little  mountain^  planted  with  vine- 
yards,  just  above  the  town  and  river,  was 
once  the  residence  of  two  brother  flowers 
of  chivalry,  concerning  whom  traditions 
are  still  extant  in  the  neighbourhood  While 
the  postillion  stopped,  according  to  custom, 
to  give  his  horses  some  sour  brown  bread, 
a  diet  which  is  said  to  have  the  happy 
effect  of  making  them  hitzig^  (fiery,)  we 
took  some  refreshment  in  the  inn.  The 
landlord,  a  formal  sort  of  prig,  attacked  us 
with  the  inquisitiveness  which  you  so  often 
encounter  in  a  German  inn,  where  the 
country,  the  route,  and  the  views  of  a 
traveller  are  frequently  the  only  objects  that 
rouse  the  phlegm  of  the  host—"  Mit  erlaub^ 
ntw,  sie  nnd  kein  gebome  Detitscher?^^  (WHh 
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permission^  jfou  are  no  born  German?)  "  Per- 
haps  a  Dutchman? — a  Frenchman?'' — my 
answering  to  which  queries  in  a  short  mo- 
nosyllable gave  him  a  moment's  pause;  after 
which,  he  ventured  a  diffident  negative  in- 
terrogation, ushered  in  by  a  profusion  of 
"  forgivenesses''  and  "  pardons," — "  Meinr 
herr  is  no  Szmss?''  My  gratification  of  his 
curiosity  as  to  my  country  naturally  drew  it 
forth  as  to  a  hundred  other  matters.  "  J 
beg  pardon ;  you  are  in  mourning.  Perj^aps 
for  a  parent  ? — not  so  ? — or  a  relation  ?  With 
pardon  J  do  you  lodge  at  Stutgard  at  the  King 
of  Wirtemburg?  or.,  perhaps^  the  Roman 
Emperor?  A  right  good  house^  sunq^tuous 
table : — host  a  right  reasonable  many  and  my 
good  friend : — With  forgiveness^  if  you  men- 
tion the  Herr  MUller^  at  the  Black  Eagle^ 
Weihingenj  you  mil  be  well  received.''  With 
this  sort  of  ofiicious  loquacity,  mine  host 
attended  us  to  the  caliche  door,  which  he 
shut,  pouring  forth  a  volley  of  "  farewells," 
"  prosperous  journeys,"  and  "  speedy  ar- 
rivak." 

AVe  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
at  Stutgard,  and  found  the  much**lauded 
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host  and  household  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
asleep ;  but  a  bed-room,  with  less  than  the 
modicum  of  comfort  generally  to  be  found 
in  that  apartment  in  a  German  inn,  ready 
for  late  arrivers. 

The  locale  of  Stutgard  is  as  dull  and  un- 
interesting as  can  well  be  imagined.  I  saw 
no  town  in  G  ermany  where  the  streets,  the 
buildings,  the  objects— -although  often  hand- 
some and  sometimes  elegant— had  so  much 
of  that  respectable  mediocrity  of  character, 
which  produces  ennui  by  dint  of  never  in- 
teresting. One  long  wide  street,  dignified 
since  the  modem  honors  of  the  house  of 
Wirtemburg  by  the  title  of  Konigs-Strassey 
(jKmg-Street,)  traverses  the  town,  from  the 
gate  leading  to  Tubingen  to  the  Ludwigs- 
burg,— now  the  XiwgVGate — a  modem 
massive  portal,  near  which  the  Konigs- 
Strasse  is  handsomely  and  regularly  built 
The  town  stands  in  a  narrow  hollow,  hem- 
med in  on  all  sides  by  moimtains  of  no  great 
height,  and  which  would  be  infinitely  more 
picturesque  if  the  sameness  of  their  unva^ 
ried  vineyards  were  relieved  by  trees,  and 
other  sorts  of  vegetation.   This  situation  of 
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the  place  exposes  it  to  frequent  rain  and 
fogs,  and  renders  the  picturesque  scenery 
by  no  means  easily  accessible. 

In  these  little  Residence-Towns — ^if  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemburg, 
with  its  20,000  souls,  will  not  be  offended.at 
the  title-^all  that  is  handsome  or  striking 
is  modem.  The  modern  buildings  generally 
bespeak  the  increased  and  growing  splen- 
dour of  the  Prince  and  his  state ;  and  you 
may  trace  pretty  accurately,  in  the  date  and 
appearance  of  the  architecture  and  embel- 
lishments, their  gradation  from  the  old  fa- 
diioned  regime  of  Margraves,  Landgraves, 
and  Counts  of  the  Empire,  to  the  glittering 
independence  of  Grand  Dukes  and  Kings. 
The  Princes  are  evidently  making  the  most 
of  the  leisure — it  cannot  yet  be  said  the 
wealth — procured  by  peace,  to  bring  up 
arrears,  and  to  put  things  on  a  correspond- 
ing level  with  the  increased  power  they  have 
gained  by  such  rapid  strides.  New  churches, 
new  stables,  new  corps  de  gardcj  new  streets, 
are  building  in  their  capitals,  which  give  tp 
them  a  showy  improving  character,  which, 
however  inferior  to  the  grey  mellowed  re- 
spectability of  years,  is  not  without  its  neat- 
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ness  and  elegance.  Antiquity  is  here  not 
sufficiently  connected  with  grandeur  to  oflfer 
any  attractions.  To  trace  a  majestic  stream 
to  its  source  among  the  rude  and  grand  fea- 
tures of  nature,  is  an  interesting  occupation 
— but  although  a  rivulet  may  form  a  pretty 
and  picturesque  object,  it  does  not  inspire 
us  with  any  ardent  curiosity  to  inquire  into 
its  tiny  origin.  The  decay  of  grandeur  has 
a  melancholy  but  deep  interest — ^The  great 
dilapidated  cities  of  Flanders  bear  the  in- 
teresting vestiges  of  Catholic  splendor  and 
commercial  opulence  in  the  midst  of  dreary 
and  neglected  edifices ;  but  all  that  is  anci- 
ent in  these  small  German  capitals,  bears 
the  stamp  of  a  system  more  in  miniature 
than  that  which  now  exists.  The  squalid 
streets,  insignificant  public  buildings,  and 
shabby  churches  of  the  old  parts  of  the  town, 
remind  one  how  much  less  a  personage  the 
Count  was  a  few  centuries  ago  than  the 
King  or  the  Grand  Duke  of  to-day.  It  is 
in  vain  that  we  are  shewn  statues  and  pic- 
tures of  a  Count  Eberhard  of  Wirtemburg 
or  a  Margrave  Leopold  of  Baden,  and  told 
of  their  heroic  deeds.— -In  spite  of  all  our 
efforts  we  cannot  feel  the  interest  concern- 
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ing  them  which  are  excited  by  the  names 
of  St.  Louis,  or  Henry  the  Fourth. — In  set- 
ting foot  on  the  "  plaisant  pays  de  France" 
the  feeling  of  touching  the  confines  of  an 
ancient  and  grand  empire,  is  inspiring  and 
animating — and  as  we  proceed,  we  read  its 
history  in  its  grand  Gothic  edifices,  its  vast 
cities,  and  magnificent  palaces. — But  in  tra- 
velling through  Hesse,  Baden,  Wirtemburg, 
&c.  we  admire  their  picturesque  scenes  and 
elegant  cities,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
their  hospitable  courts ;  but  they  want  the 
charm  of  historical  interest— the  "storied'^ 
buildings,  and  consecrated  scenes  which  fill 
the  mind  with  a  train  of  associations  and 
reflections,  and  which  belong  alone  to  coun* 
tries  sufficientij  important,  to  occupy  a 
splendid  page  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

The  palace  at  Stutgard  is  a  modem,  free- 
stone edifice,  completed  by  the  late  King, 
the  front  occupying  three  sides  of  a  square 
— the  parapets  decorated  with  handsome 
statues,  and  the  centre  of  the  roof  sur- 
mounted by  an  enormous  gilt  crown  and 
cushion,  which  more  resembles  those  showy 
ensigns  of  royalty,  which  allure  travellers 
by  the  road  side,  than  the  appropriate 
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ornament  of  a  Sovereign's  residence*  The 
interior  of  the  palace  is  unquestionably 
splendid.— -Ostentation  and  costliness  are 
visible  in  every  chair,  sofa,  mirror,  table, 
or  time-piece.    This  ornament  is  all  gold — 
that  solid  silver— this  cost  so  many  thou- 
sand florins — His  late  Majesty   gave  so 
many  more  for  that  This  crowd  of  luxury, 
often  united  with  good  taste,  which  gene- 
rally adorns  rooms  of  very  moderate  size, 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  magnificence  of  his 
late  Majesty,  whose  indisputable  connois- 
seurship  in  matters  of  royal  pomp  was  ra- 
ther unfortunate  for  his  subjects.     Several 
of  the  rooms  of  the  palace  are  adorned  with 
splendid  tapestries,  from  the  Gobelins  at 
Paris,  presents  from  Napoleon  to  his  royal 
ally,  the  late  King. 

With  the  exception  of  some  cabinet  pic- 
tures of  the  Flemish  School,  one  or  two 
statues  by  Canova  and  other  artists,  the 
monuments  of  the  fine  arts  are  all  of  native 
growth— for,  in  encouraging  the  artists  of 
his  kingdom,  the  late  King  shewed  some 
true  notions  of  royal  splendour,  which,  if 
they  had  not  been  confined  to  mere  deco* 
ration  and  embellishment,  would  have  led 
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him  to  extend  his  protection  to  commerce 
as  the  best  basis  of  arts  and  magnificence, 
instead  of  oppressing  it  from  childish  pre- 
judices against  all  that  did  not  contribute 
to  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  his  Court. 

Stutgard  has  been,  for  some  years,  a  con- 
siderable centre  of  the  fine  arts. — Danek- 
ker,  to  whom  it  is  scarcely  a  compliment 
to  call  him  the  Canova  of  Germany,  is  a 
native  and  resident  of  the  place.  The  pa- 
lace is  adorned  by  various  exquisite  little 
pieces,  chiefly  from  his  chisel — and  his 
rooms,  which  I  visited,  contain  many  more. 
He  had  just  finished  a  noble  colossal  head 
of  Schiller— a  bust  of  the  late  King,  who 
had  a  striking  physiognomy,  with  no  slight 
resemblance  to  our  late  revered  Sovereign 
— and  a  small  statue  of  Love,  one  of  the 
softest  and  most  delicate  morsels  of  sculp- 
ture I  ever  saw.  The  works  of  Danekker 
are  generally  I  think  distinguished  from 
those  of  Canova  by  a  less  prominent  infu- 
sion of  the  ideal — ^a  more  close  embodpng 
of  simple  forms  of  nature.  This  is  managed 
with  such  excellent  taste  and  so  nice  a 
8^se  of  grace  and  beauty,  that  it  only  ren- 
ders them  more  interesting  and  touching 
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— ^more  what  every  one  can  fed  and  delight 
in — ^without  giving  them  the  least  approach 
to  homeliness  or  want  of  grace.  He  had 
no  work  at  Stutgard  equal  to  his  Ariadne, 
at  Frankfort ;  but  genius  of  the  same  cha^ 
racter  was  distinguishable  in  most  of  them 
— the  same  harmonious  grace  of  composi- 
tion and  delicate  execution,  the  same  soft 
round  contours  and  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion, the  same  admirable  blending  of  the 
feeling  and  poetry  of  the  art  with  touching 
truth  and  natural  simpUcity. 

The  gardens,  at  the  back  of  the  palace, 
are  extensive,  and  laid  out  partly  in  the 
English  and  partly  in  the  formal  French 
taste.  Close  to  the  little  terrace  on  which 
the  palace  stands  is  a  large  circular  open- 
ing, cut  into  parterres  and  gravel  walks, 
with  a  large  piece  of  water  in  the  centre 
stocked  with  curious  aquatic  birds— rem- 
nants of  the  zoological  mania  of  the  late 
king.  The  palace  looks  across  this  area  up 
a  long  visto  running  through  the  English 
garden  to  the  Court  farms,  and  the  village 
of  Canstadt  on  the  Neckar.  The  shrubbe- 
ries, which  extend  for  some  distance  on  each 
side  of  tlHS  road,  are  intersected  bj  plea- 
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sant  serpentine  walks  and  alleys.  There  is 
a  double  carriage-road  and  a  foot-path  on 
each  side ;  and  the  police,  ever  active  in 
small  matters,  carefiiUy  prevent  any  bne 
from  making  an  exit  by  the  entering  road, 
or  vice  versA.  Walking  in  the  high-road  is 
also  as  much  contrary  to  law  as  driving  on 
the  foot-path ;  and  I  incurred  a  reprimand 
for  this  mis-demeanour  from  an  old  Swiss 
gen  d'armey  who  parades  the  gardens  in 
official  dignity/ 

Among  the  police  regulations,  posted  in 
the  Inns,  is  one  which  forbids  smoking  in 
the  street,  under  penalty  of  several  florins 
and—"  confiscation  of  the  pipe!'*  This  harsh 
edict  was  published  by  his  late  Majesty^ 
who  appears  to  have  been  so  unrGerman^ 
as  to  resemble  our  James  I.  in  an  antipar 
thy  to  what  the  latter  used  to  call  the 
^^  Stygian  fumes/'  And  the  sensation  the 
event  created  in  the  Capital,  at  the  time^ 
may  be  imagined  from  its  being  re- 
corded in  a  chronology  of  the  town^  where 
I  found  it  among  the  visits  of  foreign 
Princes,  and  other  remarkable  events. 
Another  royal  edict  of  his  late  Majesty 
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prohibited  walking  in  the  street  at  night 
without  a  lanthom— an  anxiety  for  the 
limbs  of  his  subjects,  in  which  more  gigan^ 
tic  sovereigns  have  been  cruelly  deficient 

The  wide  walk,  towards  Canstadt,  in  the 
EngUsh  Garden,  is  the  favourite  promenade 
of  the  beau  monde  of  Stutgard,  and  almost 
the  only  agreeable  one  within  reach,  with- 
out climbing  the  hills.  Adjoining  the  gar- 
dens are  the  Royal  Retreat,  a  neat  little 
country-house,  the  Royal  Bath,  and  the 
buildings  of  the  Royal  Menagerie— now  a 
tenantless  range  of  stalls,  cages,  basins,  and 
habitations,  carefully  adapted  to  the  cha- 
racter and  dimensions  of  its  late  modey 
inhabitants.  The  royal  favourites  were,  as 
may  be  supposed,  lodged  with  somewhat 
more  luxury  than  their  plebeian  relatives  in 
the  Strand.  They  were  also  far  more 
numerous  and  curious.  The  collection  was 
one  of  the  most  precious  in  Europe.  The 
monkey  tribe,  who  excited  the  especial 
curiosity  of  the  king,  mustered  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  or  forty — scarcely  any  branch 
of  the  amusing  family  being  unrepresented 
among  them.    The  King  used  to  visit  his 
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favourite  subjects  every  day,  and  feed  them 
with  his  royal  hand.  The  cost  of  these 
playtliings  was  almost  incalculable.  The 
present  King  lost  no  time  in  dismissing  this 
unfitting  troop  of  consumers — and  the  step 
must  have  afforded  him  some  consolation 
when  his  ears  were  assailed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year,  by  the  groans  of  his  sub- 
jects perishing  for  want.  The  distresses 
occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  were 
generally  severe  in  this  part  of  Germany  ; 
but  in  Wirtemburg  they  were  felt  with  more 
than  common  cruelty. — Every  necessary 
of  life  was  at  treble  the  ordinary  price, 
and  persons  of  affluence  could  sometimes 
scarcely  procure  them  for  money.  Turkey- 
corn,  which  is  grown  in  quantities  for  the 
use  of  poultry  and  animals,  became  the 
common,  but  scanty  food  of  the  poor; 
and  in  the  Black  Forest  many  died  from 
famine  or  diseases  brought  on  by  a  diet 
composed  of  the  bark  of  trees,  roots,  and 
other  nauseous  vegetables.  The  King  was 
compelled  to  declare,  every  Commune  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  occasioned  by 
starvation  of  any  of  its  inhabitants.    The 
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crops  of  the  present  year  have  been 
abundant  and  successful ;  and  the  first  load 
of  com  which  entered  Stutgard  was  de- 
corated with  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
attended  with  festive  ceremonials  and 
rejoicings. 

There  are  two  royal  libraries  at  Stutgard, 
one  containing  above  150,000  volumes,  ill- 
arranged,  in  a  large  dirty  building  in  the 
market-place.  The  greatest  curiosity  here 
is  the  collection  of  Bibles  in  all  languages, 
the  most  complete  existing.  They  are 
about  three  thousand  in  number,  besides 
six  or  seven  thousand  volumes  of  com- 
mentaries and  scriptural  works.  The  Bibles 
came  in  part  from  collections  at  Copen- 
hagen and  Nuremberg.  The  King's  private 
collection,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Leib  Bibli- 
otheky  (the  Body  Library,)  is  in  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  Palace,  and  possesses  nearly 
half  the  number  of  volumes,  arranged  with 
care,  and  continually  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  all  celebi-ated  modem  works.  I 
found  many  English  volumes,  particularly 
our  large  splendid  pubUcations  connected 
with  the  fine  arts. 
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Just  by  is  tiie  Leib  Stall,  or  Body  Stables, 
a  distinct  establishment  from  the  MarstaU, 
or  Court  Stables.  The  latter  contain  the 
horses  in  the  general  use  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  officers  of  the  Court,  of  which 
I  counted  about  200.  The  Body  Stables 
are  merely  for  the  horses  used  by  the 
Sovereign's  own  person  and  those  of  hfs 
equerries — these  were  about  100.  Horses 
are  the  ruling  passion,  and  almost  the  only 
luxurious  expense  of  the  present  King. 
His  Majesty  sometimes  mounts  a  dozen  in 
a  day;  and  the  ceremonies  of  lounging, 
dressing,  and  rough-riding  are  continually 
going  on  near  the  Palace.  Horse-breaking 
and  riding  are  made  much  more  of  sciences 
in  Germany  than  with  us.  Every  one  who 
mounts  a  horse  thinks  it  necessary  to  ride 
like  a  dragoon;  and  his  horse  must  be 
as  supple  and  as  dextrous  as  if  he  was  to 
manoeuvre  in  the  ranks.  I  have  seen  His 
Excellency  the  Pjince's  Equerry,  by  dint 
of  whip  and  spur,  making  a  poor  foaming 
animal  repeat  a  pretty  capriole,  which  he 
did  not  perform  quite  correctly,  for  half  an 
hour  together.     German  horses  are  hardy 
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strong  animals,  capable  of  much  work,  and 
not  to  be  spoiled  by  this  discipline :  but  it 
is  found  lost  labour  when  tried  on  English 
horses,  which  are  much  in  request,  and 
vastly  superior  in  spirit  and  shape  to  the 
natives.  The  Mecklenburgh  horses  are 
considered  the  best  in  Germany,  most  re- 
sembling ours. 
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LETTER  XX. 


Creates  himself  a  Court,  gives  golden  kejs. 
And  introduceth  strictest  ceremony 
In  fine  proportion  and  nice  etiquette — 
Keeps  open  table  with  high  cheer — in  brief, 
Commenceth  mighty  King — 

8CHILLBR*8  WALLBN8TEIN    {Cokridge)> 


The  Court  at  Stutgard  during  my  stay 
was  devoid  of  all  attractions.  The  King 
and  Queen,  a  fond  domestic  couple,  live 
together  in  an  unostentatious  privacy, 
rarely  broken  in  upon  but  by  a  few  neces- 
sary receptions  of  the  Carps  Diplomatique^ 
and  visitors  of  peculiar  distinction.  Their 
marriage  was  one  of  affection,  as  well  as 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  King.  His 
Majesty  separated  himself  from  his  former 
wife,  (the  present  Empress  of  Austria,)  to 
gratify  the  mutual  inclination  subsisting 
between  him  and  his  present  Queen,  then 
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Dhchess  of  Oldenburg.   This  was  a  severe 
blow  to  his  excellent  wife,  who  bore  it  with 
resignation  and  dignity.     She  was  a  Prin- 
cess Augusta  of  Bavaria;  not  handsome, 
but  amiable  and  agreeable  in  character  and 
manners.     When  the  marriage  was  agreed 
upon,  the  King,  then  Crown  Prince,  visited 
the  Princess  for  the  first  time  at  her  aunt's, 
the  Duchess  of  Deux-Ponts.   The  Princess 
conducted  herself  with  dignified  delicacy, 
without  disguising  that  a  union  with  him 
would  be  agreeable  to  her.     She  told  the 
Prince  frankly  she  knew  her  want  of  strik- 
ing personal  beauty :  but  she  hoped  she  was 
not  wholly  without  merits  or   agreeable 
qualities;  and  she  coolly  recommended  him 
to  prolong  his  visit,  and  then  decide  if  their 
union  would  contribute  to  his  happiness. 
The  Prince  stayed,  and  decided  on  marry- 
ing her ;  but  it  was  from  expediency,  and 
not  from  attachment ;  and  his  treatment  of 
her  was  always  that  of  cold  and  distant 
politeness.  Her  beneficent  virtues  and  ami- 
able manners  had  gained  her  the  love  of  all 
ranks  in  Wirtemburg ;  and  when  she  left 
Stutgard  the  people  shed  tears,  and  loaded 
her  with  affectionate  testimonies  of  their 
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good  wishes.     His  Royal  Highness  gained 
no  popularity  by  this  transaction. 

Her  marriage  with  the  Emperor  of  Aus* 
tria  subjected  this  interesting  Princess  to 
the  painful  investigations  necessary  to  pro- 
cure a  divorce  for  a  Catholic  wife.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  reflect,  that  she  is  now  the 
object  of  the  Emperor's  wannest  affection, 
and  placed  in  a  sphere .  which  her  virtues 
adorn,  and  where  the  means  of  exercising 
them  are  ample  and  extended.  She  is  also 
as  much  beloved  by  the  Austrians  as  she 
was  by  the  people  of  Wirtemburg. 

If  the  secluded  life  of  the  King  and 
Queen  speaks  well  of  their  domestic  tastes, 
it  by  no  means  increases  the  vivacity  of 
their  Capital,  which,  like  other  German 
Capitals,  is  dependent  on  the  Palace  for  its 
gaiety,  and  shares  its  dullness  wh^n  it  is 
dull.  The  upper  circles  are  here  a  little 
more  extensive  than  at  Carlsruhe;  but  they 
are  less  animated  by  a  social  spirit  and  a 
disposition  for  amusement.  One  might  sup* 
pose  that  the  quietness  of  the  Court  would 
leave  private  individuals  more  liberty  to 
follow  their  own  plans  of  enjoyment  But 
not  so  in  a  little  German  metropolis — where 
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the  Court  is  all  and  every  thing — at  once 
the  fountain  of  patronage,  and  the  mirror 
of  breeding.  Society  is  exclusively  com- 
posed of  courtiers,  ambassadors,  and  em- 
ploySsj  who  look  to  the  Court  not  less  for 
their  amusements  than  their  honors.  It  is 
not  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  if  the  atmos- 
phere lours  at  the  Palace,  the  barometer 
should  sink  in  every  Drawing  Room  in  the 
Residence. 

Besides  this,  the  storms  of  politics, 
which  generally  roll  above  the  heads  of  the 
smaller  states,  have  lately  descended  low 
enough  to  cloud  the  sun-shine  of  the  king- 
dom of  Wirtemburg,  and  have  created,  even 
in  the  higher  ranks,  some  complainers  and 
malcontents,  who,  whatever  political  good 
they  may  effect,  seldom  contribute  much 
to  the  gaiety  of  society. 

llie  King  is  an  active  man  of  talent, 
courage,  and  firmness — of  a  small  but  im- 
portant figure — reserved,  and  not  lavish  of 
compUment — possessing,  like  his  father, 
more  intellect  than  feeling,  but  considered, 
I  believe,  warm  and  hearty  in  his  attach- 
ments. His  military  distinction — ^his  con- 
stant   opposition,   from  boyhood,  to   the 
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severe  reign  of  his  father — his  detestation 
of  the  French,  which  induced  him  to  feign 
illness  in  order  to  avoid  commanding  his 
father's  troops,   under  Napoleon,    gained 
him  much  popularity  as  Hereditary  Prince. 
But  many  expectations  were  disappointed, 
on  his  accession,  apparently  without  any 
fault  of  his  own.    His  Majesty  unquestion- 
ably found  his  kingdom  in  a  critical  and 
difficult  condition— and   with  dispositions 
which  impartial  persons  generally,  I  think, 
admit  to  be  liberal,  he  soon  found  it  impos* 
sible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  opposi- 
tion composed  of  niany  malcontents  and 
some  patriots.  By  the  effect  of  one  of  those 
convulsions  in  politics,  which   sometimes 
unite   the    most    opposite  interests,   this 
opposition     consisted    of   the    mediatized 
Princes  within  the  kingdom,  and  of  the 
champions  of  popular  freedom.  The  former, 
still   smarting    under     their    degradation 
from  sovereigns  to  subjects^  were   natu- 
rally ready  to  take  every  possible  revenge 
on  the  government  which   had  humbled 
them.  They  therefore  gladly  made  comnion 
cause  with  the  people  whom  they  had  just 
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before  oppressed,  in  the  hope  of  regaining 
some  of  tiieir  lost  privileges. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  these  sin- 
gularly-assorted allies  contended,  hand  in 
hand,  against  the  proposals  of  the  King 
with  views  the  most  opposite.     In  the  con- 
stitution proposed   by  His  Majesty,  ttie 
parliament  of  the  kingdom  was  to  consist 
of  an  upper  and  a  lower  Chamber.     This 
was  violently  opposed  "by  the  States— by  the 
mediatized  Princes,  because  they  were  am- 
bitious of  forming  a  separate  Chamber,  in- 
stead  of  being  classed  with  the  other  aris- 
tocracy—and by  the  people,  because  they 
hoped  to  give  the  popular  representation 
a  greater  ascendancy  in  one  Chamber  of 
commons    and    nobles.     The  mediatized 
Princes  were  eager  to  retain  their  privilege 
of  taxing  the  inhabitants  of  their  former 
sovereignties— The  King  proposed  that  the 
taxes  should  be  voted  only  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  States,  and  paid   by  all  subjects, 
equally ;  but  the  States,  not  satisfied  with 
either  proposition,  loudly  demanded  in  ad- 
dition the  custody  of  the  public  chest,  which 
they  enjoyed  under  their  old  and  free  con* 
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stitution.     After  having  voted  the  supplies, 
they  wished  to  deal  them  out  piece-meal, 
as  they  considered  occasion  required.   Tliis 
controul  over  the  public  money  was  one  of 
the  chief  virtues  and  safeguards  of  the  old 
Wirtemburg  constitution.  The  King  thought 
this  an  undue  encroachment  on  the  execu* 
tive,  and  the  Caisse  puhliqtie  became  a  sub- 
ject of  warm  contention.  At  present  every 
thing  remains    stationary,    but   unsettled. 
When  the  States,  after  tumultuous  discus* 
sions,    refused   the  constitution  proposed 
(securing  civil  and  religious   liberty,  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  most  of  those 
rights  which  the  people  generally  contend 
for,)  His  Majesty  had  no  other  course  left 
than  to  dismiss  them.     Their  violent  parti* 
zans,  whom  one  now  and  then  meets  even 
in  the  higher  circles,  assert  that  this  step  was 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  ministers  of 
different  German  powers,  who  were  inte- 
rested to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  a  free 
constitution  by  the  Wirtemburgers,  from  an 
apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  the 
example. 

Since  the  dismissal,  the  King  has  neces- 
sarily reigned  according  to  his  will  and 
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pleasure.  Some  of  his  subjects  have  boldly 
refused  to  pay  th^  taxes  levied  by  his  sole 
authority — but  no  serious  discontents  have 
as  yet  occurred.  The  King's  Government 
is  in  fact  economical  and  prudent — ^he  has 
reduced  the  enormous  expenses  of  the 
household — reformed  many  abuses — and 
the  people  are  no  longer  oppressed  by  the 
huntings  and  tyrannical  caprices  which 
made  his  father's  reign  odious.  Among 
the  people  he  is  unquestionably  more  po- 
pular. The  upper  circles  are  filled  with 
complainers,  who  lament  the  gloomj'^  tran- 
quillity of  the  Court,  the  personal  reserve 
and  domestic  retirement  of  His  Majesty, 
and  accuse  him  of  injustice  for  dismissing 
the  ser%^ants  of  the  old  King,  who,  like  Ro- 
sencrantz  and  Guildenstem,  were  in  some 
instances  set  to  spy  upon  his  actions  in  his 
disputes  with  his  father.  One  nobleman 
professed  to  distinguish  himself  from  the 
generality  of  courtiers  by  his  friendship  for 
the  Hereditary  Prince,  and  his  impartiality 
in  the  diflFerences  between  father  and  son. 
Among  the  first  papers  which  His  present 
Majesty  discovered  in  his  father^s  cabinet, 
were  letters  written  by  this  seeming  friend 
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to  the  late  King,  completely  unveiling  him- 
self as  an  authorised  and  active  spy  upon 
his  conduct. 

The  King,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  was 
thus  compelled  to  dismiss  most  of  the  mi- 
nisters and  court  officers  of  his  father — in 
some  instances,  with  great  injustice  and  in- 
jury to  persons  of  rank,  merit,  and  small 
fortune.  Tlie  Queen,  who  is  a  woman  of 
talent,  and  has  unlimited  influence  over  His 
Majesty,  is  charged  with  much  of  this; 
and  is  considered  to  reign  supreme  in  the 
cabinet.  She  has  all  the  tact  and  vivacity 
of  a  Russian — fine  eyes  animating  a  plain 
countenance— a  graceful  figure,  and  fasci- 
nating manners,  which,  however,  rather 
captivate  than  inspire  the  general  confi- 
dence of  her  subjects.  She  is  a  domestic 
woman;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  her  driving 
out  with  one  of  her  little  children  on  her 
lap,  with  an  unostentatious  simplicity.  She 
has  two  daughters  by  the  King,  besides  the 
two  little  Princes  of  Oldenburg*. 

The  causes  I  have  mentioned  conspire 
with  others  to  render  society  at  Stutgard 
more  stagnant  than  is  usual  in  the  German 

*  The  Queen  dted  soon  afler  this  was  written. 
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residences.  Some  of  the  nobility  and  am* 
bassadors  have,  however,  pleasant  houses, 
where  evening  visitors  are  entertained 
with  the  usual  good-humoured  amuse- 
ments. The  houses  of  the  Prussian  am- 
bassador and  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Court  were  of  this  sort.  The  family  of  the 
former  are  particularly  distinguished  for 
their  amiable  qualities,  and  possess  all  that 
refinement  of  manners,  and  cultivation  of 
mind,  which  often  distinguish  the  Germans 
of  the  north.  To  the  friendly  hospitality 
and  interesting  conversation  of  their  eveur 
ing  circles,  we  were  indebted  for  many 
agreeable  hours  diuring  our  stay  at  Stutr 
gard. 

A  general  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
gay  circles,  is  the  subjugation  of  the  seur 
sitive  heart  of  His  Majesty  of  Prussia  by 
a  fair  damsel,  whose  inequality  of  years 
and  of  birth  renders  it  doubly  romantic. 
This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  the  French 
ambassador  at  Dresden — very  young,  and 
possessing  charms  weU  deserving  of  Royal 
admiration.  Love  has  exacted  from  its 
elevated  votary  as  arduous  proofs  of  devo- 
tion as  it  could  hate  required  of  an  hum- 
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bier  swain;  ^md  the  King  has  been  assidu- 
ous in  following  the  steps  of  this  favoured 
nymph  at  Dresden,  at  Toeplitz,  and  at 
Berlin.   When  the  lady  repaired  to  Paris  in 
the  summer,  His  Majesty,  as  you  know, 
lost  no  time  in  putting  on  his  incognito^  and 
surprising  her  at  the  Thuilleries  as  the  Count 
Ruppin ;  and.  while  the  politicians  of  Eu- 
rope were  drawing  ominous  inferences  from 
this  friendly  meeting  of  the  Sovereigns,  the 
saloons  in  Germany  were  only  admiring  the 
constancy  of  the  Monarch,  and  envying  the 
honors  of  its  fair  object.    The  Prussians^ 
however,  who  would  have  done  the  same  if 
she  had  been  a  German,  could  not  conceal 
their  chagrin  that  a  daughter  of  the  nation 
they  hate,    imitate,    and   try    to   despise, 
should  hold  their  Monarch  in  such  trium- 
phant chains;  and  when  a  report  spread 
that  a  left-handed  marriage,  either  existed, 
or  was  on  the  tapisj  they  were  indignant 
beyond  all  bounds.     Some  German  friends 
who  visited  the  Court  of  Dresden  about  the 
time  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  journeys  to 
Paris,  described  this  as  the  universal  sub- 
ject of  conversation.     The  Prussians  were 
exasperated  at  the    compliment  paid,  to 
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their  enemies,  to  the  sincere  delight  of  the 
Saxons,  whose  detestation  of  their  neigh- 
bours, aggrandised  at  their  expense,  ex- 
ceeds all  measure. 

The  following  is  a  free  translation  which 
I  have  just  attempted,  of  a  very  pretty  ballad 
of  Schillei's. — ^1' he  story,  I  think,  is  taken 
from  the  Spanish. — In  the  irregularities  of 
the  metre,  which  in  the  German  admirably 
harmonize  with  the  sense,  I  have  gencs 
rally  followed  the  original.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  if  I  have  transplanted  them  with  any 
degree  of  success  into  our  language. 


THE  GLOVE. 

(SCHILLER.) 

Before  the  lion-garden  gate, 

With  pomp  and  peer  the  fight  to  wait, 

Sat  Gallia's  King— 

Around  him,  the  pride  of  his  throne. 

And  above  in  gay  balconies  shone 

Bright  ladies  in  brilliant  ring  : 

As  his  hand  he  wav'd,  the  gates  unfold, 

And  pacing  forth,  the  crowds  behold 

Into  the. ring  with  grisly  pride 

A  lion  stride ! 

And  mutely  he  frown'd 

All  around ; 
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Hw  jaws  he  distended. 
And  shook  his  main, 
Then  his  limbs  extended, 
And  ]aid  him  down. 

The  monarch  waved  again,  and  wide 
A  second  door  was  flung — 
And  bounding  forth  with  fearful  stride, 
A  tiger  sprung — 

« 

And  when  the  Hon  he  beheld, 
Loud  he  yeird ! 
And  his  eye-balls  flashM, 
And  with  fell  sweep  his  tail  he  lash'd. 
And  stretched  his  tongue- 
Then  round  the  Hon  with  scowling  eye, 
He  circled  shy, 
And  gaping  wide. 
His  limbs  he  growling  flung 
Down  by  his  side. 

Then  waved  the  monArch  again— 

And  forth  from  their  two-fold  wide-yawning  lair. 

Together  gallop'd  a  bright  spotted  pair. 

And  with  lust  of  fight,  and  mettlesome  fang, 

On  the  tiger  sprang^ 

He  shook  them  with  furious  bound — 

Until  the  lion,  with  a  roar, 

Uprear'd  his  limbs — ^and  they  fought  no  more — 

And  heated  with  the  fray, 

The  pards  in  fury  lay 

Couch'd  at  length  upon  the  ground. 

A  glove  from  beauty's  arm  untied. 
Fell  o'er  the  balcon's  gHttering  side, 
And  twixt  the  tiger  and  the  forest  king, 
Dropp'd  in  the  ring — 
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Then  to  Sir  Roland,  with  scoffing  brow. 

Did  fair  Imogen  say — 

**  Sir  Knight,  if  thy  love  bums  as  warm  as  the  vow, 

**  Which  thou  vowest  me  every  day, 

**  Quick,  go  seek  my  glove  in  the  ring — ** 

Then  quick  did  the  valiant  Knight  spring 

Down  into  the  horrible  fray, 

And  with  fearless  stoop. 

From  out  the  grisly  groupe, 

His  daring  finger  bore  the  glove  away. 

And  to  see  the  deed,  did  horror  and  awe 

All  the  peers  and  the  ladies  move. 

And  his  praises  rung  from  every  tongue, 

When  he  calmly  brought  the  glove — 

And  with  love's  beaming  eye, 

That  bespoke  his  bliss  nigh, 

Received  him  the  fair  Imogen — 

But  the  glove  he  cast  in  her  lovely  face, — 

"  Lady,  I  crave  neither  thanks  nor  grace,''— 

And  he  ne'er  look'd  on  her  again. 
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This  Castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 


MACBETH. 


LuDwiGSBURG,  the  favorite  seat  of  the  late 
King,  and  the  present  residence  of  the 
Dowager  Queen,  formerly  our  Princess 
Royal,  lies  in  a  fine  open  picturesque  coun- 
try, three  leagues  from  Stutgard.  The  neat 
town,  the  ample  white  palace,  the  gardens, 
the  avenues,  and  plantations,  have  an  air  in- 
finitely more  imposing  and  cheerful  than  any 
thing  in  the  Royal  Capital.  You  enter  from 
Stutgard,  by  a  handsome  wide  street,  one 
side  formed  by  the  regular  buildings  of  the 
town,  and  the  other  by  the  stately  avenues 
of  the  small  park  surrounding  the  royal 
mansion.  A  wide  street  branches  off  to  the 
right,  crossing  the  royal  inclosures,  and  se- 
parated by  a  range  of  iron  palisades  from 
the  stiff  formal   pleasure-grounds,    orna- 
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mented  with  fountains,  urns,  parterres,  and 
gravel  walks,  immediately  before  the  palace, 
^rhe  palace  presents  a  broad,  white,  hand- 
some front,  towards  this  garden,  though  not 
so  striking  as  the  massy  corps  de  logisj  form- 
ing the  back  front,  which  is  the  residence 
of  the  Dowager  Queen. 

On  the  day  that  I  passed  at  Ludwigs- 
burg,  I  regretted  that  Her  Majesty^s  in- 
disposition deprived   me   of  the  honor  of 

being  presented  to  her.  The  Count , 

her  Grand  Master,  an  intelligent  and 
friendly  man,  spoke  to  me  in  high  and 
affectionate  terms  of  the  amiable  qualities 
of  his  mistress.  Every  one  with  whom 
I  conversed  at  Ludwigsburg,  as  well  as 
Stutgard,  told  the  same  tale.  She  was  a 
"  recht  brave  wohlthiitige^  dame"  "  a  right 
brave  benevolent  lady,'*  "  man  hat  sie  gem 
in  Ludwigsburg/'  "  one  has  her  willingly  at 
Ludwigsburg'' — were  the  plebeian  expres- 
sions of  loyal  attachment  and  satisfaction. 
Her  Majesty's  mode  of  life  is  simple — she 
dines  about  one — an  hour  or  two  earlier 
th^n  most  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the 
country — sees  little  company — but  is  happy 
to  receive  English  visitors — she  spends  the 
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evening,  after  six,  the  hour  of  tea,  in  the 
society  of  her  little  court  composed  en- 
tirely of  Germans.  She  is  regular  in  her 
attendance  on  Divine  Worship,  in  the 
German  language,  in  a  little  room  fitted 
up  as  a  chapel,  in  the  palace.  Her  Ma- 
jesty is  described  by  all  to  have  been  at- 
tached, with  a  devoted  sincerity,  to  the 
King.  He,  probably  in  the  main,  appre- 
ciated her  affections;  but  as  is  ordinarily 
the  case  with  monarchs  of  vindictive  pas- 
sions, was  a  tyrant  in  his  house  as  well  as 
on  the  throne.  The  Queen  attended  him  in 
his  last  illness  with  unwearied  tenderness, 
and  was  by  his  side  when  he  expired. 
Her  Majesty  shows  an  aflFectionate  attach- 
ment to  all  his  old  servants,  most  of  them 
now  out  of  place.  The  present  King  visits 
his  mother-in-law  generally  twice  a-week, 
and  treats  her  with  much  respectful  atten- 
tion. 

The  Count  accompanied  me  about  the 
gardens,  which  are  large  and  laid  out  in  the 
English  taste,  with  all  the  picturesque  ac- 
companiments of  lakes,  cascades,  rivers, 
pavilions,  aviaries,  &c.  highly  delightful  to 
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see,  but  not  equally  so  to  describe.  The 
wild  face  of  nature  is  often  interesting  in 
description ;  but  nature,  tamed  by  a  court 
gardener,  will  hardly  bear  again  taming  by 
a  picturesque  describer.  The  Spiel  Platz^ 
or  Game  Place,  a  large  open  area,  presents 
the  machinery  for  most  of  those  delectable 
amusements  which  form  the  zest  of  the 
French  Tivoli  and  Beaiijon^  and  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew and  other  English  fairs — swings, 
round-abouts,  nine  pins,  &c.  A  handsome 
pavilion  contains  four  wooden  nags,  saddled 
with  great  costliness,  both  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  which  gaHop  with  surprising 
velocity  by  means  of  machinery  under- 
ground. The  gardens  owe  all  their  beauties 
to  the  late  King,  who  spared  no  expense 
in  the  decoration  of  his  favored  residence. 
They  are  some  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Germany;  but  mixed  with  some  unspoilt 
natura^l  beauties,  they  have  much  foolish  and 
baby-house  taste.  By  dint  of  being  made 
upon  a  large  scale,  the  ruins,  the  summer- 
houses,  the  rocks,  are  preserved  from  the 
insignificance  common  in  such  ornaments ; 
but  they  only  approach  nearer  to  nature, 
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like  the  young  lady's  wax  doll,  which  is 
made  as  large  as  life,  but  remains  a  wax 
doll  after  alL 

The  monument  erected  by  the  late  King 
to  his  friend  and  minister  the  Count  Zep- 
pelin, is  the  mpst  interesting  and  tasteful 
object  in  the  gardens.  It  is  a  simple  Doric 
temple,  which  you  approach  through  a 
gloomy  iron-gate,  up  a  short  turf  path  shaded 
by  weeping  willows  and  funereal  cypress. 
The  spot  is  melancholy,  sequestered,  and 
interesting.  On  entering  the  temple,  which 
is  lined  with  rich  grey  marble,  and  sur- 
rounded by  niches,  holding  brass  candela- 
bras,  you  are  struck  by  a  graceful  white 
figure  of  Friendship,  leaning  on  a  massy 
sarcophagus  of  black  marble.  The  statue 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  skill  of 
Dtoekker ;  the  attitude  and  expression  are 
that  of  despondent  grief,  and  agonized 
resignation.  Above  the  tomb  is  the  portrait 
of  the  Count  in  marble  bas-relief  on  the 
wall  of  the  temple.  A  faint  light  gleams 
into  the  temple  through  a  small  arch  in  the 
cupola;  and  a  simple  lamp  hanging  from 
the  middle  of  the  roof  supplies  its  place 
at  night.     On  the  pediment  are  inscribed 
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in  large  golden  letters,  "  Dem  tforangegan- 
genen  Freunde,''  "To  the  Friend  gone  before/' 
I  surveyed  this  testimonial  of  Royal  at- 
tachment with  greater  interest,  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  heard  much  of 
the  virtues  of  the  Count  ZeppeUn,  and  of 
his  having  been  connected  by  ties  of  in- 
timacy and  friendship  with  a  friend  of  my 
own.  The  Count  was  early  attached  to  the 
late  King ;  followed  him  in  his  campaigns 
when  he  was  a  Russian  General,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Empress  Catherine; 
and  adhered  to  him  in  his  misfortunes^ 
when  His  Majesty  was  obliged  to  leave 
Russia  and  the  Russian  service  in  1786. 
His  Majesty  entrusted  to  him  the  negocia- 
tion  for  his  marriage  with  our  Princess 
Royal,  which  the  Count  conducted  equally 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  master  and  of  the 
British  Royal  Family  and  administration. 
On  the  King's  accession,  the  Count  was 
appointed  Prime  Minister,  to  the  joy  of 
the  whole  people — and  he  remained  with 
an  unvaried  popularity  the  King's  adviser 
and  confidential  friend  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  This  was  in  part  hastened  by  the 
fatigues  of  missions  and  political  exertions. 
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when  the  country  was  distracted  by  the 
first  entry  of  the  French,   cruelly  aggra- 
vated by  anxieties  of  love  for  a  lady   of 
great  beauty  and  merit.    The  Count's  wife 
only  survived  him  a  few  days;  and  this 
lady,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  him, 
thus  lived  to  see  removed  too  late  the  only 
obstacle  that  had  opposed  their  happiness. 
She  survived  the  Count  some  years:  but 
she  languished  in  ill  health,  and  never  re- 
vived  from  the   grief  occasioned  by  his 
death.     The  King  took  charge  of  his  two 
sons,  and  educated  them   under  his  own 
eyes  with  a  vigilance  and  kindness  truly 
paternal.     The  grief  of  all  ranks  at  the  loss 
of    this   excellent  man   was  unexampled; 
and  the  unvarying  friendship  and  gratitude 
which  the  King  extended  both  to  him  and 
his  family  prove,  that  His  Majesty's  heart 
was  not  without  good  and  generous  qualities, 
unhappily  too  often  obscured  by  the  vio- 
lence of  passion,  and  a  pompous  spirit  of 
ostentation. 

You  must  not  set  the  late  King  down  for 
a  mere  despot  of  the  commonplace  kind. 
Napoleon,  no  mean  judge  of  talents,  once 
said  to  him,  "  Je  ne  voudrais  pas  voir  voire 
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Altesse  d  la  tSte  de  cent  milk  hommes:'' — the 
King  (then  Duke)  replied  with  spirit  and 
brevity,—^"  Sire^  cinquante  mille  me  suffi- 
roit/' — He  was  a  man  of  strong  intellect  and 
cultivated  taste,  but  yet  a  tyrant,  and  con- 
fessedly wanting  in  personal  courage. — His 
person  and  manners  were  imposing  and  he 
possessed  that  ascendancy  over  those  around 
him,  which  violent  temper  alone,  without 
some  masculine  traits  of  character,  is  in- 
sufficient to  produce.  He  often  made  re- 
paration to  those  he  had  injured.  A  lady, 
who  used  to  be  much  in  the  circles  and  card- 
parties  at  Ludwigsburg,  told  me  she  never 
met  with  a  man  "  qui  possedoit  mieux  Cart 
de  parler/'  The  Queen  was  as  much  in  awe 
of  him,  as  attached  to  him.  His  reign  was 
severe  and  despotic ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  havoQ  of  hunting,  and  some  other 
arbitrary  follies,  its  severity  fell,  principally 
where,  in  spite  of  it;s  unpardonable  injus- 
tice, it  did  least  harm — on  the  noblesse. 
He  cut  down  many  of  their  undue  pri- 
vilegies — niade  many  serve  as  common 
soldiers  in  his  army,  and  vexed  them  by 
tyrannical  seizures  and  oppressions.  His 
more  feeble  neighbours  on  the  other  hand 
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purchased  their  flattery  and  support  at  the 
expense  of  their  meaner  subjects.  There 
was,  in  short,  something  like  grandeur, 
mixed  with  much  littleness,  in  his  pride ; 
and  some  nobleness  of  nature  mollified  his 
intemperance  of  disposition. 

I  regretted  that  circumstances  deprived 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Danekker, 
the  distinguished  artist  whose  works  I  have 
before  mentioned.  He  is  a  native  of  Stut- 
gard,  born  of  humble  parents,  and  owed 
the  means  of  cultivating  his  genius  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  Charles,  predecessor 
of  the  late  King.  The  early  bent  of  his 
mind,  which  first  led  him  to  a  fondness  for 
drawing,  and  made  him  once  spoil  some 
smooth  hewn  stones  by  scratching  flowers 
and  figures  on  them  with  a  nail,  afterwards 
appears  to  have  become  too  powerful  to  be 
checked  by  the  opposition  of  his  parents. 
When  the  Duke  offered  to  admit  one  of 
their  children  into  the  public  seminary  at 
Stutgard,  his  parents  refused,  from  a  false 
idea  that  the  students  were  only  designed 
to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  boy 
entreated  in  vain  permission  to  accept  the 
offer;   and  his  importunities  were  at  last 
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only  to  be  silenced  by  a  confinement  in  his 
chamber.  This  gave  him  leisure  to  brood 
over  his  favorite  objects,  and  to  devise  a 
scheme  for  accomplishing  them.  He  con- 
trived to  communicate  from  his  window 
with  eight  or  nine  of  his  comrades,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  stand  by  his  cause,  and- 
to  accompany  him  boldly  to  the  Duke 
himself,  at  Ludwigsburg,  to  entreat  an 
admission  into  the  academy.  The  boys 
announced  themselves,  were  adniitted,  and 
kindly  received  by  the  Duke,  who  was 
delighted  with  the  resolution  and  boldness 
of  the  young  would-be  academician  of 
thirteen.  He  was  immediately  placed  in 
the  seminary,  where  he  found  the  means  of 
a  liberal  education,  which  afforded  him  a 
fimd  of  acquirements  useful  in  his  profes* 
sion.  He  studied  here  nine  years,  then 
made  pedestrian  tours  to  Paris  and  to 
Rome,  profiting,  almost  unaided,  by  the 
opportunities  they  afiForded  him.  In  Italy 
he  received  kindnesses  from  Canova  and 
Trippel ;  and  was  recalled  by  his  Prince  in 
1790,  to  his  great  grief,  from  the  bright 
skies  and  noble  relics  of  Rome,  to  the 
foggy   atmosphere  and  cramped    occupa- 
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tions  of  Stutgard.  By  the  way  of  recom-' 
pence  he  was-  made  Court  Sculptor  and 
Professor  at  the  academy,  with  a  salary 
of  800  florins,  now  considerably  increased, 
for  which  he  is  under  conditions  to  execute 
all  the  orders  of  the  court  Danekker's 
history  adds*one  to  the  many  instances  of 
that  early  developement  and  decisive  bent 
towards  one  particular  career,  which  have 
so  oflen  distinguished  genius  of  the  first 
order. 

In  this  same  school,  Schiller  also  received 
his  education.  His  father  was  a  major  in 
the  Wirtemburg  service ;  and  Schiller,  who 
was  intended  for  a  regimental  physician, 
pursued  his  studies  here  for  nine  or  ten 
years,  during  which  I  think  he  was  cotem- 
porary  with  Danekker.— At  this  school  he 
composed  The  Robbers, — ^The  seminary  was 
governed  by  strict  military  regulations, 
which  naturally  irritated  and  oppressed  the 
proud  and  daring  spirit  of  Schiller. — All 
books  not  within  the  routine  of  school-study 
were^trictly  prescribed.  Schiller  meditated 
and  attempted  escapes,  in  which  he  failed — 
and  read  and  ruminated  at  night  over  the 
works  of  Plutarch,  Ossian,. Young,  Goethe, 
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and  above  all  Shakspeare,  till  his  favorite 
authors  fell  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  the 
Inspectors.  The  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  still  remained  to  him — and  his  ardent 
imagination  constantly  dwelt  among  their 
patriots  and  heroes — he  now  composed 
the  dialogue  between  the  Shades  of  Brutus 
and  Caesar,  which  Charles  Moor  used  to  sing 
in  The  Robbers.  While  employed  on  the 
play  he  used  to  recite  scenes  and  speeches 
to  the  great  delight  of  his  schoolfellows. 
One  day,  as  he  was  declaiming  with  great 
energy  the  scene  (now  omitted)  in  which 
Francis  Moor,  tortured  by  suspicion,  says 
to  Moses, "  Ha !  what  know'st  thou  none?— 
reflect — death,  heaven,  eternity,  damnation, 
hang  on  the  words  of  thy  mouth/'  the 
Inspector  opened  the  door,  inquiring  in 
an  angry  tone  what  boy  was  in  such  a 
passion  and  swearing  so  dreadfully— The 
youthful  audience  all  laughed;  and  when 
the  Inspector  departed  Schiller  bawled  out 
the  next  words  of  the  part  with  double 
emphasis — "  Ein  confiscirter  kerl^^ — "  a 
confiscated  fellow  \" — He  wrote  an  able  pro- 
bation essay  "  On  the  connection  between 
the  physical    and  intellectual  nature    of 
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Man/'  which  procured  him  a  licence  as 
a  regimental  physician  on  quitting  the 
academy. — In  this  essay  he  quoted  a  pas- 
sage from  The  Robbers  then  in  manuscript, 
calling  it,  "  A  popular  English  Drama 
called  The  Robbers/' — ^The  play  was  soon 
after  acted  at  Manheim  with  great  ap- 
plause; and  Schiller  commenced  other 
dramatic  works,  and  very  soon  left  Stut- 
gard  and  his  profession. — He  repaired  to 
Manheim,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literature  and  the  drama. 
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LETTER  XXII. 


Slow  are  the  steeds^  that,  through  Germaoia's  roads, 
With  hempen  rein  the  slumbering  po6t*boy  goads ; 
Slow  is  the  slumbering  post-boy,  who  proceeds 
Through  deep  sands  floundering,  on  those  tardy  steeds  ; 
More  slow,  more  tedious,  from  his  husky  throat. 
Twangs  through  the  twisted  horn  the  struggling  note* 

Prologue  to  "  The  Rovers" — Anti- Jacobin. 


Taking  leave  of  the  Grand  Master  at 
Ludwigsburg,  I  started  at  midnight  for 
Heilbron  in  the  Diligence;  a  machine 
which,  in  Germany,  surpasses  in  dirt,  te- 
diousness,  motley  society,  and  bad  organ- 
ization, all  that  can  be  imagined  from  ob- 
servation of  those  of  France  or  the  Nether- 
lands. It  affords  a  curious  instance  of  that 
strict  regard  to  form  and  system  which  the 
Germans  often  unite  with  no  small  disre- 
gard of  essential  comfort.  Every  thing 
is  perplexed  with  excessive  regulations,  and 
confiised  by  rigid  rules. — ^The  seats  are  all 
exactly  numbered ;  and  the  Herr  Diligence 
Secretaire  (Mr.  Diligence  Secretary)  gives 
you  an  elaborate  printed  ticket  to  entitle 
you  to  one  designated  spot  in  the  delccta- 


ble  machine :  but  dirt  has  generally  oblite- 
rated the  numbers,  and  the  passengers  are 
half  an  hour  squabbling  themselves  into 
their  appropriate  places.  Your  luggage 
must  be  sent  two  or  three  hours  before,  or 
it  is  contrary  to  rule  to  find  a  place  for  it. 
It  must  be  all  locked  up  in  a  basket-^-and 
yet  it  is  often  lost  There  is  a  regulated 
tax  to  the  postillions — but  they  always 
grumble  if  you  do  not  pay  more.  It  19 
all  systematic  confusion  and  elaborate 
inconvenience.  My  place  being  taken 
late,  I  had  the  felicity  of  being  squeezed, 
with  thr^e  others,  into  a  Bei-ChaisCj  a 
crazy  vehicle  rummaged  out  of  the  re-' 
miscs  in  the  yard  to  carry  the  overplus 
passengers.  My  companions  were  a  cou«' 
pie  of  heavy  speechless  Germans,  and  a 
young  black-eyed  bride-elect  travelling 
to  Wurtzburg  to  meet  her  Brautigam^ 
(Bridegroom,)  concerning  whom,  his  fa* 
mily,  his  trade,  his  person,  and  prospects, 
she  entertained  us  with  a  succession  of 
lively  particulars.  Her  bridegroom  gave 
her  the  ring  on  her  hand.  Her  bride- 
groom was  a  good-tempered,  pretty  man, 
and  all  his  family  were  right  good  people ; 
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and  they  were  very  fond  of  her ;  and  she 
was  sure  she  could  be  very  happy.  In  half 
an  hour  the  girl,  in  overflowing  gladness  and 
simplicity  of  heart,  made  us  confidants  of  her 
whole  hopes  and  history.  After  four  hours' 
freezing  and  jolting,  we  stopped  about  four 
in  the  morning  at  Besigheim,  a  little  town 
famous  for  its  wine.  Instead  of  hastening 
on  in  order  not  to  prolong  a  moment  the 
delights  of  travelling  at  the  rate  of  a  league 
in  an  hour,  in  a  carriage,  into  which  the 
rain  had  just  begun  to  penetrate,  it  was  more 
consistent  with  the  patient  phlegm  of  the 
Germans  to  daudle  an  hour  in  procuring 
coffee  and  drams,  at  a  miserable  inn  with 
scarcely  a  spark  of  fire,  and  by  the  light  of 
a  rushlight,  llie  poor  house-boys  and 
kitchen  maids  must  needs  be  routed  out  of 
their  "  short  and  broken  snooze'^  in  their 
beds  in  the  kitchen.  A  wood  fire  was  pre- 
sently blazing  in  one  of  the  furnaces  of  the 
fire-place — a  jar  of  ready-made  cold  coffee 
was  set  into  the  middle  of  it — while  the 
active  scullion  ground  an  additional  quan^ 
tum,  fetched  fresh  fiiel,  boiled  the  milk^ 
fined  the  coffee,  and  bustled  about  with  a 
smutty  face  of  smiling  good  humour,  which 
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Tione  but  a  good  enduring  German  woman 
could  have  preserved  under  similar  circum-r 
stances.  She  expected  nothing  from  the 
guests,  and  overflowed  with  thankfldness 
when  she  received  a  few  kreutzers.  Afte? 
our  motley  party  had  enjoyed  many  a  re- 
plenished pot  of  coffee,  and  repeated  glass 
of  bad  spirits,  we  groped  our  way  through 
the  dark  to  our  seats,  and  after  five  hours 
more  of  tedious  jolting,  arrived  in  a  cloudy 
black  morning  at  Heilbron,  a  decayed  town 
on  the  Neckar. 

Heilbron,  once  distinguished  among  the 
Free  Cities  of  Germany,  now  belongs  to 
the. kingdom  of  Wirtemburg.  The  place 
has  still  twelve  or  fifteen  mercantile  houses, 
and  forms  a  considerable  dep6t  for  colonial 
merchandize,  which  is  brought  up  the 
Neckar,  and  conveyed  to  various  parts  of 
Suubia  and  Bavaria  by  land.  The  King 
of  Wirtemburg  has  tried  in  various  ways 
to  attrsCct  its  trade  to  the  little  town  of 
Canstadt,  his  summer  residence:  but  it 
clings  to  its  old  haunt,  in  spite  .of  Royal 
allurements.  Several  families  of  nobility 
still  reside  here,  and  the  place. has  a  tole- 
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rably  bustling  air,  plentifully  mingled  with 
dirt,  shabbiness,  and  gloom,  announcing 
that  it  is  not  what  it  has  been. 

Heilbron  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
rich  in  mementos  of  the  doughty  iron- 
handed  champion  of  Germany,  Goetz  von 
Berlichingen.  I  saw  the  old  tower  on  the 
ramparts  in  which  he  was  confined;  and 
his  epistle  to  the  Burgomaster  and  Magis- 
trates is  preserved  in  the  city  archives. 
Goethe  in  his  tragedy  has  made  Goetz  die 
in  the  fresh  air  of  the  garden  before  the 
tower. 

The  table  d'hdte  of  the  inn  presented  a 
living  memento  more  curious  than  any — a 
Mr.  von  Berlichingen,  who  actually  boasts 
some  of  the  renowned  Knight's  blood  in 
his  veins.  He  was  a  superannuated  Post* 
master-General,  with  the  cross  of  the  Wir- 
temburg  Order;  and  from  his  age  and 
second  childishness  in  a  state  of  complete 
pupillage  to  the  waiters  and  landlord  of  the 
table.  This  descendant  of  the  grim  hero 
was  hardly  suffered  to  eat  what  he  liked, 
or  to  drink  wine,  or  change  his  plate,  with- 
out   the    host's    permission  —  restrictions 
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which  looked  doubly  cruel  from  the  well- 
preserved  respectability  of  his  appearance. 
From  Heilbron  to  Neckar  Gemiind,  the 
open  fertile  country  presents  nothing  be- 
yond that  mediocrity  of  the  picturesque, 
which  consists  in  gentle  rises,  well-cul- 
tivated fields,  scattered  villages,  and  plea- 
sant avenues.  We  stopped  to  bait  our 
horses  a  moment  at  a  little  village  called 
Furfeld,  where  we  found  some  motley 
guests  crowding  round  the  stove  of  the 
dirty  post-house.  Among  these  I  presently 
recognised  a  little  Baron  of  sixteen,  whom 
I  had  known  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  was 
studying  military  tactics  at  the  Cadet 
School.  He  had  walked  from  Carlsmhe 
to  see  his  uncle,  a  gloomy  old  noble,  the 
Seigneur  of  the  village;  but  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  my  young  friend  found  ^'  metal 
more  attractive''  in  the  fair  daughters  of 
the  Postmaster  and  their  humble  parlour, 
than  in  the  aristocratic  state  of  his  uncle's 
chateau.  He  was  obliged  to  return  to  his 
military  duties  at  Carlsruhe  that  day,  and 
intended  to  perform  the  journey  of  above 
fifty  miles  on  foot,  assuring  us  that  he  knew 
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all  the  field  paths  and  short  cuts,  and  evi-^ 
dently  contemplating  his  pedestrian  task 
with  much  less  dread  than  the  sejmration 
fiiom  the  two  pretty  girls,  who  stood  with 
simple  looks,  confessing  their  participation 
in  his  low  spirits.  The  young  Frei-HerVy 
however,  plucking  up  courage,  girded  on 
his  knapsack,  saluted  the  kind  matronly 

»  

Post-Mistress,  shook  hands  with  the  father, 
gave  a  farewell  kiss  to  each  of  th6  damsels, 
and,  bowing  to  us,  walked  off  with  as  much 
valour  and  self-possession  as  he  could 
iliuster.  The  scene  reminded  one  of  an 
adventure  in  Fielding,  or  in  Goethe's  Wil- 
helm  Meister — or  might  have  furnished  a 
picture  to  the  poet  of  the  present  day, 
whose  muse  delights  in  thro^^ng  the  charm 
of  sentiment  over  simple  and  humble  ma- 
terials. The  simplicity  of  unsophisticated 
feeling  overcame  the  prejudices  of  rank, 
even  where  they  are  most  arbitrary ;  and 
the  young  Baron  of  one  of  the  proudest 
families  of  Suabia  embraced  the  village 
hostess  with  the  tenderness  of  a  son — 
perhaps  remembering  from  his  studies  at 
the  Gymnasium  the  poet's  generous  advice : 
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**  Crede  nan  Ulam  UH  de  scHeita 
Plebe  dilectam,  neque  sicfidelem 
Sic  lucro  aversam  poiuisse  nasci 
Matre  pudendB" 

'  A  little  before  Neckar  Gemiind,  we  ap- 
proached the  fine  horizon  of  wooded  moun- 
tains which  had  bounded  our  view  for  same 
distance.  A  break  in  the  chain,  which 
appeared  till  we  were  close  upon  them 
majestically  continuous,  admitted  the  high 
road  to  pass  into  the  narrow  valley  on  the 
other  side.  The  effect  was  an  instantane- 
ous change  of  scene.  We  entered  the 
valley  between  two  majestic  mountains^ 
rearing  their  broad  woody  heads  in  sub** 
stantial  state,  and  in  a  moment  were  on 
Ihe  precipitous  brink  of  the  river,  along 
which,  under  thB  rocks  and  mountains  of 
the  left  bank,  the  high  road  runs— ^some^ 
times  coasting  round  the  promontohes 
which  indent  the  course  of  the  stream — at 
others  winding  to  the  left  round  the  bays 
and  angles,  where  the  liquid  element  has 
been  too  powerful  for  the  solid.  Hie  scene 
is  a  miniature  representation  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Rhine^  which,  by  the  bye,  I  have  not 
yet  introduced  to  your  acquaintance.    The 
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Neckar  has  not  half  the  breadth  or  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  god  of  rivers ;  the  mountains 
are  proportionally  smaller— but,  like  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine^  they  smile  under  the 
smooth  trim  vineyards  which  crown  their 
rough  and  venerable  heads.  The  contrast 
is  something  like  the  green  ivy  chaplet 
fringing  the  brows  of  the  old  hard-featured 
Silenus.  The  opposite  bank  is  the  limit 
of  the  wild  castle-bearing  and  spectre- 
teeming  mountains  of  the  Forest  of  Odin, 
whose  heads  rise  one  above  the  other,  co- 
vered with  a  shaggy  brushwood ;  while  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  stream  present 
gentler  slopes,  adorned  by  the  delicate 
green  of  vineyards,  orchards,  and  trim  in- 
closures,  encircling  the  spires  and  villages 
on  the  edge  of  the  river.  Sometimes  a 
convent,  with  its  chapel  and  belfry,  or  a 
modem  chateau,  embosomed  in  poplars  and 
shrubs,  reposes  under  the  shelter  of  the 
mountains  and  woods. 

Neckar  Gemiind  is  a  neat  little  town, 
which  we  entered  by  a  gate  ornamented  with 
the  amis  of  the  old  Electors  Palatine.  It 
stands  at  the  very  edge  of  the  stream,  faced 
on  the  opposite  bank  by  a  grand  massy 
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wall  of  red  rock  which  extends  far  into  the 
mountain,  and  forms  one  of  the  quarries 
from  whence  the  multitude  of  red  stone 
buildings  in  this  part  of  Germany  derive 
their  origin.  The  workmen  split  large 
layers  of  the  stone  from  the  rock,  and  roll 
them  down  the  perpendicular  height  to  the 
valley,  where  they  are  cut  into  smaller 
masses,  and  transported  by  the  Neckar 
and  the  Rhine  throughout  the  country. 

Pursuing  the  road  along  the  left  bank 
through  scenes  shifting  between  the  varie- 
ties of  smiling  and  reposing  nature,  and 
her  grander  and  more  nigged  features, 
Heidelberg,  the  climax  of  this  scene  of 
beauty,  was  before  us,  at  the  close  of  a 
clear  autumnal  evening.  Heidelberg  stands 
at  the  very  mouth  of  the  fine  Neckar 
valley,  where  the  parallel  chains  of  moun« 
'tains  abruptly  terminate  in  the  sandy  level 
of  the  Rhine  country.  These  flats  before 
us  were  now  gradually  filling  with  the 
evening  niists  from  the  Rhine,  which  were 
hovering  about  the  town,  and  involving,  in 
their  hoary  shroud,  the  noble  mountains, 
and  the  hollow  windows,  the  walls,  and 
buttresses  of  the  castle,  which  hangs  on  the 
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heights  above  the  town.  The  deep  red  of  the 
autumnal  sun-set  was  contending  with  the 
fast    descending  darkness,  which  gave  a 
black  colouring  to  the  towers  and  steeples 
of  the  town  and  the  long  stone  bridge  be- 
striding the  burnished  and  ruddy  river. 
The  scene  was  involved  in  one  of  those  strik* 
ing  atmospheres  of  mist,  twilight,  and  deep 
ruddy  hues,  which  so  often  close  a  splendid 
autumnal  day.     We  entered  the  town  by 
the    red    massive    Karh-Thor^    (Charles's 
Gate,)  a  handsome  work  of  the  Elector 
Chkrles  Theodore,  and  drove  through  the 
narrow    gloomy    streets    (for    Heidelberg 
boasts  none  but  natural  beauties)  to  the 
Hotel  of  the  Court  of  Baden,   where  we 
supped  in  a  showy  saloon,  adorned  by  soi 
disants  representations  of  English  hunting ; 
in  which  a  collection  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, any  thing  but  English,  in  spite 
of  red  coats  and  riding  habits,  were  gaU 
loping  about  wild  valleys  and  snowy  moun- 
tains, such   as  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  a  Leicestershire  fox- hunter  to  find,  or 

.to  pass. 

You  may  be  quite  certain  that  our  first 
object  of  curiosity  in  the  morning  was  the 
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castle,  arid  its  magnificent  ruins.  I  have 
seen  finer  remains  of  antiquity,  Gothic 
ruins  of  greater  grace  and  beauty — ^but  I 
never  saw  so  lovely,  so  interesting  an  union 
of  natural  beauties,  alternately  wild,  sub- 
lime, soft  and  smiling,  and  of  architectural 
vestiges,  at  once  rude,  majestic, graceful,  and 
melancholy. — No  description  can  give  you 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  varied  interest 
and  attractions  of  this  lovely  •  scene. — ^We 
ascended  to  the  castle,  which  towers  high 
above  the  town,  by  a  steep  narrow  street 
crossing  the  square  called  the  Corn-market, 
passed  the  old  draw-bridge  and  the  outer 
court,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  broad 
flat  paved  terrace,  immediately  under  the 
lofty  front  of  the  more  modern  part  of  the 
edifice. — The  Neckar  glided  below  us  at  a 
considerable  distance,  backed  by  the  fine 
range  of  mountains,  covered  with  light 
green  vineyards,  except  on  the  summit 
where  the  thick  beeches  of  the  forest  sup- 
pUed  their  place. — ^The  tall  gables,  quaint 
pinnacles,  curiously  decorated  windows, 
and  crumbling  though  well-executed  sta- 
tues of  a  long  series  of  Electors,  looking 
down  on   a    quadrangle   overgrown   with 
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grass  and  nettles,  marked  this  out  for  the 
most  recent  and  best  presented  portion  of 
the  building.  It  was  erected  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
the  Elector  Frederic  the  Fourth — and  has 
a  character  of  grotesque  and  Gothic  light- 
ness, which  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  massive  and  solid  fragments  of  the 
more  ancient  structure.  The  architecture 
of  this  part  of  the  ruin  is  of  that  pointed 
florid  description,  introduced  into  England 
about  the  reign  of  James  I. — A  tall  stately 
octagon  tower  with  hollow  windows  adjoins 
this  part  of  the  building,  at  one  end  of  the 
terrace.  The  tower  is  of  a  much  older  date, 
and  altogether  of  a  different  style. — ^The 
eastern  front  of  the  ruin  presents  a  mass 
of  solid  square  building,  connected  with 
the  tower,  whose  crumbling  grey  walls, 
dilapidated  window^,  and  rugged  outlines 
denote  its  antiquity. — ^At  the  other  end  is 
a  thick  massive  round  tower  of  less  height, 
but  much  greater  diameter  than  the  former, 
perforated  as  well  as  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  building  with  windows,  through 
which  the  clear  azure  of  the  morning  sky 
was   shining.— This    ancient  part  of   the 
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edifice  is  ornamented  in  its  interior  qua- 
drangles and  tenantless  chambers,  and  in  the 
interstices  between  the  windows  with  statues, 
representing  personifications  of  the  Spi- 
ritual Virtues,  and  persons  of  Scriptural  and 
Pagan  history  and  mythology,  all  brought 
together  —  Samson  —  David — Hercules — 
Hope — Faith  — Saturn — Mars  — Antoninus 
-^Tiberius — Nero,  &c.  &c.  This  portion 
was  principally  erected  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  said  indeed  to  have  been 
commenced  by  the  Elector  Otto  Henry 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  back  front 
of  the  castle,  overhung  by  the  wooded 
summits  of  the  Geisberg  mountains,  is  one 
mass  of  grey  mouldering  buttress,  dilapidated 
wall,  and  wild  ruin,  with  the  exception  of  the 
portal,  which  bears  traces  of  more  modem 
reparation  and  workmanship  in  its  slated 
roof  and  pinnacles. 

This  rambling  mass  of  stately  and  vene* 
rable  architecture,  presenting  every  diver- 
sity of  style,  •  fi-om  the  solid  strength  of  an 
old  mountain-fortress  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, to  the  costly  and  decorated  palace  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  is  situated 
on  an  abrupt  ledge  or  foreground  of  moun- 
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tain^  immediately  overhanging  the  town  and 
the  Neckar.  At  the  back,  rises  high  above 
it  the  majestic  mountain  called  the  Geisberg, 
its  sides  and  smnmit  covered  with  a  forest 
of  chesnuts  intermixed  with  a  few  beeches 
and  firs.— The  mountain  immediately 
round  the  castle,  is  one  thick  shrubbery  or 
garden-wilderness,  diversified  with  serpen- 
tine walks,  steep  acclivities,  luxuriant 
thickets  of  every  kind  of  shrub,  and  a  few 
carefully  preserved  parterres,  blooming  with 
botanical  plants  and  odoriferous  flowers. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  garden  which  hangs 
immediately  above  the  Neckar,  is  sup- 
ported on  an  arcade  of  stone  work,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  large  massive  arches. 
Seen  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  this 
arcade  supporting  the  hanging  gardens  has 
a  singularly  striking  and  picturesque  effect. 
The  thick  forest  which  covers  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  above  and  round  the  gardens 
joins  with  the  shrubberies  and  plantations  ; 
and  the  deer  of  the  forest  sometinies  browse 
among  the  thickets  and  almost  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  castle.  ITius  nature  is  fast  re- 
suming her  sway ,  and  giving  a  wild  luxuriance 
and  an  umbrageous  richness  to  these  sylvan 
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walks,  which  well  accord  with  the  melaiir 
choly  and  contemplation  inspired  by  the 
grey  and  mouldering  ruins. 

The  ruins  themselves  have  also  a  peculi* 
arly  wild  and  rugged  character  in  their  forms 
and  outlines,  arising  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  formed.  Time,  war, 
the  fury  of  elemefnts  have  all  assisted  in  the 
work.  — ^The  castle  was  injured  in  the  thirty 
years'  war ;  but  the  principal  causes  of  its 
devastation  were  the  two  bombardments 
by  the  French  under  Turenne  and  Melac 
by  the  cruel  orders  of  Louis  XIV. — on 
which  occasion  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  at 
Paris,  and  a  medal  struck  with  the  inscrip^ 
tion,  "  Rex  dixit^  et  factum  est/' — ^Twice 
also  has  it  been  injured  by  lightning, — 
first  in  the  year  1537.  On  the  summit  of 
the  Geisberg,  above  the  present  castle 
stood  another  very  ancient  castle  of  the 
Electors,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Elector 
Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  in  the  twelfth 
century.  After  the  erection  of  the  present 
edifice,  this  old  castle  was  deserted,  and  one 
of  its  great  towers  converted  into  a  maga- 
zine of  powder.    On  the  7th  of  April  1537, 


(( 
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a  tremendous  thunder-cloud  burst  over  the 
mountains,  the  town,  and  the  castle.     The 
lightning  struck  on  the  tower,  which  con* 
tained  an  immense  quantity  of  powder. — 
"  In  an  instant  the  walls  of  the  castle  were 
"  riven  in  pieces,^'  (I  copy  from  a  letter 
written  by  Professor  "Mycillus,  who  was  an 
eye  witness,) — ^**  the  earth  trembled— the 
•*  mountain  totteredT-the  castle  was  laid  on 
**  the  earth — stones  and  beams  were  preci- 
pitated into  the  town  below,  doors  and 
windows  sprang  from  their  hinges,  houses 
"  were  laid  low,  and  their  inhabitants  buried 
**  — Many  lost  their  lives  in  the  destruction, 
"  and  the  dawn  of  the  morning  only  dis- 
"  covered  the  full  extent  of  the  devasta- 
"  tion/' — ^^rhe  present  castle  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  shock,  and  from  the  masses 
of  building  hurled  down  the  mountain ;  and 
the  Elector,  Louis  V,  had  only  just  left  his 
reading  cabinet  when  it  was  overwhelmed  in 
the  ruin. — Lightning  was  again   the  final 
cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the  castle  to 
its  present  state  of  desolation.     After  the 
dreadful  ruin  occasioned  by  the  French  in 
1692,  the  Electors  had  done  much  to  restore 
the  edifice,  and  had  shared  their  residence 
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between  Heidelberg  and  Manhieim.  Charles- 
Theodore  had  conceived  the  design  of  re- 
novating all  its  ancient  splendour  and  of 
fixing  his  court  principally  at  Heidelberg — 
when  it  was  again  burnt  by  lightning  in 
1764. — His  design  was  abandoned,  and  he 
resided -ever  afterwards  at  Manheim  till  he 
came  to  the  throne  of  Bavaria. — ^We  enjoyed 
a  delightful  wander  amidst  the  silence  and 
solitude  of  this  beautiful  scene. — ^A  groupe 
of  half  a  dozen  smoking  and  swaggering 
students  of  the  University  were  almost  the 
only  living  beings  we  met. — If  ever  a  spot 
was  formed  for  the  pensive  retreat  of  study 
and  wisdom, 

'<  Where  with  her  best  nurse  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers  and  lets  grow  her  wings ;  ** 

% 

certainly  it  is  this  lovely  wilderness  of  na« 
ture  surrounding  the  ruins  of  princely 
pomp  and  grandeur, — and  if  ever  persons 
looked  the  opposite  of  the  pale  and  thought- 
ful sons  of  science,  certainly  it  was  these 
raw  tobacco-breathing  lads,  who  were 
laughing  and  bawling  in  the  alleys  of  the 
garden.  The  prospect  from  the  garden 
terrace  is  magnificent  and   varied; — the 
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Neckar,  its  handsome  stone  bridge,  the 
mountains  and  vineyards,  the  busy  city 
on  its  banks,  lay  below  us — ^the  venerable 
ruins  reared  their  rugged  and  majestic  pile 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  wilderness ; 
and  looking  down  the  Neckar,  the  rich 
fertile  level  of  the  Rhine  opened  before 
us  for  many  leagues,  bounded  by  the  dis- 
tant heights  of  the  Mont  Tonnerre  and  the 
Vosges.— We  spent  so  many  hours  in  the 
gardens  that  we  had  little  time  for  other 
objects.— In  the  evening  we  enjoyed  the 
pleasing  society  of  the  family  and  circle 
of  the  Count  J ,  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain of  the  late  King  of  Wirtemburg,  a  man 
well  known  in  Germany,  not  less  for  his 
elegant  and  accomplished  manners,  than 
for  the  elevated  honor  and  integrity  of  his 
character. — Here,  besides  the  interesting 
conversation  of  our  host  and  hostess  and 
their  family,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing the  principal  families  of  Heidelberg. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 


— — ^— I  haT6  In  mjr  mind 
A  thousatid  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks^ 

MERCHANT  OF  VENIG^^ 


Heidelberg  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most 
^siteemed  though  not  the  most  extensive 
Universities  of  Germany;  The  number  of 
students  for  the  last  spring-^course  of  lec- 
tures was  above  four  hundred. — Gottingen 
contains  not  less  than  one  thousand  two 
hundreds — ^The  professors  at  Heidelberg  are 
distinguished  for  their  erudition  and  ta^ 
lents;  and  on  this  circumstance  depends 
the  celebrity  of  an  University. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the 
contrast  between  an  English  and  a  Ger*' 
man  University.  Like  every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  an  Institution  in  Germany,  the 
Universities  are  too  much  the  creatures  of 
their  Sovereign's  bounty  and  pleasure- 
Instead  of  being,  like  those  of  England, 
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venerable  corporate  institutions  with  ample 
revenues  and  noble  edifices,  where  science, 
learning,  and  religion  have  held  a  peaceAil 
and  a  dignified  reign  for  ages ;  where  the 
still  air  seems  to  breathe  of  study  and  anti- 
quity, and  the  grey  walls  and  gloomy  qua- 
drangles are  calculated  to  inspire  the 
student  with  a  pensive  sobriety  and  an 
emulative  admiration  of  his  learned  prede- 
cessors— a  German  Sovereign  waves  his 
wand  of  patronage,  and  straightway  an 
University  appears. — A  University-build- 
ing is  run  up — a  few  desks  and  benches 
ordered — half  a  score  attractive  professors 
hired — all  candidates  for  govemmentr-of- 
fices  commanded  to  repair  thither — an  in- 
augural address  pronounced — ^and  the  lec- 
ture-rooms are  soon  thronged  by  a  crowd 
of  youths  eager  to  hear  Greek  metres,  geog- 
nosy, and  animal  magnetism  explained 
according  to  the  newest  and  most  fashion- 
able systems. — In  this  manner  sprung  up 
the  University  of  Bonn  in  1818— of  Berlin 
in  1810 — of  Jena  not  many  ye^n  before 
— and  of  Gottingen  in  1733 — ^while,  from 
a  decline  in  the  fickle  favor  of  their  Princes, 
Wittenberg,  £rfurth^  and  mtmy  other  an- 
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cient  and  celelwrated  Universities,  are  now 
extinct— In  general  tiie  incomes,  tiie  laws, 
and  tiie  studies  of  tiie  University  are  under 
the  special  care  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  for 
the  department  of  the  Universities  or  of 
education.      It  at  first    sight    appears  a 
paradox,  that  seminaries  so  dependant  on 
Court  favor  should  have  become  the  great 
marts  of.  sedition  and  licentiousness,  the 
nurseries  of  Sandt,  and  the  heroes  of  the 
Wartburg.    But  this  is  easily  explained — 
While  the  Universities,  from  possessing  no 
funds  or  establishments  of  tiieir  own,  owe 
so  much  to  Princely  patronage,  the  Sove- 
reigns are  beholden  to  them  for  that  cele- 
brity and  eclat  which  a  distinguished  seat 
of  leaming  confers  on  a  small  State — Hence 
they  are  compelled  to  respect  their  pri- 
vileges, and  to  allow  within  the  walls  of 
the  University  an  opposition  to  the  go* 
vernment,  and  a  bold  expression  of  opinion, 
which,  if  manifested  by  any  other  class, 
would  speedily  be  put  down  by  the  censor, 
tiie pohce,or  the  hussars. — ^The  German  stu- 
dents— ^the  members  of  the  great  Allgemeine 
Burschenschaft — are  such  touchy  and  sen- 
sitive youths,  that  the  slightest  invasion  of 
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their  immemorial  rights,  whether  of  breaks 
ing  windows  or  of  talking  politics,  would 
be  instantly  revenged  by  the  foreign  stu* 
dents  withdrawing  and  betaking  themselves 
to  the  rival  Universities  of  more  indulgent 
Princes. — ^The  ruin  of  a  town,  the  loss  of 
literary  lustre,  and  the  pang  of  seeing  a 
neighbour's  principality  aggrandized  at  his 
expense,  are  thus  what  the  Monarch  must' 
experience  who  rashly  makes  enemies  of 
the  young  metaphysicians  of  his  Univer- 
sity. 

The  heads  and  the  members  are  also  in 
general  influenced  by  one  common  spirit — 
If  the  students  sing  radical  songs,  the  pro- 
rectors  and  professors  write  violent  pam- 
phlets— ^if  the  students  make  bonfires  of 
loyal  publications,  dragoon's  pigtails,  and 
corporal's  canes,  the  professors  advocate 
free  parliaments  and  free  presses.— The  stu- 
dents are  violent  patriots,  from  warm  blood 
»nd  joyous  living,  and  the  intoxication  of 
being  emancipated  from  all  controu]  at  the 
jage  of  fifteen ;  the  professors,  from  an  en-r 
lightened  love  of  freedom  and  a  feeling  of 
their  country's  wants,  often  mixed  with  a 
proud  contempt  fpr  aristocracy  aijd  diroi'' 
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nutive  Princes.— Add  to  these  common 
feelings^  the  influence  of  the  connection  of 
instructor  and  pupil — and  we  shall  not 
wonder  that  the  rakish  student  and  the 
grave  professor  are  the  best  possible  poll- 
tical,  as  well  as  personal,  friends. 

From  the  want  of  university  funds  and 
endowments,  the  professors'  incomes,  inde- 
pendently of  a  small  stipend  from  govern- 
ment, depend  entirely  on  the  students'  sub- 
scriptions to  their  lectures :  and  as  there  is 
a  lively  competition  of  talent,  not  only 
among  the  professors  of  different  Universi- 
ties, but  among  those  of  the  same,  the  pro- 
fessors use  every  means  to  secure  the  favor 
of  the  students.  The  Universities  have  all 
their  own  separate  courts,  and  are  totally 
independent  of  the  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  country. — ^This  exemption 
from  ordinary  law,  which  is  common,  to  •  a 
certain  extent,  in  our  own  and  almost  all 
Universities,  is  in  Germany  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  insubordination  of  the 
students.  The  University  courts  apd  ma- 
gistracy are  composed  solely  of  the  prin- 
cipal professors ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  before-mentioned  close  connexion  be- 
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tween  them  and  their  pupils,  it  is  not  sur-* 
prising  that  they  should  at  once  consult 
their  interest  and  their  political  propensi- 
ties, by  cherishing  the  bold  spirit,  and 
bearing  very  lightly  on  the  political  or  moral 
excesses  of  their  classes — ^The  magistrate  in 
the  university  council  remembers  the  lecture 
room  which  it  is  his  object  to  fill — ^if  he 
punishes  to-day,  he  may  hold  forth  to  empty 
benches  to-morrow.  A  sentence  of  arrest 
or  rustication  passed  on  a  young  burschy 
who  had  amused  himself  in  cheating  the 
townspeople,  wt)uld  do  away  all  the  charms 
of  the  eloquent  discourse  on  psychology  or 
ontology  ready  cut  and  dried  in  his  pocket 
— and  even  the  arcana  of  animal  magnetism 
would  fail  to  attract  a  full  class,  if  he  pre- 
sumed to  chastise  one  of  his  subscribers  for 
plundering  the  orchards  or  seducing  the 
daughters  of  the  Philistines — (the  nickname 
given  to  all  the  world,  not  students).  The 
coercive  power  of  the  law  is  thus  vested  in 
l)ands,  which,  instead  of  being  above  fear 
or  favor,  are  influenced  by  every  motive  to 
exercise  it  with  partiality  and  excessive  in- 
dulgence. 
Till  lately  all  the  students  ranged  them- 
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selves  into  four  Landsmannschaf ten  (literally, 
countrymanships)^  after  the  four  great  duke- 
doms which  once  comprehended  all  Ger- 
many— Bavaria,  Saxony,  Franconia,  and 
Swabia. — ^The  members  of  each  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  small  cockade  or  some 
other  symbol. — ^These  societies  were  origi- 
nally mere  associations  of  pleasure  and 
friendship — for  assisting  each  other  in  dis- 
putes, and  sometimes  in  aggressions  on  the 
"  Philistines/' — They  gradually  became 
more  closely  knit  together,  and  completely 
organized — ^leaders  were  chosen, -and  meet- 
ings held. — ^The  governments  were  alarmed, 
and  decrees  were  passed  to  prohibit  them 
— these  only  strengthened  the  unions,  and 
told  the  secret  of  their  importance.  In  the 
war  which  deUvered  Germany  in  1813,  the 
students  were  called  out,  and  fought  bravely 
in  the  common  cause. — ^This  co-opera^on 
in  a  great  national  struggle  had  the  same 
effect  on  them,  as  on  the  majority  of  the 
middling  and  lower  classes — it  taught  them 
their  strength,  told  them  that  Germany  wasi 
one  nation,  and  enlivened  their  national 
and  political  spirit  It  was  proposed  in 
the  journals  to  abolish  the   Landsmann- 
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schaften  and  to  substitute  a  general  union 
of  all  students,  an  Allgemdne  Burschenschaft 
(an  universal  fellowship). — Some  Univer- 
sities directly  adopted  this  plan.    Others, 
like   Gottingen,  opposed  it      But  as  the 
political  zeal  of  the  students  has  gradually 
increased,  the  Burschenschqft  has  become 
the  favorite;  and  the  old  associations  are 
growing  out  of  fashion.    Under  one  system 
or  the  other,  however,  the  professors  and 
students  have  long  acted  in  concert  through- 
out the  German  nation. — ^The  meeting  at 
the  Wartburg  was  attended  by  members 
of  almost   every  University  in  Germany 
— a  students'  gazette  was  to  be  established 
for  extending  their  principles  and  asserting 
their  rights,  and  general  regulations  to  be 
agreed  on  for  all  Universities.     These  arc 
some  of  the  causes  which  have  raised  a 
collection  of  raw  lads  from  fifteen  to  twenty, 
scattered  in  about  twenty  towns  in  Ger- 
many, into  a  formidable  body  of  reformers, 
whose  proceedings  have  awakened  the  ter- 
rors, and  excited  the  vigilance  of  all  the 
German  governments,  and  have  called  forth 
the  advice  and  interference  of  foreign  po- 
tentates.— ^Although  their  political  conse- 
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quence  is  of  recent  date  and  owing  to  recent 
events,  their  eccentric  follies  are  much  older. 
— Late  years  have  made  them  radicals;  but 
they  have  long  been  extravagant  poUisons^ 
and  rouSs  by  no  means  aimables.  Many 
years  ago,  Fichte,  the  Kantian  philosopher, 
described  them  as  considering  themselves 
"  the  elected  of  God,''  and  enjoying  a  pre- 
scriptive privilege  to  despise  and  insult  all 
who  were  not  of  their  own  fraternity.  And 
other  German  writers,  who  have  themselves 
been  of  their  number,  have  spoken  of  them 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  only  law  they  recognize  is  "  the 
Comment  J ' — a  collection  of  sage  ordinances 
of  their  own,  principally  relating  to  duels, 
their  causes,  and  their  rules,  and  to  the 
general  preservation  of  the  honor,  of  which 
they  so  much  boast.— This  mischievous 
habit  of  duelling,  and  the  false  punctilios 
connected  with  it,  they  principally  owe  to  a 
sort  of  military  mania  still  too  prevalent 
in  Germany. — TheGottingen  Comment  is  a 
curious  corpus  juris: — it  enjoins  every  stu- 
dent to  be  attentive  to  the  Gassen-rechte 
(street  law),  by  which  he  who  has  the  gutter 
on  his  right  band  must  give  place  in  passing 
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to  the  person  he  meets: — It  instructs  him 
that  the  words  "  sanderbar^  narrischj  kondschy 
merktsmrdigj''  (singular,  foohsh,  comical, 
remarkable,)  must  by  no  means  be  suffered 
by  the  student  to  be  applied  to  himself  or 
his  conduct,  without  demanding  an  expla- 
nation; and  if  this  be  not  satisfactorily 
answered,  a  challenge  must  immediately 
follow. — ^The  word  dumm  (stupid),  accord- 
ing to  the  Comment,  necessarily  draws  after 
it  a  challenge.  In  relation  to  the  law  of 
duels,  the  Conunent  divides  itself  into  three 
branches — the  Hieb-Commentj  the  Stick-- 
Comment  J  and  the  Knuppdlr-Comment ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  Cutting-Comment,  the  Stick- 
ing-Conunent,  and  the  Cudgel-Comment — 
these  being  the  three  approved  modes  of 
satisfying  honor  in  the  Universities.  At 
Gottingen  the  Hieb-Comment  alone  is  in 
force,  and  duels  are  decided  only  by  small 
strait  broad-swords,  with  which  the  comba- 
tants  cut  and  scratch,  but  never  stick  each 
other — ^TheConmient  therefore  declares  that 
no  one  in  Gottingen  need  pay  any  regard  to 
an  invitation  to  pistols,  cudgels,  or  pointed 
swords.  These  engagements  are  called  in 
the  University  vocabulary  Paukerei — each 
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duellist  provides  a  second,  a  surgeon,  and 
two  witnesses,  to  whom  he  gives  an  enter- 
tainment, called  by  the  elegant  compound 
Pauk'Satz — A  prescribed  costume  is  marked 
out  by  the  Comment,  which  has  also  its 
compound  appellation — ^as  Pauk-hoseUy  duel 
breeches,  Pauk-kut^  duel  hat.  In  some 
Universities  a  most  essential  part  of  this 
costume  consists  of  a  pasteboard  armour, 
which'  effectually  protects  the  breasts  and 
faces  of  the  valiant  combatants. — ^The 
Gottingen  Comme'tat  enacts,  that  a  wound 
"  which  gapes  and  bleeds''  shall  be  a 
sufficient  satisfaction  :  in  others,  a  wound 
of  a  certain  length  or  depth  is  requisite, 
which  the  seconds  carefully  inspect  and 
admeasure.  The  punishment  by  which 
the  Comment  enforces  obedience  to  its 
decrees,  is  the  formidable  Verruf—^  spe- 
cies of  excommimication  or  sending  to 
Coventry,  which  puts  the  student  out  of 
all  fellowship  with  his  companions,  and  de- 
prives him  of  the  power  of  resenting  insults. 
— In  the  late  disturbances  at  Gottingen, 
the  students,  after  withdrawing  from 
the  town,  actually  proceeded  to  put  ihe 
University  under  the  ban  of  their  Verruf^ 
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resolving  that  no  German  students  Except 
the  natives  of  Hanover,  who  were  compelled, 
should  repair  to  Gottingen  for  two  years 
under  pain  of  being  excluded  from  the 
Comment  of  all  the  other  Universities,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  the  natives  who  re» 
mained  at  Hanover,  All  these  extrava^ 
gancies — the  duels,  the  associations,  the 
FerrMf— are  continually  prohibited  by  go- 
vernment-edicts, and  the  pains  of  imprison-^ 
ment  and  relegation  threatened  against 
those  concerned  in  theih ;  but  as  half  the 
University  is  generally  involved,  the  causes 
before  alluded  to  seldom  permit  the  Ma« 
narchs  to  interfere,  or  the  professors  to 
make  examples.  Indeed  the  lawlessness  of 
the  students  is  by  no  means  attributable 
to  a  want  of  strict  regulations  on  paper — 
many  of  which  in  their  solemnity  almost 
rival  theordinances  of  the  Comment.— They 
prescribe  minutely  how  much  credit  may 
be  given  to  a  student  for  tarts  and  comfits, 
and  how  much  for  clothes: — the  barber  who 
shaves  a  student  may^  according  to  law, 
trust  him  for  twelve  months;  but  for 
dKssing  his  hair,  six  months  credit  only  is 
allowed,  this  being  considered  a  luxury. 
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Their  language  and  costume  are  as  unlike 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  their 
boisterous  manners  and  extraordinary  pri- 
vileges.— A  glossar}'  of  about  three  or  four 
hundred  words  is  published  at  Gottingen 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  freshmen,  or 
die  fuchsen  (the  foxes)  as  they  are  called, 
who  come  uninitiated  in  their  barbarous 
slang. — ^A  drinking  party  is  called  a  com-- 
mersch;  and  the  qualms  which  follow  it  the 
next  morning,  for  which  a  Noble  Bard  re- 
commends the  specific  of  "  Hock  and  Soda 
water,''  are  expressively  termed  a  Katzen^ 
jammer  (cat's  misery). — Young  ladies  not 
arrived  at  that  age  which  the  students  con- 
sider interesting,  go  by  the  elegant  appella- 
tion of  Backfisch;  and  the  fair  sex  in  gene- 
ral are  called  by  the  more  poetical  one,  Flor 
(Flower) : — Ready  money  is  called  Baria; 
but  credit  (being  I  presume  a  commodity 
more  in  use)  has  three  various  titles— pimp^ 
pump,  and  puff,  from  which  come  the  com- 
pounds, Haus^mp,  Haus-pump,  Haus-puff, 
(house-credit)— the  credit  which  a  student 
receives  from  his  landlord.— The  costume 
of  the^  students,  meant  for  a  revival  of  the 
alt  Deutsche  kleidung  (old  German  dress), 
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is  as  motley  and  as  barbarous  as  their 
dialect. — ^The  long  hair  flowing  on  their 
shoulders,  frock  coats  without  skirts,  thick 
coarse  woollen  trowsers,  small  red  caps, 
a  pipe  in  the  mouth,  and  a  zdgenhainer 
(thick  sort  of  bludgeon)  in  the  hand,  give 
them  much  more  the  air  of  troops  of  ban- 
ditti or  travelling  mechanics,  than  of  scho- 
lastic youths  who  hear  lectures  x)n  the  pure 
sesthetic,  and  who  are  to  be  the  future 
statesmen,  pastors,  and  judges  of  theii: 
country.  Their  wild  ahd  irregular  lives< 
generally  unite  in  a  strange  manner  a 
sort  of  coarse  dissipation — smoking  at 
taverns,  waltzing  at  public  gardens,  hazaird- 
playing,  and  rambling  about  to  bathing- 
places  and  beer-houses,  with  romantic 
notions  of  honor,  and  an  inordinate  en- 
thusiasm on  all  political  and  moral  sub- 
jects.— Kant's  mystics,  Kotzebue's  senti- 
ment, and  Goethe's  fanciful  originalities 
share  their  admiration  along  with  the  less 
refined  enjoyments  of  tobacco  and  nine-pins. 
In  their  grand  carousals  they  sing  a  song, 
called  "  tfie  Sovereign''  {der  Landesvater)^ 
in  praise  of  their  country  and  their  Prince, 
during  which  they  stick  their  hats  up  on 
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the  points  of  their  Hiebers  (swords),  and 
swear  to  remain  brave  Burschen  to  all 
eternity.  Their  funeral  processions  ar^ 
conducted  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
— they  often  hire  a  string  of  carriages  for 
the  occasion — officers  with  appropriate 
dresses  and  titles  regulate  the  ceremony — 
and  a  long  and  elaborate  eulogium  is  pro- 
nounced over  the  grave.  When  they  wish 
to  pay  particular  honor  to  a  brother  Bursch^ 
they  give  him  a  few  rounds  of  formal  vivatSy 
and  then  depute  an  officer,  called  a  Chapeati 
d*honneury  in  full  dress,  to  acquaint  him  irl 
a  set  speech  of  the  honor  conferred  on 
him. 

At  Heidelberg,  the  University  is  divided 
into  four  faculties — ^those  of  Divinity,  Juris- 
prudence, Medicine,  and  Philosophy.  Each 
department  has  several  Professors ;  and  a 
Pro-Rector,  chosen  annually  among  them, 
is  the  actual  head  of  the  University*  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  in  whose  territory 
lleidelberg  is  comprised,  is  the  nominal 
head  under  the  title  of  Rector.  There  are 
a  smaller  and  greater  Senate  chosen  from  th6 
Professors ;  the  former  of  which  meets  every 
fourteen  days  for  transacting  ihe  business 

e  e 
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of  the  University-^and  four  Ephoriy  wtift^* 
are  said  to  superintend  the  industry  and 
morals  of  the  students,  to  correspond  witk 
their  parents,  &c.  But  these  last  have  an 
office  6f  little  efficacy.  Their  admonition 
is  without  authority;  fdr,  short  of  the  powefr 
of  the  police  in  criminal  offences,  the  stu- 
dents are  subject  to  no  power  whatever  of 
punishment  or  controul. 

The  students  live  in  lodgings,  at  the 
houses  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the  town ;  a 
system  which,  if  their  superiors  possessed 
any  controul  over  their  conduct,  would  al- 
most entirely  frustrate  it.  They  dine  at  the 
Tables  d'H6te  of  the  Inns,  to  which  they 
are  good  customers. — I  dined  with  an  ac- 
quaintance of  their  number,  at  a  table 
filled  with  them.  Their  manners  were,  iiat 
general,  as  coarse  and  as  rude  as  their  ap- 
pearance ;  they  had  all  the  air  of  low  me- 
chanics or  persons  less  civilized.  Some  of 
them  were  y6ung  nobles — others  had  the 
ribbons  of  orders  in  tiiieir  button-holes— 
There  are  imquestionably  many  students 
of  good  family,  who,  both  in  manners  and 
habits  form  a  broad  exception  to  this  ge-* 
neral  description. 
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Th^  students  generally  enter  very  young 
•^many  at  sixteen  or  seventeen;  for  as 
fevery  young  man  intended  for  the  civil 
service  of  any  prince,  must  spetid  two 
years,  by  way  of  qualification,  at  an  Uni- 
versity, the  bbject  of  parents  is  to  qualify 
them  for  office  as  early  as  possible.  RaW 
children  from  the  Gymnasium  are  conse^ 

« 

quently  sent  to  the  University,  rather  to 
get  over  these  two  yiears  than  for  the  jiur-^ 
pose  of  study. 

Theatres  are  wisely  prohibited  at  Hei-t 
delberg^  and  I  believe  generally  in  the 
German  Universities ;  they  would  merely 
be  tallying-pladed  for  the  riotous  disposi- 
tions of  the  students,  which  they  often  in^ 
dulge  freely  when  they  meet  at  the  theatres 
of  other  towns.  Troops  are  now  removedj 
to  avoid  broils  between  them  and  the  stu» 
dents,  which  were  sometimes  attended  with 
serious  consequences* 


c  c  2 
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LETTER  XXIV. 


What  see  we  there  ? 
The  lovely  cowslip,  that  her  head  inclines 
To  hide  a  bleeding  heart. 

_  COWPER. 

i  KNOW  you  have  an  idea  of  the  German 
women  as  a  race  of  fair-haired  blue-eyed 
dames:  but  these  beauties,  which  in  the 
north  are  predominant,  share  admiration  in 
the  south  with  hazel  eyes,  dark  hair,  and 
the  other  charms  of  a  soft,  not  a  lively  bru- 
nette.. It  is  very  rare  to  see  a  woman  with 
deep  black  eyes  or  hair,,  or  any  thing  spark- 
ling, or  strongly  marked  in  her  features. 
The  complexion  of  the  southern  German 
woman  is  far  from  beautiful.  In  the  fairest 
women  it  has  often  a  thick  sallow  sort  of 
tinge,  the  reverse  of  that  transparent  lus- 
tre of  pur  countrywomen^  which  Doctor 
Donne's  beautiful  lines  suit : — 

"  The  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeksi  and  so  distinctly  wrought, 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought/* 
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I  should   not   say,  that  striking  personal 
charms  were  in  general  the  portion  of  the 
fair  Germans  near  the  Rhine;  but  when  a 
German  woman  is  beautiful,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  beauty  more  soft,    more 
feminine,  or  more  lovely.    She  has  not  the 
dignity,  or  that  character  of  high  sense  and 
cultivation — that  stern  brow  of  intellect  and 
prudent  reserve,  which  often  gives  an  im- 
posing, I  had  almost  said  an  awfiil,  air  to  an 
English  beauty. — Still  less  has  she  any  of  the 
more   sparkling   and   lighter  graces  of  a 
French  woman ;  but  she  has  fine  eyes,  a  voice 
full  of  softness  and  feeUng,  a  frankness  of 
manner,  and  a  sentimeptal  sort  of  grace 
which  are  quite  natural  to  her,  and  in.  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
her  character.     She  seems  formed  out  of 
Nature's  softest  and  most  plastic  materials  : 
her  tender  voice,  and  kind   sympathizing 
manner,  give  her  a  charm  purely  her  own. 
She  is  very  far  from  being  like  Pope's  heroine, 
only   "  a  softer  man/'    A  German  woman 
is  interesting,  because  she  is  a  genuine  and 
unmixed  woman  :     her  looks,   voice,  and 
manners,  all  place  the  supple  flexible  qua- 
lities of  her  sex  in  striking  contrast  with 
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piasculine  qualities.  Her  whole  appearance 
and  demeanour  indicate  the  softness  of  a  ten- 
der and  delicate  heart — she  has  none  of  the 
severity  of  intellect  and  learning— pone  of 
the  sharp  angular  vivacity  of  quick  clever 
talents — There  is  no  appearance  of  intellect 
unconnected  with  feeling«-you  feel  sure 
9he  possesses  a  sQuli  of  the  mind  you  may 
have  some  doubt.     On  entering  Germany 
from  France,  none  of  the  many  contrasts 
which  I  observed  struck  me  more  forcibly 
than  the  difference  in  the  women ;  and  ^ 
lady  of    our  party,   who,  though   not  ^ 
French  woman,  had  from  long  residence  iq 
Paris     every    prepossession   in    fayor    of 
France,  was  not  less  forcibly  impressed.— 
At  an  inn  near  the  frontier,  instead  of  the 
little  tripping  shrill-voiced  vixen,  in  a  laced 
cap  pertly  trimmed  round  her  sharp  fea- 
tures and  black  eyes,  who  generally  assails 
one  at  a  French  inn,  a  tall,  stout,  stately 
girl,  with  her  fine  hair  thrown  back  from  her 
forehead,  her  arms  bare,    and  her  well^ 
shaped  legs  visible  almost  to  the  knee, 
walked  into  the  room,  and  asked  our  com- 
mands with  a  soft  obliging  manner,  and  a 
^ort  of  primitive  frankness  and  grace  which 
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delighted  our  whole  party.  Her  fresh  fea- 
tures and  fine  blond  hair  looked  as  if  they 
Jiad  escaped  from  a  picture  of  Rubens — 
.and  she  had  a  look  of  womanly  sentiment 
,and  character,  which  you  rarely  meet  with 
in  the  beaiLX  yeux  and  jolies  toumures  in  the 
dominions  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  The 
same  contrast  has  constantly  struck  me  be- 
tween the  women  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
Ahe  two  countries.  In  a  brilliant  assembly 
indeed,  where  an  artificial  splendor  to  a 
certain  degree  lends  a  lustre  to  every  thing, 
and  where  the  mind  as  well  as  the  eve  is 
attracted  by  the  gay  and  the  sparkling,  a 
^French  woman  has  Cjertainly  some  advan- 
tages.— She  is  so  self-possessed,  so  dexterous, 
^o  happy,  so  half- satirical,  half^sentimentalj 
that  the  taute  ensemble  keeps  her  admirer  in 
a  sort  of  flutter  which  animates  all  his  fa- 
jculties.  A  German  woman  has  not  half 
this  light  and  shade  and  variety  of  resource; 
but  her  silent  sentimental  softness  is  much 
more  dangerous  to  the  heart.  A  French 
woman  is  a  sort  of  Beatrice,  who  perpetu- 
ally challenges  you  to  a  keen  encounter  of 
wits,  and  is  generally  much  more  intent  on 
shewing  herself  a  dexterous  mistress  of  her 
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weapons  than  on  making  any  durable  im-i' 

pression.  A  German  woman  is  more  pleased 

to  captivate  than  to  shine — she  feels  the 

besoin  d'aimer    much   more  sensibly  than 

the  hesoin  cle  parler. — Neither  her  head  nor 

her  tongue  ?u-e  active ;  but  her  soul  speaks 

inyoluptarily   through  her  soft  eyes— not 

from  the  Lydia-Languish  sort  of  sentiment, 

excited   by  reading  romancesi  after  mid-, 

night,    but  from  the  unresisted  impulses 

of  a  gentle  tender  nature. — Her  coquetry — 

(and  it  must  be  owned,  alas !  she  sometimes^ 

does  coquette,  as  well  as  the  more  volatile 

and  sparkling  of  her  sex) — assumes  the  air 

of  sentiment,  and  does  not  glitter  and  dazr 

zle  in  graceful   gaiety   and  repartee.     A 

French  woman  is  a  sort  of  town-goddess, 

—a  piquante  ornament  of  society — made 

to  shine   amid  lamps,  and  ottomans,  and 

cachemires — very  stimulating  in  a  party  to 

Tiyoli — very  amusing  in  eating  ices  atTor- 

toni's — but  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  her 

out  of  Paris.     A  German  woman  is  a  fair, 

fresh  nymph  of  nature,  whose  image  sinks 

into  the  heart  and  connects  itself  with  the 

^elds,  the  vallies,  the  song  of  the  groves,  and 

^very  picturesque  and  poetical  association. 
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p— You  offer  incense  to  a  French  woman 
in  neatly  turned  compliments  and  pretty 
vers  de  sociStS ;  but  a  German  woman 
calls  forth  the  language  of  feeling,  and  is 
formed  to  be  wooed  by  the  strains  of  deep 
and  romantic  poesy. 

Every  virtue  has*  its  besetting  sin;  and 
the  fault  to  which  the  soft  feminine  qualities 
of  the  German  women  are  mostnearly  allied, 
is  a  want  of  energy  and  strength  of  charac-^ 
ter,  which  nature  has  not  infused  into  their 
soft  and  yielding  constitutions,  and  which 
mental  discipline  and  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion do  not  impart  to  them  so  often  as 
might  be  wished.  They  are  soft  and  deli- 
cate flowers,  which  put  forth  their  charms 
in  the  sunshine  of  happiness  and  affection 
-p^fruits,  which  require  the  balmy  breath 
of  kindness  and  prosperity  to  ripen  them ; 
but  they  often  want  strength  and  resources 
to  buffet  with  neglect  and  reverses;  and 
are  too  apt  to  yield  themselves  unresist- 
ingly to  the  guidance  of  imagination  and 
sentiment,  with  a  languid  resignation  which 
does  not  oppose  the  influence  of  mind 
to  the  impulses  of  the  soul,  or  seek  to 
pheck  the  voice  of  feeling  by  the  lessofis 
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of   reafion  and  reflection.     Education,  it 
must  be  owned,  in  general  does  far  less  for 
them  than  for  our  own  countrywomen.  The 
women  of  the  noble  classes  arp  too  often 
en^rely  brought  up  under  a  Sort  of  upper 
servant,  something  between  an  Abigail  and 
a  Governess,  who  unites  th»  functions  of 
pursery-maid,  housekeeper,  duenna  to  the 
joung  ladies,  and  assistant  at  the  toilette 
of  a  gay  mother— a  person  much  reseni'p 
bling  the  convenient  Duenna  of  Julie — 
"  De  plus  ma  mere  a  mieux  aimS  $e  passer  de 
femme  de  chambre^  et  me  laisser  Babi  pour 
gowoernantes^sorte  d'ArguB  peu  danger eux^ 
idont  on  ne  doit  ni  corrompre  la  Jideliti  ni  sf 
faire  des  confidejits^  mais  qu^on  ecarfe  aisSment 
an  besoinj  sur  la  moindre  lueur  de  plaisir  ou 
de  gain    qu'on    leur  offre^ — The     French 
languag€j  dancing,  and  music  too  often 
form  the  sum  of  their  acquirements.  Those 
jvho  learn  English  (which  is  ejrery    day 
more  the  object  pf  study)  make  their  first 
and  often  their  only  lessons  in  the  Poems 
jof  Ossian,  Moore,  and  Lord  Byron.     The 
^education  of  the  women  of  the  second  rank 
is  much  of  the  same  kind;  except  that  it  is 
^nixed  up  with  a  greater  participation '  in 
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the  cares  of  the  menagp.  In  the  north  of 
Germany,  I  am  informed,  the  education 
of  the  women  is  of  a  more  intellectual 
kind,  and  the  tone  of  femgl§  society  much 
superior. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  th^t,  among 
women  so  formed  to  ipspire  and  to  feel 
the  saitiments  of  the  heart,  and  in  a  state 
pf  manpers  and  morals  top  Uttle  calculated 
to  restrain  them  within  due  limits,  these 
feelings  should  produce  much  unhappiness, 
and  many  of  those  extravagances  for 
which  German  society  is  considered  re- 
ms^rkablCf  Madame  de  St^l  well  re^ 
marks:  "  Love  is  a  religion  ip  Germany, 
bpt  a  poetical  religion,  which  tolerates  too 
easily  all  that  sensibility  can  excuse ;  *'  and 
she  assigns  the  facility  of  diyorce  as  one 
cause  of  this  kind  of  laxity,  In  the  Pro^ 
testant  states,  mere  alleged  incompatibility 
of  disposition  in  the  parties,  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  procuring  a  divorce.  The  chiU 
dren  are  frequently  apportioned  between 
the  parents  according  to  their  sex ;  and 
the  common  stock  of  property  is  shared  by 
pach  party  resuming  that  which  they  have 
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contributed.    Marriage,  in   fact,  appears 
to  be   considered  too  much  as  a  sort  of 
lighter  and  more  subordinate  bond,  quite 
secondary  to  the  ties  which  inclination  and 
sensibility  may  contract.  To  make  the  union 
perfect  and  binding,  another  superadded 
obligation  is  necessary— that  of  love.    Go- 
ethe, in  one  of  his  novels,  makes  a  married 
man,  who  is  in  love  with  another  woman, 
reproach  himself  with  ingratitude  and  in- 
lidehty  to  his  mistress,   beciuse  he  feels 
occasional  sentiments  of  fondness  for  his 
wife. — He  never  troubles,  himself  about  his 
violations  of  the  marriage-tie — but  his  of- 
fences against  love  he  cannot  forgive. — This 
is  fiction,  I  am  aware,  and  it  is  laughed  at 
even  in  Germany — but  still  it  is  German 
fiction,  .and  none  but  a  German  novelist 
ever  ventured   on  so  bold  a  refinement. 
Love,  gratitude,  friendship,  esteem  for  her 
husband,  may  save  a  German  woman  from 
the  strongest  temptation ;  but  if  she  feels 
none  of  these  sentiments,  the  influence  of 
cold  duty  is  not  so  certain.     In  matters  of 
sentiment,  the  Germans  appear  to  resign 
themselves,  as  to  an  irresistible  destipy,  tq 
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tiie  feelings  of  the  soul. — ^They  are  loyal 
and  unquestioning  subjects  of  the  blind 
God,  and  never  rebel  against  his  decrees. 

Qui  qtit  tu  sois,  voila  ton  maitre, 
II  Veity  lefuty  6u  le  doit  etre. 

With  all  this  unrestrained  indulgence  of  sen- 
timent, it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  their  mo- 
deration and  good  nature,  that  love  seldom 
produces  any  of  those  dreadful  and  even 
atrocious  quarrels  and  disasters  which  often 
spring  from  it  in  some  other  countries.  The 
good-nature  and  indulgent  bonhommie  of 
the  German  character,  which  sonietimes 
appears  almost  to  amount  to  apathy,  in 
general  takes  away  every  thing  of  animosity 
and  ill-blood  from  the  arrangements  of 
shifting  affections.  A  friend  of  mine  re- 
ceived a  note  from  a  lady  of  her  acquaint- 
ance,  proposing  to  come  and  pass  the  even* 
ing;  but  happening  to  expect,  among  other 
visitors,  the  two  former  husbands  of  this 
lady,  who  had  been  twice  divorced,  out  of 
regard  for  her  feelings  she  wrote  a  feigned 
excuse  begging  her  to  postpone  her  visit. 
The  divorced  lady,  however,  immediately 
returned  for  answer,  that  she  suspected  the 
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real  ground  of  the  excuse,  and  was  grateful 
for  my  friend^S  considerate  kindness;  but 
she  begged  also  to  assure  her  it  was  quite 
superfluous,  and  that  there  would  be  no  One 
in  her  party  that  she  should  not  have  plea^ 
sure  in  meeting.  She  accordingly  came, 
and  brought  her  present  and  third  husband^ 
to  make  a  trio  with  her  two  former  ones ; 
and  all  parties  spent  the  evening  with  per-* 
feet  content  and  cordiality. 

I  conclude  this  Letter  with  the  transla^ 
tion  of  a  Poem,  I  tnentioned  in  a  former 
Letter,  on  the  subject  of  Schiller. — In  thd 
German,  it  appears  to  me  full  of  beauty 
and  originality — not  unmixed  with  som^ 
flagrant  Germanisms^  which,  howfever j  I  have 
pretty  faithfuDy  rendered. 

EXPECTATION^ 

(SCHILLER.) 

tiear  I  the  closed  wicket  shaking  £^ 

Softly  the  sliding  bolt  rings  ; 
No !  'tis  but  the  breeze  awaking, 

As  it  thtough  these  aapens  sings. 

Oh  I  deck  thyself  thou  green  and  leafy  r«of,f 
Thou  shalt  the  radiant  form  of  love  receive ; 
Ye  branches  arch  around  your  darkling  woof. 
With  tender  shades  her  secret  bow'r  inweave; 
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And  all  ye  fiattering  zephyrs  wakeful  roving^ 
Play  and  sport  her  roseate  cheek  to  greet ; 
When  soon  her  gentle  foot,  serenely  movingCi 
Shall  bear  her  form  to  lore's  embowered  seal. 

Hist!  what  through  the  thicket  is  breaking 

Hither  with  hastening  rush  ? 
No  !  'tis  but  the  mavis  wakiog> 

Startled  from  her  covert  bush. 

Oh !  quench  thy  torch,  resplendent  day ;  and  shed 
Thy  sweetest  silence  round>  congenial  night } 
About  our  path  emptirpled  fiowrets  sprea^d, 
And  with  mysterious  branches  shield  the  light  ^ 
The  joys  of  love  abhor  the  listening  ear. 
They  fly  th'  unwelcome  gazer's  saucy  e^^e. 
Thou  secret  Hesperus  alone  draw  near  ! 
Thy  tender  beam  shaJl  on  our  pleasures  spy* 

Hark !  from  the  distant  shade  lowly 

Whispering  echoes  I  bear — 
No !  the.  swan  is  floating  slowly 

0*er  the  silvery  circling  nvere^ 

Harmonious  sounds  embathe  mine  ear  in  bliss. 
The  gentle  spring  wdls  forth  with  gurgling  might, 
Each  flowret  bows  beneath  the  west's  warm  kiss ; 
All  nature's  children  barter  soft  delight — 
The  ripe  grape  woos  the  melting  peach's  bloom, 
Which  loves  behind  the  leaves  to  hide  its  Udsb; 
The  gale,  that  onward  wafts  the  lake's  perfume, 
Drinks  from  my  glowing  cheek  the  feverish  flush. 

tiark !  through  the  leafy  path  bmshingi 

Heard  I  no  tripping  foot  sound  ? 
No!  the  fruit,  in  fulness  flushing. 

Heavy  drops  upon  the  ground. 
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t)ay*8  flaming  eye,  in  gentle  death  subdued. 
Now  gilds  each  object  with  departing  glow ; 
The  timid  flowersi  that  shunn'd  his  ardours  rude> 
Now  midst  the  tender  twilight  freely  blow ; 
Still  rears  the  moon  her  mildly  beaming  face — 
The  sleeping  scenes  in  silvery  masses  lie — 
The  loosened  girdle  falls  from  every  grace> 
And  beauty  shines  unzon'd  before  mine  eye. 

See  I  no  white  glimmer  streaming. 
Yonder  witli  bright  silken  hue  ? 

No !  it*s  but  the  moon-light  gleaming 
On  yon  darkling  wall  of  yew. 

Oh,  pining  heart !  to  mock  thyself  employ'd. 
No  more  with  sweet  unreal  visions  play — 
The  arm  that  seeks  their  vague  embrace  is  void ; 
No  dreams  o^  bliss  this  bosom's  heat  allay-— 
Oh !  lead  her  here,  my  living  joy,  and  give 
Her  tender  hand's  inspiring  touch  to  know— ^ 
liCt  but  het  mantle's  shadow  near  me  live, 
llie  hollow  dream  with  real  bliss  shall  gI6w« 

Then  sofl  came  the  exquisite  hoUr, 
As  the  light  air  thro*  heaven  that  roV'di 

Unseen,  she  stole  nigh  to  the  bower, 
And  her  lip  lightly  woke  her  belQ(V*d4 
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The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed,  are  churches,  with  the 
monuments  which  are  therein  extant,  the  walls  and  for- 
tifications of  cities  and  towns,  houses,  and  gardens  of 
state  and  pleasure  near  great  cities. 

BACON* 


Manheim,  once  the  capital  of  the  Klectors 
Palatine,those  splendid  constitutional  pillars 
in  the  ancient  political  fabric  of  Germany, 
is  now  a  provincial  town  in  the  modern 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden — like  Mayence, 
Heidelberg,  Spires,  Worms,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  striking 
remnant  of  ancient  consequence  now  hum- 
bled beneath  a  Sovereign,  whose  power 
and  importance  are  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date.  One  feels  the  same  sort  of  re- 
gret at  their  fate,  that  one  cannot  help 
experiencing  at  seeing  a  castellated  ma- 
nor-house or  a  nobleman's  mansion  and 
park  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  monied 
nabob  or  an  overgrown  agriculturist.    The 
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cities  above  mentioned  have  a  character  of 
gloom  and  decay — but  Manheim  is  still  a 
modern  elegaut  little  city,  bespeaking,  in 
its  regular  streets  and  handsome  squares, 
its  palace,  public  walks,  and  gardens,  the 
taste  and  dignity  of  its  former  princes.  It 
does  not,  however,  possess  any  monuments 
of  architecture  that  stand  out  very  strik- 
ingly from  the  rest.  The  Jesuits  Church, 
with  its  slated  dome  and  belfries,  and  its 
rich  fresco  paintings,  its  marble  Corinthian 
pilasters  and  showy  ornaments  in  the  inte- 
rior, is  a  rich  and  tasteful  edifice,  and  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  town. — ^The  interior 
of  the  cupola  and  cieling  is  richly  painted 
with  representations  of  the  life  and  actions 
of  Loyola;,  and  the  altar-piece  represents 
him  in  a  splendid  groupe,  bestowing  his 
blessing  on  his  disciple  Xavier,  on  his  de- 
parture on  his  mission  to  India, — ^There  are 
several  pictures  of  some  merit,  particularly 
one  by  Crayer,  representing  the  death  of 
Ignatius.  The  Kanfhausj  or  Building  of 
Commerce,  a  sort  of  Exchange,  in  the 
central  square,  with  colonnades  filled  with 
shops,  rears  its  tall  conspicuous  steeple 
above  the  other  buildings.     The  uniform 
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neatness  and  formal  elegance  unmixed 
with  any  mean,  decayed,  or  unsightly 
objects,  give  to  the  town  an  air  of  quiet 
genteel  superiority,  which  has  acquired 
for  it  the  name  of  Berlin  in  miniature.  A 
handsome  wide  public  walk,  between  double 
avenues  of  fine  acacias,  called  the  Planken^ 
runs  across  the  town,  and  forms  a  gay  and 
animated  promenade  chained  in  from  the 
carriage  way  on  each  side.  The  Badexi 
officers,  in  their  blue  uniforms,  and  parties 
of  young  females  with  their  plaited  hair 
without  bonnets  (a  common  coeffure  even 
in  cold  weather),  were  parading  under  the 
trees.  A  police,  renowned  for  activity, 
strictly  keep  out  of  sight  all  beggars  and 
every  kind  of  nuisance;  and  the  place 
wants  nothing  to  render  it  an  agreeable  re« 
sidence,  but  life,  animation,  and  busy 
interest.  ^, 

The  spacious  red  stone  palace  of  the 
Electors  flanks  the  town,  next  the  Rhine. 
The  present  palace  was  commenced  by  the 
Elector  Charles-Philip,  in  the  year  1720.  The 
city  of  Manheim,  and  the  whole  Palatinate 
had  suffered  the  devastations  and  miseries 
of  war  and  rapine ;  first,  in  the  thirty  years 
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war,  when  our  celebrated  Princess  Eliza-* 
beth,  the  daughter  of  James  the  First,  was 
the  wife  of  the  Elector  and  the  then  King 
of  Bohemia;  and  afterwards  with  greater 
horror,  from  the  cold  cruelty  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  Louvois,  executed  by  the 
intoxicated  violence  of  French  soldiers. — 
This  last  pillage  excited  horror  and  in- 
dignation throughout  Europe.  Voltaire, 
says  of  it :  "  Si  le  roi  avail  iU  temoin  de  ce 
spectackj  ilaurait  lui-meme  eteint  lesflammes. 
II  signa  au  fond  de  son  palais  de  Versailles 
et  au  milieu  des  plaisirs  la  destruction  de  tout 
un  pays^  parcequil  ne  voyait  dans  cet  ordre 
que  son  po avoir  et  le  malheureux  droit  de  la 
guerre — mais  de  plus  pres  il  nen  eu  vu  que 
Thorreur" — From  the  waste  of  this  cruel 
destruction,  Manheim  gradually  rose  intor 
what  it  now  is. — ^The  Elector  Charles- 
Philip  inhabited  the  new  palace  first  in 
1729.  All  the  archives  of  Government 
were  transported  hither  from  Heidelberg  in 
1736 ;  and  during. the  reign  of  the  splendid 
Charles-Theodore,  the  last  Elector,  the 
city  and  court  had  become  the  abode  of 
arts,  luxury,  splendor,  and  every  kind  of  dis- 
sipation and  extravagance.— Charles-The- 
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odore  was  the  Louis  Quatorze  of  the  Pala- 
tinate.-^His  reign  was  called  the  Golden 
Age  of  Manheira  and  the  Electorate, — 
that  is,  it  was  the  age  of  galas,  operas, 
mistresses,  favorites,  oppressive  taxes,  and 
splendid  despotism.  His  cipher  recals  his 
memory  on  the  handsome  portals  and  most 
of  the  showy  buildings  of  the  town.  His 
stud  drank  out  of  marble  troughs,  now  pro- 
faned by  Baden  troop-horses, — and  his 
German  and  Italian  operas  and  French 
theatre  were  the  admiration  of  all  Germany. 
Charles-Theodore  acceded  to  the  Electo- 
rate of  Bavaria  in  1777,  and  then  trans- 
ferred his  principal  residence  to  Munich, 
together  with  many  of  the  pictures  and 
statues  which  adorned  Manheim.  The 
splendor  of  Manheim  has  declined  since 
that  time ;  and  in  1803,  Manheim,  Heidel- 
berg, and  a  great  part  of  the  Palatinate  were 
ceded  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine  having  before 
been  conquered  by  the  French  Republic. 

The  palace,  a  once  magnificent  edifice, 
which  stretches  its  spacious  wings  and 
quadrangles  over  ground  enough  to  hold 
half  a  dozen  Princely  palaces  of  the  or-* 
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dinary  dimensions,  now  looks  dreary  and 
forlorn  under  the  neglect  of  its  present 
Sovereign.  The  great  clock  stands  still — 
gilded  pannels  and  other  symptoms  of 
interior  magnificence  peep  through  a  mean 
casement — and  the  drying  linen  of  the 
Baden  soldiers  was  hanging  out  of  the 
windows  of  one  wing  degraded  to  a  ca- 
serne. The  wide  gravel  terrace,  under  the 
windows  of  the  palace,  is  the  favorite 
Sunday  promenade  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Manheim ;  but  grass  and  weeds  sprout  up 
in  spite  of  them ;  and  the  unpruned  luxuri- 
ance of  the  shrubberies  and  lawns  denotes 
the  absence  of  the  court  gardner.  The 
Rhine  flows  at  the  bottom  of  the  gardens, 
which  are  protected  from  this  formidable 
neighbour  by  a  substantial  mound  planted 
with  a  thick  shrubbery. — On  the  top  of 
this  embankment  runs  a  fine  terrace,  com- 
manding the  majestic  stream  as  it  glides 
through  the  bridge  of  boats,  the  little  cluster 
of  barges,  and  the  scanty  shipping  and 
commercial  bustle  of  the  quay.  The  heavy 
red  aspect  of  the  palace,  its  situation 
on  the  river,  and  the  flatness  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  in  some  degree  reminded 
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me  of  Hampton  Court ;  but  the  palace  has 
more  size  and  state,  and  the  river  is  at  least 
five  times  as  wide. 

One  Theatre  still  survives,  and  supports 
some  of  the  reputation  which  it  acquired 
as  the  nursery  of  Ifflahd,  Bock,  and  a 
school  of  great  tragedians,  to  whom  Ger- 
many looks  back  as  we  do  to  our  Garrick, 
Cooke,  and  Kemble.  Schiller  was-  dra- 
matic poet  to  the  Theatre  for  several  years, 
and  his  early  pieces.  The  Robbers,  Fiesko, 
&c.  first  appeared  on  this  stage.  I  saw  a 
new  piece  performed  on  these  classic 
boards,  in  which  the  practical  jokes,  the 
gorgeous  scenery,  and  a  troop  of  cantering 
hussars,  headed  by  a  graceful  heroine, 
seemed  to  denote  that  modern  German 
managers  cater  for  the  public  something 
like  our  own:  but,  on  admiring  the  mihtary 
evolutions,  I  found  they  had  ^gone  a  step 
farther,  and,  that  no  one  might  accuse 
their  biped  and  quadruped  performers  of 
want  of  naturcy  the  dramatic  troop  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  file  of  the 
Baden  Light  Dragoons  from  the  garrison 
in  the  town.  Though  the  Theatre  is  still 
celebrated  and   much  frequented,  it  de- 
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clines,  like  every  thing  here,  for  want  of 
patronage.  A  German  Theatre  never 
supports  itself  by  its  prices  of  admittance, 
which  generally  vary  from  about  twelve 
kreutzers  (about  four-pence  halfperfny)  for 
the  gallery,  to  a  florin  and  a  half  (three 
shillings)  for  the  boxes.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden  allows  the  Theatre  at  M anheim 
25,000  florins  a-year:  but  the  townsmen 
complain  that  this  is  a  poor  recompence 
for  the  favoured  rivalry  of  his  Court 
Theatre  at  Carlsruhe,  to  which  every  suc- 
cessful actor  is  invited,  professedly  to  amuse 
the  Court  only  for  a  few  nights ;  but,  if  he 
pleases  the  Court,  he  is  never  permitted  to 
return.  This  is  a  slight  instance  of  the 
spirit  of  petty  despotism  which  generally 
extends  itself  to  the  pleasures  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  its  subjects. 

The  people  of  Manheim,  proud  of  their 
ancient  consequence,  do  not  regard  very 
complacently  their  desolate  buildings  and 
dreary  walks,  the  rude  reign  of  troops, 
whom  they  do  not  yet  regard  as  country- 
men, and  the  other  marks  of  their  humi- 
liating incorporation  with  a  little  State. 
Many  of  the  nobles  cling   to  the  dreary 
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dignity  of  the  old  residence,  instead  of 
mixing  freely  in  the  gaieties  of  the  capital 
of  their  new  Sovereign.  These  lively  jea- 
lousies extend  to  all  classes,  and  are  aggra- 
vated by  continual  little  preferences  and 
favors  shewn  by  the  Grand  Duke  to  his 
capital  and  residence.  The  Grand  Duke 
consequently  appears  to  enjoy  very  little  of 
the  affection  of  his  new  subjects.  The  towns- 
people complain  of  his  thoughtlessness  and 
indifference,  and  his  submission  to  favorites 
at  Carlsruhe,  who  extort  any  privileges  by 
importunity  and  intrigue.  AH  the  little 
Princes  seek  to  advance  the  splendor  of 
their  residences  by  immunities  to  persons 
who  build  houses,  &c.;  but  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  goes  the  arbitrary  length 
of  contributing,  besides  wood,  one-third 
of  the  expense,  which  he  of  course  draws 
from  the  public  revenue.  The  taxes  are 
now  very  heavy,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Manheim  naturally  complain  that  while 
their  own  town  declines  in  population,  they 
are  thus  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
tension of  Carlsruhe. 

The  commerce  of  Manheim  is  quite  in- 
considerable ;  and  the  little  that  it  has  suf- 
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fers  severely  from  the  separation  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  ircmi  "Worms  to 
Weisenberg,  the  frontier  of  France,  has 
been  given  by  the  politicians  of  Vienna  to 
Bavaria.  This  patch  of  territory  is  totally 
unconnected  with  the  kingdom  to  which 
it  is  assigned.  His  Bavarian  Majesty 
probably  procured  it,  as  comprising  his  old 
patrimonial  State,  the  Duchy  of  Deux 
Fonts.  He  now  naturally  looks  with  a 
longing  eye'  on  Manheim,  and  his  old 
family  possessions  on  the  right  bank ;  but 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  has  refused  all 
his  propositions  of  purchase  or  exchange 
of  territory.  His  Majesty,  consequently, 
cannot  visit  his  possessions  on  this  side  the 
Rhine,  without  the  permission  of  passage 
through  the  kingdom  of  WirtembuFg  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden;  or  by  a  very 
great  detour  he  may  gain  them  through 
Baden  alone. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  is  divided 
into  circlei?  governed  by  resident  Directors, 
who  are  noblemen  of  some  consequence. 
Manheim  is  the  residence  of  the  Director 
of  the  Neckar  Circle,  and  also  the  seat 
of  the  Courts  of  Judicature,  of  the  first 
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and  second  instance,  to  one  or  the  other  of 
which  people  have  access  according  to  their 
birth.  The  laws  in  use  in  most  of  the  Ger- 
man States  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  are 
modifications  of  the  civil  code.  The  plead- 
ings and  process  are  conducted  in  writing 
by  Schreibers  or  Notaries ;  and  the  Judges 
examine  the  witnesses  and  pass  sentence 
on  criminals  in  private.  The  convicts  for 
capital  crimes  are  beheaded.  The  execution 
takes  place  out  of  the  town ;  and  if  it  is  for 
murder,  on  the  spot  where  the  crime  was 
committed.  The  sentence  is  generally  read 
to  the  criminal  in  a  public  place,  in  the 
town.  A  pause  of  a  few  minutes  follows, 
to  await  the  possible  arrival  of  the  Princess 
pardon ;  if  that  does  not  come,  the  bdtan 
of  justice  is  broken  before  the  prisoner — 
he  is  reconducted  to  prison,  and  the  next 
morning  to  the  place  of  execution,  accom- 
panied by  a  priest  of  his  religion.  The 
effect  o£  religious  counsels  is  often  how-- 
ever  defeated  by  the  absurd  custom  of 
granting  the  prisoner  in  his  last  hours  every 
thing  he  demands ;  he  consequently  often 
leaves  the  world  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  for  many  years 
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persisted  in  not  signing  a  warrant  of  exe- 
cution in  compliance  with  a  vow  of  mis- 
taken clemency  made  on  coming  to  the 
throne-  His  country  consequently  became 
"  the  needy  villain's  general  home''  for  all 
the  neighbourhood;  and  he  was  at  last 
induced  to  uphold  the  terrors  of  justice 
by  two  or  three  salutary  examples. 

We  rode  over  from  Manheim  to  Schwet- 
zingen,  an  ancient  country  palace  of  the 
Electors  Palatine,  with  a  garden  considered 
the  most  splendid  in  Germany,  and  not 
eclipsed  by  many  in  Europe,  The  whole 
road  for  three  leagues  from  Manheim  to 
Schwetzingen  is  one  stiff  and  stately  avenue 
of  tall  poplars.  The  palace  is  a  shabby 
desolate  building  without  any  traces  of 
magnificence.  The  entry  into  the  gardens 
through  an  archway  in  the  centre  of  the 
edifice,  is  however  very  striking.  The 
stately  alleys  of  limes,  the  broad  gravel 
terraces,  the  parterres,  the  fountains,  and 
the  statues,  present  themselves  all  at  once 
with  an  array  of  pompous  formality  which 
has  a  striking  efiFect.  The  garden  is  laid 
out  in  clossp  imitation  of  Versailles.  The 
balustraded  terrace— the  long  central  vista 
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— the  great  basin  with  five  fountains,  Arion 
standing  on  the  dolphin's  back  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  leaden  swans  with  children  riding 
on  them  floating  around — the  thick  bosquets 
with  their  Grecian  temples  and  groupes  of 
statuary,  are  all  executed  after  the  great 
model  of  this  style  of  artificial  state  and 
splendor.  The  gardens  are  of  course  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  their  prototype — but 
on  the  whole  they  are  a  very  splendid  and 
costly  imitation,  with  nothing  diminutive 
or  ^^e^^mn  in  their  ornaments  and  dispo- 
sition. The  classical  temples,  the  artificial 
rocks,  and  the  fine  marble  statues,  many 
of  which  have  considerable  merit,  are 
really  such  as  one  might  imagine  adorning 
a  sequestered  grove  near  the  Tiber  instead 
of  the  Rhine.  Even  the  Pan,  playing  his 
syrinx  on  a  rugged  rock,  from  which  a 
fountain  is  dripping,  at  the  end  of  a  cool 
grassy  alley,  is  so  wdl  executed,  that  an 
Arcadian  dream  could  not  be  better  em- 
bodied. The  Temple  of  Apollo  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  many  in  the  garden, 
In  following  one  of  the  walks  in  the  thick 
wilderness  which  covers  the  sides  of  the 
garden,  and  happily  conceals  its  limits,  you 
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come  to  an  open  grassy  space  inclosed  by 
thick  shrubs.     In  the  middle  is  a  large  turf 
basin  adorned  with  sphinxes,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  you  are  struck  by  the  light, 
graceful,  open  temple,  placed  on  a  lofty 
rocky  elevation,  with  the  statue  of  the  god 
holding  his  l3rre  in  the  middle — ^the  clear 
blue    sky  and  the   thick  foliage  of   tije 
grove  appearing  through  the  temple   on 
die  other  side.    The  effect  is  classical  and 
beautiful — not  however  to  be  compared  to 
the  beauty  of  the  rocky  Baths  of  Apollo 
at  Versailles.     Against  the  rock,  under  the 
temple,  two  Naiads  of  white  Carrara  marble 
recline,  pouring  from  an  urn  a  fountain 
which  flows  down  a  cascade  of  steps  into 
a  basin  below.     On  each  side  of  the  cas- 
cade, steps  lead  up  to  the  temple,  the  round 
dome  of  which  is  supported   by  simple 
Ionic  pillars.      On   the  last  visit  of  the 
£mperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  a  play  was 
represented  on  this  spot,  in  the  open  air — 
the  great  basin,  now  empty,  was  converted 
into  the  pit,  with  benches  for  the  illustrious 
guests,  ajid  a  stage  erected  in  front  of  the 
temple.    The  whole  grove  was  brilliantly 
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illuminated,  and  the  effect  was  described 
to  me  as  highly  beautiful. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  many 
other  temples,  baths,  ruins,  fountains,  obe- 
lisks, &c.  which  embellish  the  gardens. 

One  of  the  most  curious  is  the  Turkish 
Mosque — an  elaborate  imitation  of  an 
Oriental  edifice,  the  tall  minarets  of  which, 
rising  above  the  trees  of  the  garden,  form 
a  striking  object  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  mosque  stands  in  an  oblong  square 
court,  surrounded  by  a  low  Arabian  co- 
lonnade. The  main  building  is  an  eastern 
temple,  crowned  by  a  cupola  with  a  lofty, 
thin,  minaret  tower  on  each  wing.  Over 
the  entrance,  as  well  as  on  the  portal  of  the 
court  are  inscribed,  in  German,  a  variety 
of  wise  apothegms  from  the  Koran.  I^e 
interior  is  rich  in  Arabesque  ornaments, 
inscriptions,  and  further  Oriental  proverbs ; 
and  the  keeping  of  the  whole  structure,  on 
which  much  expense  and  labour  have  been 
lavished,  is  perfect,  as  far  as  one  can  judge 
who  has  never  set  foot  ih  a  Turkish  capital. 
The  splendid  «  Karl  Theodor,"  was  the- 
main  author  of  the  beauties  of  Schweteingen 
— and   the  old  ragged  gardeners,  whose 
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huge  rusty  cock'd  hats  were  the  only  re- 
maining vestige  of  their  quondam  conse- 
quence, recalled  his  name  and  his  golden 
days  with  affectionate  regret  Then 
669O60  florins  were  allowed  annually  for 
the  support  of  the  gardens — not  a  third 
part  of  that  sum  is  now  spent  on  them. 
The  consequence  is,  the  gaping  Tritons, 
the  Nereids,  the  Naiads,  and  the  Dolphins 
of  the  fountains,  have  a  complete  sinecure — 
and  are  not  even  refreshed  by  the  perio- 
dical acquaintance  with  their  native  ele- 
ment, which  they  enjoy  at  St.  Cloud  and 
Versailles.  The  elegant  specimens  of  sta- 
tuary, the  Galateas,  the  Apollos,  the  Satyrs, 
look  yellow  and  mossy.  The  red  leaves 
of  autumn,  which  were  beginning  to  strew 
the  ^amp  walks,  conspired  to  increase  the 
melancholy  air  which  characterises  these 
deserted  gardens — Perhaps 


**  Another  age  shidl  see  the  golden  ear 

Imbrown  the  slope  and  nod  on  the  parterre^ 
Deep  harvests  bury  all  that  pride  has  plann'd. 
And  laughing  Ceres  re-assume  the  land.' 


tp 


You  will  naturally  wonder  why  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  leaves  these  splendid  re- 
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sidences  of  Manheim  and  Schwetzingen 
to  fall  into  decay  while  he  entirely  resides  in 
his  snug  little  palace  of  Carlsruhe,  and  his 
small  country  seat  of  La  Favorite.  But 
without  observing  that  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  these  palaces  and  gardens  would 
be  very  disproportionate  to  the  Grand 
Duke's  treasury,  it  may  be  observed  that 
Versailles,  St.  Germains,  and  Fontainbleau 
are  in  the  same  manner  deserted  for  the 
more  snug  and  habitable  comforts  of  St. 
Cloud,  Compiegne,  and  La  Bagatelle.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Princes  as  well 
as  subjects  have  begun  to  discover  that 
these  seats  of  magnificence  and  osten- 
tation are  not  always  the  abodes  of  com- 
fort and  real  enjoyment— and  that  Sove- 
reigns of  the  greatest  real  splendour  in 
these  days  like  to  curtail  the  inconvenient 
pomp  of  their  thrones,  and  to  imitate  in 
many  respects  the  Horatian  ease  and  sim- 
plicity of  private  Hfe. 
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I  will  prophesy,  he  comes  to  tell  ut  of  the  players. 


I  CANNOT  say  that  I  have  found  the  Ger- 
man Theatre  a  resource  totally  devoid  of 
heaviness  and  ennui — but  to  go  three  times 
ft-week  is  necessary  to  avoid  being  set 
down  for  a  Goth  without  taste  or  feeling. 
The  Germans  have  a  passion  both  for 
music  and  the  drama.  The  Theatre  at 
Frankfort  is  the  largest  I  visited — ^those  of 
Stutgard  and  Manheim  the  handsomest: 
and  the  opera  at  Darmstadt  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  exhibitions  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental science  and  fitness  of  costume 
and  scenery  which  exists  in  Germany.  A 
splendid  TTieatre  has  little  advantage  over 
a  homely  one;  for  both  are  involved  in 
a  dreary  twilight,  which  half  conceals  the 
living  as  well  as  (he  inanimate  ornaments. 
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With  the  exception  of  those  on  ^  dtage^^ 
a  large  dim  cluster  of  lamps,  suspended 
from  the  roof,  is  the  onlv  source  of  illu- 
minationf  in  the  house.  This  is  said  to' 
hei^tea  the  contrast ;  and,  by  giving  an 
undivided  attraction  to  the  brilliant  stage,' 
to  render  illusion  more  complete.  The 
Grermans  prefer  this  advantage  to  the  gay 
spectacle  of  a  crowded  and  glittering  aM^ 
dience. 

The  Opem  is  genei^y  the  main  aittnu^ 
tioB  in  a  Gemian  Theatre.  At  iStie  little' 
Courts  an  ovder  for  a  favourite  Opera  is 
issued  m  oompUment  to  a  distinguished 
visitor ;  and  a  person  who  omits  attending 
that  on  a  Sunday  evening  is  considenMl> 
by  the  fashionable  circles,  as  a  being 
beyond  all  accounting  for.  These  enter-* 
tainmenta  sometimes  unquestionably  afibrd 
a  high  treat.  The  instrumental  music  is* 
carried  ix>  a  high  pitch  of  excellence :  the 
orchestra  picked,  aBsorted,  trained  to  per^ 
fectiOB  by  laborious  practisings,  and  led 
by  musicians  of  profound  skill  and  science. 
When  die  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse^s  adtni* 
rable  band,  dressed  in  their  simple  unifevm^ 
struck  up  the  overture  of  Tancred,  on  tile 
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jour  de  Saint  Louis j  the  effect  was  like  one 
full  instrument  of  varied  power  and  tone — 
the  sounds  came  forth  with  an  electrical 
rapidity,  and  the  grand  passages  burst  from 
the  orchestra  with  a  unity  and  a  force  that 
I  never  heard  surpassed.  The  whole  re- 
presentation, for  its  exquisite  music,  the 
scenery,  the  costume,  the  taste  and  splen- 
dour of  every  accessory,  is  a  delightful 
dramatic  treat.  But  the  true  German  ' 
connoisseurs,  I  think,  have  too  often  a 
passion  for  grand  scientific  compositions, 
—gorgeous  displays  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  art— in  which  one  is  stunned  with 
the  noisy  triumphs  of  the  orchestra,  and 
iminteresting  masterings  of  difficulties, 
which  serve  only  to  shew  how  far  the 
professor's  skill  and  his  pupils'  accuracy 
can  go.^ — ^This  suits  a  German  better  than 
an  English  audience..  The  former  are 
quite  as  much  learned  connoisseurs  as 
warm  admirers.  The  taste  of  the  latter  * 
for  music  (which  by  the  bye  I  do  not  think 
remarkable  either  for  its  purity  or  its  ar- 
dour) consists,  such  as  it  is,  in  feeling, 
without  science.  If  an  air  is  pretty  or 
touching,  or  is  thought  to  be  so*— no  matter  - 
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who  composed  it,  or  whether  it  is  easy  or 
difficult,  simple  or  scientific — ^it  becomes 
an  encored  favourite  of  the  galleries,  and 
is  served  up  in  half  a  dozen  shapes.  But 
a  German  Theatre  is  half  composed  of 
musicians,  whose  gratification  depends  in 
a  great  degree  on  the  difficulty  of  the 
music,  and  the  correctness  of  the  execution 
— to  whom  it  seems  to  be  rather  a  pleasure 
of  the  ear  than  of  the  feelings.  I  never 
heard  a  German  audience  touched  and 
electrified  by  a  passionate  tone,  or  a  melt- 
ing air ;  but  I  have  heard  half  a  Theatre 
shudder  with  one  accord,  as  if  their  teeth 
were  set  on  edge,  at  the  slip  of  a  note  in 
a  difficult  passage.  It  is,  perhaps,  owing 
to  the  same  difierence  of  their  feeling  for 
music  that  they  never  encore  what  pleases 
them.  The  pleasure  of  the  connoisseur  is 
cold  and  regulated :  that  which  centres  in 
feeling  alone,  however  little  guided  by 
taste,  will  occasionally  overflow  with  bois- 
terous testimonials  of  approbation.  When 
I  asked  the  reason  of  this  custom,  I  was 
told,  that  to  encore  would  derange  the 
orchestra  and  perplex  the  singer. 
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I  have  been  surpm^  to  see  the  classical 
pieces  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Lessing,  so 
Twely  on  the  stage.  In  the  north,  where 
llr^atufe  is  snore  cuUivate^  I  understand 
they  ajne  oiPtcsier  r^cesent^d:  but  jthe  cofn« 
plaint  in  Germany  \^  ^e  .SQ^ioe  as  in  ]SjDg« 
I^oid-Mhe  old  ureterans  are  driven  off  by 
qp^kling  modeprn  melo-dramatists.  Iffiand^ 
ip4H>  died  recently,  was  the  lasjt  celebi'9'ted 
tragedian ;  aad  he  has  left  no  worthy  sue-* 
eessor.  Spiectacles  and  irregular  pieces  are 
Rowing  the  favourite  £3od  of  the  public — 
^^ j^ieces  chevakresques^  dam  le^ueUeBy'  ^ 
Schiegel  characterises  th^m,  *^  U  riy  a  de 
tkiUmre  que  ks  nam  propter  et  les  accessairef, 
de  Ifi  chfivakrie  que  ks  ca9que$9  les  bimdurs^ 
et  ks  IpieSj  et  du  moyen  Age  que  la  rudessfi—^ 
VHfis  Qt^  tou$  k9  sentimens  aout  aym  mpdernes 
que  miigm^''  You  see  how  deep  they  hay^ 
goije  m  the  system  irf  extraordinary  stijnij- 
lants  to  curiosity,  fipm  ihi^  0qa^8trian  pi^e 
a^Manhieim* 

Thp  bebaviour  and  ma^n^s  of  a  Gerna  W 
audience  aye  not  calculated  U>  enlit^fl  ^f 
g0per^  glopmy  character  pf  the  hftuse.^-r 

An  unruf8«d  stillness  pervades  all  qnarters 


-^no  one  seems  above  half  occupied,  and 
not  quite  sure  whether  they  are  amused*-^ 
The  applauses  are  feeble  and  rare— and  I 
never  witnessed  the  indecorum  of  A  hiss. 
Madame  de  Stael  mentions,  that  they  re^ 
served  their  applauses  expressly  for  the  end 
(I  have  not  generally  observed  this) — and 
that  Schroder,  a  great  actor,  thought  ihid 
silence  the  greatest  compliment  that  could 
be  paid  him«  The  compliment  appears  to 
me  very  equivocal,  and  quite  as  likely  to 
result  from  cold  appreciation  as  from  the 
eagerness  of  attentive  admiration. 

The  theatre^  which  forms  part  of  the 
household  of  a  courts  is  naturally  the  so^M 
of  a  decorum  doubly  grave  and  impede* 
trable.  The  royal  box  and  the  guards^ 
jointly  keep  strict  order.  The  pit  and 
boxes  are  obliged  to  suspend  their  admira* 
tion,  in  order  not  to  anticipate  the  signal 
of  applaiiBe  from  the  Royal  Critics.  *•  ITiat 
would  hang  every  ttother^s  son  of  them,'' 
as^  Bottom  says.  Lest  tiie  spirit  of  courts 
tiership  should  not  be  equally  potent  among 
the  )ess  elevated  part  of  the  audience,  t^ey 
are  tau^t  the  duties  of  i^^ce  and  respect 
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in  a  style  better  adapted  to  their  capacities 
— by  tall  grenadiers  stationed  in  all  parts  of 
the  house. 

I  will  conclude  this  epistle  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  traveller's  rencontre^  not  un- 
connected with  the  subject  of  the  drama. 
Chance  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing, for  a  party  of  German  friends,  the 
gratification  of  some  English  recitations 
by  one  of  the  first  ornaments  of  our  stage, 
whom  I  accidentally  fell  in  with  on  his 
travels.  The  Hereditary  Princess  of  Hesse, 
who  would  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity, 
was  unfortunately  absent ;  and  the  Grand 
Duchess,  who  had  no  small  curiosity  to 
see  a  man  with  whose  name  she  was 
familiar,  was  prevented  by  some  court 
etiquettes,  which  in  Germany  are  insur- 
mountable. The  hero  of  our  scene  was, 
however,  received  with  a  flattering  cordi- 
ality by  a  large  circle  of  the  noblesse; 
amongst  whom,  his  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  soon  placed  him  at  ease. 
Several  individuals,  having  some  knowledge 
of  the  language,  he  good-naturedly  com- 
plied with  a  general  wish  to  witness  some 
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specimens  of  his  talents.  We  selected  a 
scene  from  Shylock,  the  soUloquy  in  Ham- 
let, and  the  scene  between  Hamlet  and  his 
mother;  the  two  last  of  which  were  familiar 
to  some  in  English,  and  to  many  m  the 
German  translations.  The  gratification  was 
novel  to  the  whole  jiarty;  and  their  as- 
tonishment and  admiration  surpassed  my 
expectations.  Those  whose  knowledge  of 
the  language  enabled  them  to  follow  the 
reciter,  were  charmed  with  the  power  and 
melody  of  his  voice,,  the  beauty  of  his 
enunciation,  and  the  variation  and  justness 
of  his  emphasis;  while  all  admired  his 
changing  expression  of  face,  his  noble 
figure,  and  the  graceful  ease  of  the  little 
action  with  which  he  embeUished  his  de- 
livery. The  scene  in  the  closet,  from 
Hamlet,  produced  particular  effect..  The 
actor  grew  warmer  as  he  proceeded  with 
the  pathetic  dialogue  between  Hamlet  and 
his  Mother — the  tears  came  into  his  eyes — 
his  voice  faltered  out  the  reproaches  of 
Hamlet — he  gave  the  comparison  of  the 
pictures  with  a  beautiful  effect— and  when 
he  came  to    Hamlet's  discovery  of  the 
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ghost,  and  started  up  from  the  sofa  on 
which  he  sat,  with  his  hands  raised  and  his 
eyes  fixed,'  a  stir  of  astonished  gratification 
ran  through  the  room.     The  instant  the 
recitation  was  finished,    the  Prince   and 
those  who  had  best  understood  it  thronged 
round  him  to  express  their  admiration  and 
thanks.     Many  assured  me  they  had  not 
conceived  it  possible  to  be  interested  and 
even  touched  by  a  recitation  in  a  language 
they  understood  so  imperfisctly.     No  one 
had  ever  heard  it  so  clearly  enunciated,  or 
comprehended  so  easily  before.    The  ex- 
cessive simplicity  and  nature  of  his  manner 
most  surprised  them— coupled  as  it  wad 
with  a  dignity  perfectly  easy  and  habitual. 
When  he  took  up  the  book  and  went  oA 
with  a  few  conversational  sentences,  witii 
the  same  ease  with  which  he*  had  ji»t  been 
talking,  the  unintended  compliment  paid 
him  was : — *'  Why  he  reads  just  as  if  he  was 
conversing.**    The  occasional  playfdneM 
and  arch  levity  of  manner  which  he  intro- 
duced in  some  passages,  much  struck  his 
audience.    When  he  made  use  of  a  jocular 
familiarity,  in  the  famous  scene  in  Shyk)cfc, 
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a  lively  French  Countess,  who  did  not 
understand  a  syllable  of  the  language,  said 
to  me—"  II  rit  avec  tant  de  bon  cosur  qu'il 
me  fait  rire  aussi  malgri  moi" — The  wann- 
est admirer  could  not  have  paid  him 
happier  compliment. 
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And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine. 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these. 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 


BTROH. 


Crossing  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Manheim 
into  modem  Bavaria,  we  proceeded  across 
the  fertile  flat  towards  Worms.  A  few  Ba- 
varian troops,  in  their  handsome  skj-blue 
uniforms,  quartered  in  the  little  fortified.  tSte 
du  pont  on  the  opposite  side,  reminded  one 
of  the  new  masters  of  this  ci-devant  portion 
of  the  French  Empire.  The  straggling 
hamlets  along  the  road  side,  with  their  Utde 
white  cabins,  were  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  dirty  walled  towns  on  the  other 
side  the  river,  in  the  intervals  between 
which  you  never  see  a  house.  Some  of  the 
peasants,  who,  instead  of  the  light  waggons, 
were  driving  carts  with  one  enormous  ox 
in  the  shafts,  appeared  to  speak  a  more 
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Frenchified  German.  If  you  asked  the 
way,  they  repUed — "  Es  geht  immer  toujours 
fort;''  and  for  walkings  they  use  prome-' 
niren^  instead  of  the  true  German  spatzieren. 
Many  of  them  speak  a  bad  French ;  and 
we  met  with  one  or  two  raw  young  pea- 
sants, with  a  half-military  look,  who  had 
served  in  the  French  army,  and  acquired 
just  enough  of  the  language,  and  that  viva- 
city it  imparts  to  appear  fairly  denationa- 
lized, and  resemble  neither  Frenchmen  nor 
Germans. 

Frankenthal  was  the  only  town  before 
Worms.  It  is  a  bustling  lively  place,  com- 
municating by  a  canal  with  the  Rhine,  and 
presenting  some  tracer  of  the  active  trad- 
ing industry  which  a  rich  colony  of  French 
and  Dutch  refiigees  formerly  gave  to  it. 
One  of  its  chief  manufactories  was  con- 
verted by  the  French  government  into  a 
great  miagazine  of  mendicity  for  the  de- 
partment of  Mont  Tonnerre — a  curious 
illustration  of  the  descent  from  commerc  ial 
opulence  to  beggary,  which  an  exclusively 
varlike  system  will  often  produce. 

It  was   quite  dark  when  we  reached 
Worms.    Arriving  late,  and  without  equi^ 
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page^  tbe  fat  landlord  oS  the  ina  replied  to 
our  enquiry  for  beds  with  a  sOrutinisiDg 
look  and  a  demand  for  a  passport^  U3t  as 
the  host  of  an  English  public-house  would 
laake  a  similar  demaad  of  a  travelling  tar 
ivith  one  arm,  begging  hisr  way  to  Port*- 
mouth.  Our  passports,  for  which  we  had 
irardy  had  occasion  in  Germany,  were  un<^ 
lukily  sent  forward  with  our  trunks;  and 
the  statement  of  tliis  iaet  was  followed  up 
by  a  brisk  refusal  of  alt  accommodatioai 
from  the  dainty  host  of  the  White  Horse. 
I  kneit  the  relenting  chcuractei"  of  a/  Ger- 
man landlord's  dignity  too"  wdl  tb  be  dis*^ 
mayed ;  and  as  Worms  was  now  a  garrison 
town  of  the  Grand  Duke  o£  Hesse,  I  mea^ 
tioned  the  names  of  several  dignitaries  of 
the  Court  and  army,  with  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  intimacy,  and  whom  I  now  founds 
invaluaUe  friends.  The  applicatidn  took 
instantaneous  eflSect  oa  the  haughty  proprie- 
tor of  the  White  Horse ;  tiaiougb>  not  to  let 
himself  down  too  abruptly  from  his  stately 
elevation^  he  at  first  only  condescended  t&r 
reply  rather  gruffly—"  D^rm  kommt  sie 
platis  mhmenj'  "  then  you  may  t*ke  a 
place :  ^  but  his  subsequent  attentions  and 
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polite  preventings  of  our  wishes  at  supper, 
where  he  assigned  us  the  place  of  honor, 
proved  that  our  titled  acquaintances  had 
happily  removed  all  his  primd  facie  preju- 
dices against  pedestrians  without  passports. 
During  supper,  which  took  place  in  the 
dirty  dark  saloon,  (for  every  thing  is  dirty 
and  dark  at  Worms,)  a  fat  stately  dame 
played  us  some  languishing  airs  on  a  twang- 
ing harpi  the  melody  of  which  seemed  en- 
tirely lost  on  the  Hessian  officers,  who  were 
smoaking,  drinking  beer,  and  playing  at 
drafts  at  a  table  just  by.  A  hardy  chasseur, 
in  his  green  hunting  dress,  who  came  in  late, 
was  devouring  a  savoury  German  salad,  a 
not  very  delicate,  but  by  no  means  unpa- 
latable olio  of  potatoes,  fish,  anchovies, 
lettuce,  &c. ;  and  the  soft  strains  of  the 
lady  were  soon  driven  to  give  place  to  the 
mirth  and  loud  narrations  of  these  ncrisy 
guests. 

Worms,  which  from  the  days  of  the  old 
Frankish  Kings  who  had  a  palace  there,  to 
those  of  Luther  and  the  Refornmtiont  was 
the  scene  of  Royal  Residences,  brilliant 
Champs  de  Mai^  and  solemn  diets  of  the 
empire,    is    now   a   mouldering  mass  of 
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meanness  and  desolate  decay — like  Ma- 
yence,  only  enlivened  by  a  garrison  of 
Hessian  troops.  The  final  blow  to  its  conse- 
quence was  its  devastation  by  the  French 
in  1689.  Of  its  30,000  inhabitants,  not 
more  than  5000  remain-r-and  its  com- 
merce, which  distinguished  it  among  the 
Hanseatic  cities,  is  now  confined  to  the 
wine  made  from  its  celebrated  vineyards, 
and  the  tobacco  it  grows  and  manufactures. 
The  Cathedral,  a  massy  ponderous  Gothic 
edifice,  commenced  in  the  eighth  century, 
is  an  interesting,  but  dreary  vestige  of  gran- 
deur.— ^The  bare,  dismantled  walls  of  the 
interior,  with  its  falling  pinnacles  and  orna- 
ments, and  the  wretched  desolation  of  the 
houses  of  tlie  Chapter,  give  it  a  melancholy 
deserted  air.  It  has  neither  statues,  pic- 
tures, nor  any  other  objects  of  interest;  but, 
seen  from  a  distance,  its  lofty  nave  and  four 
steeples  rise  with  an  imposing  grandeur  in 
the  level  plain  of  the  Rhine. 

Pictures  of  Luther  and  his  venerable 
friends  and  coadjutors  are  exhibited  in  the 
booksellers'  windows;  and  the  Lutheran 
Church  contains  a  fresco  painting  of  the 
Reformer  appearing  before  the  assembled 
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Diet — a  mere  modern  manufacture^  jiut 
up  since  the    re-building  of  the   chimjh 
after  the   destruction  in  1689)    and  pos- 
sessing no  interest    or   merit.      Winding 
through    the    dark    narrow  streets,    and 
passing  the  soHd  decayed  ramparts,    we 
left  the  old  city  by  the  road  towards  May- 
ence.     Just  out  of  it  on  the  right,  stands 
the  Gothic  monastery  of  Liebe  Frauy  (the 
Dear  Virgin,)   surrounded  by  littJe  inclo- 
^ures  of  Tines,  in  which  the  peasants  were 
busily  engaged  in  the   Vendanges.      The 
wine  pradaeed  in  this  little  spot  is  one  of 
the  choicest  in  the  country,  and  known  by 
the  name  ttf  Uebfraum  Milch  (the  Virgin^s 
Milk) :  but  a  peasant  in  dirty  boots,  whom 
I  satr  treading  out  the  juice  from  a  tub  of 
grapes,  did  not  give  me  the  most  exquisite 
idea  of  (he  process  of  producing  the  Vir- 
gin's Milk. 

We  er6BSeid  the  Rhine  in  a  fisherman's 
sh^op,so<netrhat  lower  down  to  Gemshdm, 
a  dirty  little  town,  famous  as  the  birth- 
pkce  of  Sch'affer,  the  celebrated  cot^npo- 
ftiry,  son-in-<law,  and  partner  of  Faust,  the 
eaiii^  printer,  and  found  ourselves  again 
at  Damsstadt  before  evetmg. 

F  F 
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The  society  of  the  Court  was  animated 
by  the  presence  of  some  interesting  guests 
— the  Ex-queen  of  Sweden,  with  her  son 
and  daughter  the  young  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess. The  beauty  of  the  Queen  gained 
for  her,  on  the  throne  of  Sweden,  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Helen  of  the  North ;  and 
her  character  had  been  described  to  me 
in  colours  that  excited  my  curiosity  to  see 
her.  This  gratification  I  enjoyed  at  an 
elegant  and  splendid  entertainment  given 
by  the  Hereditary  Princess  of  Hesse  to 
gratify  her  young  nephew  and  niece.  The 
Queen,  now  above  thirty  years  of  age,  still 
retains  that  interesting  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, which  is  the  best  part  of  beauty. 
Her  figure  is  slender  and  graceful ;  and  her 
delicate  complexion,  and  soft  grey  eyes, 
give  to  her  features  which  are  not  quite 
regularly  Grecian,  an  expression  of  femi- 
nine softness  almost  bordering  on  timidity. 
She  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  suf- 
fered much:  but  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  is  rather  that  of  pensive 
mildness  than  of  melancholy.  Her  features 
have  a  tone  of  quick  sensibility,  and  her 
mouth  in  particular  a  quick  delicate  mo- 
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bility  of  expression,  which  a  lady  happily 
described  to  me,  in  observing  that  the 
Queen  always  appeared  on  the  point  of 
smiling  or  weeping.  Her  manners  are 
remarkable  for  their  elegant  simplicity  and 
for  a  natural  frankness  and  affability.  Her 
Majesty  described  to  me,  with  the  most 
good-humoured  naivetSj  the  details  of  a 
perilous  sea-voyage  which  she  had  under* 
taken  from  Sweden,  in  which,  after  much 
danger  and  disaster,  she  was  obliged  to 
put  back  to  the  port  from  whence  she 
embarked.  Sweden  was  a  subject  which 
I  should  naturally  not  have  touched  upon 
myself:  but  Her  Majesty  seemed  to  speak 
of  it  without  painful  reminiscences.  She 
is  a  good  English  scholar,  and  spoke  with 
high  admiration  of  the  poems  .of  Lord 
Byron  and  Moore.  The  former  had  in- 
spired her  with  a  particular  interest ;  and, 
like  her  sister  the  Princess  of  Hesse,  she 
was  eager  to  know  aU  the  details  I  could 
give  her  concerning  the  poet.  She  pitied 
his  misfortunes;  and  at  once  lamented  and 
wondered  that  a  man^  so  highly  gifted  by 
fortune  and  by  nature,  should  live  a  vo- 
luntary exile  from  his  country,  and  write 
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m  a  tone  of  settled  melanchol  j  and  des- 
pondency. In  the  intervals  of  the  con- 
versations I  enjoyed  with  this  amiable  and 
illustrious  female,  she  would  frequently 
watch,  with  an  air  of  attentive  joy  and 
satisfaction,  the  gaiety  of  her  son  and 
daughter,  who  were  joining  in  the  waltz 
with  all  the  characteristic  ardour  of  their 
age  and  their  German  education.  The 
Princess  is  of  a  slender  delicate  figure,  not 
without  grace,  pleasing  in  her  manners,  and 
apparently  sensible  and  well-infdrmed.  The 
Pdnce,  a  tall  well-looking  youth  of  six-* 
teen,  simple  and  good-humoured,  with 
a  strong  resemblance  to  his  father,  is  now 
pursuing  his  education  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  under  the  care  of  a  re^ 
pectable  Swiss  governor.  This  gentleman, 
who  was^  enjoying  every  advantage  of  rank, 
youth,  and  fortune  in  his  own  country,  was 
induced,  by  an  activity  of  character  and 
a  zeal  to  serve  suffering  virtue,  to  under- 
take the  anxibus  task  of  the  Prince's  edu- 
cation. To  qualify  himself  for  his  under- 
taking, he  applied  himself  with  unwearied 
diligence  to  perfect  his  own  to  the  point 
which  he  conceived  indisp^saUe  for  tho 
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discharge  of  his  duty.     For  a  long  time  he 
found  his  task  laborious  and  appalling: 
but    the   young   Prince's   character  soon 
cheered  his  M>ours,  and  gradually  pro^ 
duced  a  warm   attachment   between    the 
tutor  and  his  pupil,  now   grown  into  a 
fondness  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
former  to  leave  his  charge,  even  for  a  few 
days,  without  regret  and  uneasiness.     The 
Queen  has  some  thoughts  of  sending  her 
son  to  an  English   University.      It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  young  Prmce 
is,  within  a  few  weeks,  of  the   same  age 
with  the  Prmce  Oscar,  the  son  of  Berna- 
dotte,  and,  at  present,  heir  presumptive  to 
the  throne  of  Sweden. 

Considering  all  circumstances,  the  young 
Prince  may  probably  indulge  some  distant 
hopes  of  ascending  the  throne,  from  which 
the  imprudent  heroism  of  his  father  and 
the  ambition  of  Napoleon  have  appa- 
rently excluded  him.  His  near  connection 
with  Russia,  and  the  principal  reigning 
houses  of  Germany,  the  love  of  the  Swedish 
aristocracy  and  part  of  the  people,  which 
his  family  unquestionably  enjoys,  may 
concur,  with  the  isolated  situation  of  the 
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expectant  Crown  Prince  among  the  legi- 
timate Sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  gromid 
such  a  hope.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania*  would  probably  be  the  period 
for  any  attempt  in  his  favour ;  and  if  thi& 
event  should  take  place  at  a  less  peaceful 
moment  than  the  present,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  far  the  connections  of  the 
family  might  exert  themselves  for  their 
fallen  relation.  Without  foreign  aid  the 
attempt  would  be  futile ;  for  Sweden  is  a 
military  kingdom,  and  Bemadotte  has  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  under  all  cir* 
cumstances,  his  talents  and  activity  would 
be  formidable  obstacles  to  the  views  of  the 
dethroned  family. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  military 
men  that  the  co-operation  of  the  Crown 
Prince  in  the  campaign  in  1813,  for  which 

*  This  event  has  taken  place  since  the  aboye  was  written. 
— The  tide  has  not  been  taken  at  the  flood  by  the  exiled 
family.  Bernadotte  is  safely  seated  on  the  throne.  His 
consort,  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  has  been  graciously  received 
by  Louis  XVIII. — ^while  poor  Gustavus  has  been  invested, 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Basle ;  and  his  amiable  son 
may  perhaps  be  consoled  by  his  Imperial  uncle  by  the  Go* 
vernorship  of  Finland,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  his 
ancestors. 
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he  was  so  liberally  paid  at  the  expense 
of  the  Norwegians,  was  by  no  means  so 
satisfactory  as  has  frequently  been  sup- 
posed. His  military  talents  are  unques- 
tionable; and  it  could  only  be  his  luke- 
warm attachment  to  the  cause  for  which 
he  fought,  which  has  acquired  him,  among 
his  German  allies,  the  conmion  appellation 
of  General  Langsanij  i.  e.  General  Slow. 

Perhaps  the  most  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle to  the  hopes  of  the  excluded  family  of 
Sweden,  is  the  wild  and  inefficient  character 
of  the  exiled  Gustavus,  who  though  pos- 
sessing some  sparks  of  the  intrepid  fire 
of  Charles  XII.  in  his  veins,  is  as  unfit 
to  govern  as  the  proclamations  of  his 
intriguing  uncle  described  him.  The  same 
sanguine  temperament  which  lost  him  his 
throne,  has  now  converted  him  into  a  fana- 
tical Quixote — alternately  projecting  pil- 
grimages and  crusades,  and  relaxing  his 
stout  heart  before  the  first  pretty  baurgedse 
in  whom  his  imagination  sees  a  damsel  of 
romance.  His  Majesty  resided  for  some  time 
at  Frankfort,  where  his  inaptness  to  the 
prose  business  of  life  involved  him  in  a 
dispute   with    a    plain-dealing    merchant. 
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to  whom  a  case,  containing  the  crown 
and  regalia  of  Sweden,  was  consigned 
for  His  Majesty's  use.  The  m^chant  de- 
manded the  expenses  of  te-ai^portation; 
which  His  Majesty  thinking  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  pay  before  he  received  the 
packet,  &e  valuable  casket  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  remaining  with  the  merchant,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  a  French  diploma-^ 
tist  of  my  acquaintance,  who  from  pure 
good-nature,  and  in  spite  of  the  unseera- 
ingly  appearance  at  that  time  of  interesting 
himself  for  an  emigrant  Monarch,  exerted 
his  influence,  and  put  Gustavus  in  posses* 
sion  of  his  property.  The  King  opened 
his  treasures  in  presence  of  his  Mend  the 
ambassador,  who  was  th^st  representing 
Napoleon;  and  on  taking  out,  amongst 
other  things,  a  miniature  of  Louis  XVIII, 
asked  him,  probably  undesignedly^-**  i« 
reconnoissez  vaus?''  to  which  the  wary 
Frenchman  promptly  and  cautiously  replied 
— •*♦  Je  k  connois/"  The  precious  cpotents 
of  the  packet  the  King  afterwards  swt, 
with  a  letter  of  admonition,  to  his  son* 
Basle  is  tfie  present  scene  of  His  Majsg)^  if 
explojits,  fropi  whence  he  sent  not  long  tigo 
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to  his  amiable  Queeo  a  sentence  of  divorce, 
procured  without  the  least  pretence  of 
blame  on  her  part  His  susceptible  heart 
lately  fell  into  the  chains  of  a  banker's 
beautiful  daughter,  whose  friends  were  not 
quite  pleased  with  the  nature  of  His  Ma* 
jesty's  attentions ;  and  his  proposal  of  a 
marriage  with  the  left  hand,  by  no  means 
satisfied  them.  The  Count  Gottorp,  how* 
ever,  persisted  in  his  overtures ;  and  at  last 
procured  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his 
chivalrous  propensities  in  a  single  combat 
with  his  fair  one's  uncle,  which  ended  with- 
out serioufi  damage  to  either  party.  The 
impression  of  the  banker^s  daughter  was 
not,  however,  efiace£^ble<  Caroline  used 
to  appear  to  him  in  visions  in  various 
attitudes  and  shapes— sometimes  strangely 
confounded  in  appearance  with  a  Princess 
of  Mecklenburg,  with  whom  His  Majesty 
had  once  hwa  on  the  point  of  ^  marriage. 

In  gentle  sonneU  he  for  Laura  pined. 
Soft  as  the  mumiHrs  of  a  weeping  spring, 

Whiflk  nrthlcM  fhn  iid  49  th^M  mumim  pind, 

Spi  er^  tJieir  deaths  tiok  awans  unheeded  sing. 

One  lucky  day  the  disconsolate  lover, 
partly  in  despair  of  success,  and  partly  on 
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the  strength  of  an  invitation  to  £ngland 
from  the  Prince  Regent,  took  resolution  to 
depart.    The  hour  arrived;  the  post-horses 
were  at  the  door,  and  the  royal  lover  ready 
to  step  into  the  carriage,  when  Caroline's 
little  lap-dog,   which  had    always    before 
been  rather  shy  of  His  Majesty^s  caresses, 
presented  itself  at  the  coach  door,  and  laid 
hold  of  his  coat.     This  had  too  much  the 
air  of  an  embassy  from  his  relenting  fair 
one  not  to  melt  at  once  the  King's  feeble 
resolution*    The  Prince  Regent's  invitation 
was  forgotten — ^the  post-horses  sent  away 
— and  the  romantic  Monarch  returned  to 
his  pursuit  with  his  courage  renovated  by 
the  lap-dog's  caresses.      Some  time  ago, 
advertisements  appeared  in  His  Majesty's 
name  in  the  German  papers,  announcing 
his  project  of  a  grand  crusade  to  Palestine, 
and  calling  on  all  chivalrously-disposed 
persons  to  enlist  under  his  banners.    This, 
however,  was  prematurely   and   surrepti- 
tiously  pubUshed.     The  pious  King  had 
merely  composed  one* of  the  same  nature 
with  a  view  to  publish  it,  and  shewed  it  to 
a  bookseller,  whom  h^  consulted  as  to  the 
publication.     The  man,  recollecting  the 
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heads  of  what  he  had  seen,  sent  them  to 
the  Hanau  Gazette,  the  Editor  of  which 
could  not  resist  publishing  so  tempting  a 
curiosity. 

Another  visitor,  who  adorned  rather* 
than  enlivened  the  Court  circles,  was  the 
Prince  Frederic  of  Hesse,  a  son  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  a  Marshal  in  the  French 
army.  His  fine  heroic  figure,  embellished 
by  the  uniform  of  a  French  Marshal,  was 
not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  languid 
elegance  of  his  conversation  and  the 
gloomy  turn  of  his  character.  The  Prijice 
has  passed  much  of  his  time  in  France  and 
Italy  among  Catholics  and  ecclesiastics, 
and  under  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
Pope.  Here  he  was  induced  to  change 
his  religion.  Though  a  young  man,  he  is 
now  a  zealous  Catholic  devotee,  without 
gaiety  or  life.  He  keeps  up  a  corres- 
pondence with  his  Holiness,  from  whom  he  . 
received  the  other  day  a  Latin  epistle,  full 
of  affection,  and  inviting  him  to  make  the 
Vatican  his  head-quarters  in  a  tour  he  is 
about  making  in  Italy.  His  Highness  has  . 
sanguine  hopes  of  receiving  a  Cardinal's 
hat  in  reward  for  his  zeal. 
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Chrisi's  coat  indeed  had  no  seam ;  but  the  Church's  vesture 
was  of  divers  colours.  . 

OVB  OP  THE  VATBEBf. 

The  memory  of  Lutber  appears  to  be  held 
in  great  and  general  veneration  among  the 
members  of  his  religion,     '^  Notre  Luther^'' 
"  Notre  grand  Luther^'  are  the  affectionate 
phrases  with  which  he  is  often  recalled.    A 
print  of  the  square  sturdy  champion,  often 
matched  by  one  of  Catharine  von  Bora  his 
spouse,    decorates    many  an  inn-parlour, 
and  is  rarely  wanting  in  the  houses  of  the 
pastors.     At  Worms  a  series  of  daubed  en- 
gravings, representing  various  scenes  in  bis 
life,  was  exhibited  on  the  booksellers'  coun* 
ters ;  his  hymns  are  sung  on  all  solemn  oc^ 
casions ;  histories  of  his  life  and  acts  are 
circulated  in  all  sizes^  and  adapted  to  all 
capacities ;  and  the  Lutheran  divine  rarely 
concludes  his  discourse  without  ^  aUusioa 
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to  his  great  prototype.  I  happened  to  be 
at  Darmstadt  on  the  31st  of  October,  the 
third  centennary  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  and  his  family  being  Lutherans,  (the 
Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  is  of  the  Reformed 
or  Calvinistic  religion,)  the  day  was  cele- 
brated with  much  ceremony  and  respect. 
It  was  far  more  strikingly  observed  than 
a  Sabbath;  for,  in  addition  to  the  closing 
of  shops  and  the  suspension  of  all  busi-* 
ness,  the  Protestant  ambassadors,  nobit* 
lity,  and  towns-people  made  a  more  con* 
scientious  point  of  attending  church  in 
their  best  equipages  and  uniforms.  The 
evening  of  the  SOQi  was  announced  by 
a  full  chorus  of  solemn  hynms  sung  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  of  the  Lutheran 
church;  and  the  31st  was  ushered  in 
at  day-break  by  a  repetition  of  the  same 
curious  but  impressive  cer^nony.  The 
hynms  were  of  a  simple  and  striking  melody, 
and  executed  with  great  skill  and  effect. 
At  ten  o'clock  the  whole  Courts  with  tlieir 
attendants,  en  grand  gtda^  proceeded  to 
the  great  church ;  the  Grand  Duchess  and 
her  kdies  of  faoDor,  except  one  fair  CathaUc, 
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who  of  course  did  not  assist  at  the  ceremony, 
occupying  the  grand  state-coach,  drawn  by 
eight  cream-coloured  palfreys,  ambling  in 
blue  velvet  trappings.  A  dusty  picture  of 
the  Reformer  was  removed  for  the  occasion 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  suspended 
in  the  churchy  adorned  with  wreaths  and 
flowers.  The  church  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess ;  the  Court  and  principal  nobility  oc- 
cupied the  galleries.  A  Te  Deum^  and 
some  fine  pieces  of  music,  concluding  with 
the  grand  hymn  called,  par  excellence j  "  Lu- 
ther's Hymn,''  were  admirably  executed  by 
the  orchestra  of  the  Court  Chapel,  accom- 
panied by  the  swelling  and  unanimous 
voices  of  the  congregation.  The  effect  was 
solemn  and  striking. 

An  additional  interest  was  given  to  the 
day  by  its  being  made,  in  many  States,  the 
first  public  recognition  of  the  new  union  of 
the  two  Protestant  sects^  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed — ^which  the  Duke  of 
Nassau  (in  order  to  prevent  differences  of 
religion  among  his  children,  himself  being 
a  Lutheran,  and  his  wife  of  the  Calvinistic 
Church)  has  been  the  first  to  decree,  and 
which  is  now  rapidly  spreading  through  the 
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Other  States.    In  Prussia  the  King  received 
the  sacrament,  for  the  first  time,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  United  Church.     The 
ritual  of  the  Holy  Supper  was  almost  the 
only  essential  diflFerence  in  the  worship  of 
the  two  religions.     The  new  "  Evangeli- 
cal   Christian  Church/'    as  it  is  named, 
most   scrupulously  unites  them.      In  the 
Lutheran  form,  small  wafers  are  deliver- 
ed whole  to  each  communicant : '  the  Re- 
formed,   in    more    violent    opposition   to 
the  CathoUcs,  use  slices  of  bread,  which 
are  broken   and  distributed.     Each  sect 
now  makes   a  slight    concession   towards 
alliance,    and    the    new    United    Church 
uses  a   large  Lutheran   wafer,    with    the 
Calvinistic    form    of   breaking    it.      The 
animosity  of  doctrinal  diflFerences,  which 
thirty  years  ago  denied  to  the  Reformed  at 
Frankfort  a  place  of  worship  in  the  town, 
though  the  Lutherans  were  upon  the  most 
friendly  tolerating  terms  with  their  Catho- 
lic neighbours,  having  now  subsided  into 
the  most  quiescent  apathy,  this  amalgama-r 
tion  of  forms  was  almost  all  that  remained 
to  be  done.     If  this  amity  of  spirit  had  not 
existed,  the  publication  of  edicts,  and  pre- 
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scription  of  forms,  would  indeed  be  use-- 
less :  but  it  is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the 
increased  liberality  of  ideas,  that  the  spirit 
of  linion  has  gradually  grown  up  between 
the  sects,  and  that  the  fotinal  jusM^n  was 
all  that  was  now  wanting. 

This  cordial  alliaiice  between  brother 
Jack  and  brother  Martin  is  not,  as  you 
may  suppose,  observed  by  brother  Peter 
without  considerable  heart-burnings   and 
Jealousies.     The  CathoUcs  have  exerted  all 
their  little  influ^ice  with  the  Protestant  go-* 
vemments  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way ; 
and  the  Grand  ChambtUan  of  the  Court  of 
Hesse,  a  sturdy  disciple  of  St  Peter,  WM 
obliged  reluctantly  to  obey  the  calls  of 
office,  and  attend  in  full  costume  at  the 
commemoratfon  with  the  Grand  Duchess. 
A  shrewd  French  CaHiotic  was  for  making 
the  union  more  perfect,  and  adked  me  if  I 
did  not  think  there  was  asi  mueb  aiffinity 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Catihoiks, 
as  between  the  LudKvati&  and  the  Re^^ 
formed;  and  therdbare  Idotat  a  union  h^* 
tweea  the  two  Jbrmer  was>  ne4^  less*  praxt^ 
trcaUdft  or  desnotbke^    i  couid  only  r^ly, 
that  it  remained  with  Aelni  to  effect  sndi 
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a  union  and  overstep  barriers  which  ap- 
peared to  him  so  unessential  by  turning 
Protestants.  The  two  Protestant  reli- 
gions are  as  yet  not  formally  united  by 
a  Grand  Ducal  decree  in  .  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse.  The  reigning  family 
consequently  received  the  sacrament  after 
the  old  form  :  but,  in  token  of  their  liberal 
views  on  the  subject,  the  Reformed  pastors 
were  admitted  to ,  assist  the  Lutherans  in 
the  ceremony.  An  appropriate  sermon 
was  preached  by  a  Lutheran  divine ;  and 
the  day  ended  with  such  rejoicings  among 
the  lower  orders  as  always  close  the  Sun- 
day— danqing,  smoking,  singing,  and  other 
kinds  of  conviviality.  Celebrations  propor- 
tionably  inferior  in  splendor  were  universal 
in  the  villages.  I  happened  to  visit,  the  day 
before,  the  pastor  of  a  cure  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  whom  I  had  studied  Ger- 
man. I  found  him  busily  engaged  in  su- 
perintending the  rehearsal  of  the  music  for 
the  commemoration.  An  excellent  band, 
chiefly  of  musicians  from  the  Residence, 
were  scraping  with  enthusiasm  at  desks  in 
the  chancel ;  and  in  a  Httle  rustic  church, 
with  a  dozen  deal  pews,  I  heard  some 
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noble  music  executed  in  a  style  which 
might  have  delighted  a  circle  of  connois- 
seurs. The  vocal  parts  were  performed  by 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  village, 
whose  strong  natural  voices  were  improved 
by  a  respectable  share  of  science.  Luther^s 
Grand  Hjmcm  concluded  the  concert.  The 
parson  was  ready  with  his  florid  discourse 
for  the  next  day,  which  he  shewed  me 
in  Ms.,  and  which  he  was  learning  by 
heart  with  rhetorical  emphasis,  according 
to  the  common  custom  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy. 

If,  according  to  Swift's  allegory,  it  was 
brother  Jack  who,  in  stripping  the  gold 
lace  from  Peter's  coat,  rent  tiie  cloth  itself, 
the  Lutherans,  in  their,  aversion  to  its  orna- 
ments, have  reduced  it  to  a  sort  of  Quaker- 
like drab  coloured  costume.  Their  form  of 
worship,  in  its  determined  simplicity,  ap- 
pears to  me  singularly  cold,  unimposing, 
and  phlegmatic.  It  has  much  of  the  bald 
plebeian  features  of  the  conventicle,  with- 
out any  of  the  fervour  which,  in  some  eyes, 
gives  these  so  truly  spiritual  a  character. 
It  is  a  meeting,  not  of  Methodists  prepared 
to  supply  with  zeal  and  fervour  the  absente 
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of  ceremony  and  pomp — ^but  of  good  orderly 
respectable  Germans,  addressed  by  a  heavy 
pastor  in  black,  who  prefers  the  burly  pomp 
of  rounded  mystic  moral  periods  got  by 
heart,  alike  to  the  argumentative  theology 
of  our  orthodox  divines,  and  the  off-hand 
raptures  of  our  inspired  tailors  and  cobblers. 
A  few  prayers,  without  regular  form,  much 
singing,  and  a  sermon,  form  the  solemnity. 
The  hymns  are  the  only  parts  of  the  service 
that  savour  at  all  of  earnestness;  and  the 
inspiration  is  here  quite  as  much  that  of 
musical  taste  as  of  devotion. 

Whether  the  variations  in  public  rites 
can  or  not  be  considered  as  at  aU  accoimt*- 
iftg  for  the  difference,  it  is  obvious  to 
every  observer  that  religion  has  much  less 
injiiieace  as^a  practical  principle  in  Ger- 
many than  with  us.  Our  sects,  and  schisms, 
and  controversial  theologians,  multiplied 
to  infinity,  of  themselves  prove  the  sxxpe^ 
rior  importance  which  we  attach  to  these 
momentous  matters.  With  the  exception 
of  Madame  Krudeoier,  the  peasant-prophet 
Ad^m  Miiller,  and  some  other  such  tStes 
ex9lfies^  ysxa.  rarely  hear  in  Germany  of  any 
who  erect  a  standard  for  themselves,  or 
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take  the  trouble  to  deviate  from  the  beaten 
track.  The  pastors  and  their  flocks  go  on 
tranquilly,  with' their  sermon  and  hymns  in 
the  morning,  their  pipe,  their  waltz,  or 
their  opera  in  the  Sunday  evening ;  and  no 
excessive  earnestness  or  spiritual  zeal  has 
as  yet  stimulated  the  one  or  the  other  to  an 
inquiry  whether  more  of  the  Sabbath  was 
not  intended  for  sacred  uses ;  whether  this 
pleasant  recreation  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
week  is  or  is  not  what  the  commandment 
intends  by  a  day  of  rest. 

The  Germans  are,  however,  too  deep^ 
feeling  a  people  to  be  totally  deficient  in 
religious  impressions ;  but  their  religion  in 
general,  like  their  sentimentand their  pas- 
sion, appears  to  me  rather  that  of  moods  and 
violent  temporary  affections— a  mounting 
of  the  head,  or  a  melting  of  the  soul,  on 
hearing  a  sermon,  or  being  struck  with  an 
event — rather  than  a  sober  feeling  of  practi- 
cal and  habitual  influence.  A  lady,  whose 
conduct  savoured  little  of  religion,  used 
frequently  to  shed  a  sincere  tear  of  feeling 
at  a  discourse ;  and  has  assured  me,  with 
great  fervour — "  Tout  ce  qui  tient  d  la  reli- 
gion me  penStre  au  cceur/* 
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That  the  forms  of  religion  are  as  much 
respected  as  they  are,  is  almost  miraculou'S, 
and  a  result  of  a  serious  sobriety  in  the  cha- 
racter of  people,  considering  the  entire  sepa- 
ration of  all  civil  consequence  from  religion 
and  its  ministers;  for  the  Lutherans,  in  their 
Anti-catholicisra,  run  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme in  the  organisation  of  their  hierarchy, 
as  much  as  in  the  character  of  their  wor- 
ship. Spiritual  pride  may  be  engendered 
by  too  much  of  the  pomp  of  Cardinals' 
hats,  croziers,  and  mitres :  but  ther«  is  a 
golden  mean,  which  it  is  desirable  to  hit, 
between  these  inflating  trappings,  and  the 
insignificance  of  a  church  of  poor  pastors 
without  dignity  or  consequence.  The  Ger- 
man pastor  is  not  only  so  entirely  below 
the  cast  of  nobility  as  to  rank  literally 
scarcely  above  an  upper  servant  in  the 
family  in  which  he  iff  tutor ;  but  the  hour^ 
geoisie  of  the  first  and  even  second  classes 
consider  themselves  in  every  respect  his 
superiors.  The  majority  of  pastors  are  the 
sons  of  low  tradesmen,  inn-keepers,  me- 
chanics, &c.  Their  cures  rarely  exceed 
100/.  per  annum ;  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber produce  between  20/.  and  50/.  To  at- 
tain these  appointments,  which  are.  in  the 
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gift  of  the  Prince,  they  are  obliged  to  study 
at  the  University,  and  to  extend  their  ac- 
quirements to  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  suf- 
ficient to  translate  the  Bible.  Being  edu- 
cated vastly  above  the  rank  they  hold  in 
society,  the  pastors  are  not  unfrequently 
discontented.  Society  affords  no  opening 
for  their  talents  or  acquirements.  The 
preachers  at  the  Court  Chapel  and  the 
members  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Board,  who 
manage  the  aifeirs  of  the  Church  in  many 
of  the  little  States,  are  at  the  summit  of 
ecclesiastical  consequence — ^but  in  society 
these  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  mere 
ciphers — and  a  Bourgeois  of  any  import- 
ance devotes  his  son  to  any  trade  or  any 
petty  provincial  office  under  Government 
rather  than  to  the  Church. 

As  far,  however,  as  I  am  competent  to 
judge,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  German 
pastors  are  a  race  of  exemplary,  industrious^ 
and  useful  men;  and  one  therefore  the 
more  regrets  that  the  influence  of  their 
virtues  is  not  enlarged  and  increased  by 
a  greater  affluence  and  temporal  conse- 
quence. You  remember  Burke^s  noble 
panegyric  on  the  respectability  of  our  own 
Church  Establishment.    "  The  people  of 
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England  know  how  little  influence  the 
teachers  of  religion  are  likely  to  have 
with  the  wealthy  and  powerful  of  long 
standing,  and  how  much  less  with  the 
newly  fortunate,  if  they  appear  in  a  man- 
ner no  way  assorted  to  those  with  whom 
they  must  associate,  and  over  whom  they 
must  even  exercise,  in  some  cases,  some- 
thinglike authority. — Our  provident  con- 
stitution has,  therefore,  taken  care  that 
those  who  are  to  be  censors  over  insolent 
vice  should  neither  incur  their  contempt 
nor  live  upon  their  alms-7nor  will  it 
tempt  the  rich  to  a  neglect  of  the  true 
medicine  of  their  minds.  For  these 
reasons,  whilst  we  provided  for  the  poor, 
and  with  a  parental  solicitude  we  have  not 
relegated  religion  (like  something  we  were 
ashamed  to  shew)  to  obscure  municipali- 
ties and  rustic  villages— No !  We  will  have 
her  to  exalt  her  mitred  front  in  Courts  and 
Parliaments.— We  will  have  her  mixed 
throughout  the  whole  mass  of  life,  and 
blended  with  all  the  classes  of  society/' — 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  views  did 
not  influence  the  foimders  of  the  German 
Protestant  Church. 
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LETTER    XXIX 


Mes  bords  sont  des  souverains  Ti^eable  sejosr^ 
lis  le  sont  des  plaisirs,  ils  le  sont  de  ramour; 
II  n'est  rien  de  si  doux  que  Fair  qu'on  y  respire,. 
Je  re^ois  leg  tributs  de  cent  fleuves  divers — 

RACIHIU 


We  embarked,  early  in  the  morning,  on 
board  the  Diligence  d'eau,  which  departs 
from    Mayence   for    Cologne— a    narrow 
comfortless  vessel,    in  which  the  passen- 
gers are  stowed,   with   an  assortment  of 
sundry  packages,  in  an  inconvenient  cabin* 
The  sun,  half  obscured  by  the  fogs  from 
the  river,  glared  forth  through  a  murky 
atmosphere,  burnishing  the  broad  smooth 
face  of  the  river,  and  giving  a  rich  and 
glowing  effect  to  the  scenes  from  which  we 
glided.     Cassel,  wiih  its  houses  and  light 
minaret  steeple,  stood  out  a  little  black 
promontory  in  the  wide  bed  of  liquid  fire, 
connected  by  the  dark  bridge  of  boats  with 
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the  venerable  red  towers  and  gloomy  build- 
ings of  Mayence.  It  is  at  Bingen  that  the 
fine  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Rhine 
commences — but  between  Mayence  and 
Bingen  the  country  has  all  the  charm  of 
luxuriant  fertility  and  a  niixed  and  rich 
cultivation. 

The  splendid  chateau  of  Biberich,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  ap- 
peared on  the  edge  of  the  river.  The 
Duchy  of  Nassau  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  fertile  territories  of  Ger- 
many. It  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  from  Cassel  opposite  Mayence,  to 
the  junction  of  the  river  Lahn  with  the 
Rhine  near  Coblentz — comprehending  the 
luxuriant  Rhingau,  Hochheim,  Johannis- 
berg,  Riidesheim,  and  all  the  other  genial 
spots  which  regale  with  pure  Rhenish  the 
bom  vivans  of  Europe.  Hochheim  stands 
on  a  sunny  elevation  on  the  Maine,  be- 
tween Frankfort  and  Mayence. — The  little 
town  is  surrounded  by  vineyards,  with 
scarcely  a  tree  to  obstruct  a  single  ray  of 
sun — ^but  the  choice  wine  of  the  place, 
which  every  Alderman  flatters  himself  he 
drinks,  is  produced  on  a  little  hill  of  about 
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eight  acres,  behind  the  ancient  deanery, 
which  seems  formed  to  court  the  sun,  and 
is  protected  by  the  town  from  the  north 
winds.  Each  acre  contains  about  4000 
vine  plants,  valued  at  a  ducat  each ;  and 
the  little  hill  produces,  in  a  good  year, 
about  twelve  large  casks  of  wine,  each  of 
which  sometimes  sells,  as  soon  as  made,  for 
1500  florins  (nearly  1 50/.).  Hochheim  was 
presented  by  Buonaparte  to  General  Kel- 
lerman. 

The  Duke  of  Nassau  is  an  active,  sen- 
sible, and  popular  young  Prince.  His  go- 
vernment is  well  organised,  and  his  state 
reckoned  very  prosperous.  He  h»s  little 
or  no  debt — the  freedom  of  the  press  exists 
in  a  high  degree  in  his  state — Wisbaden, 
his  capital,  is  the  place  of  publication  of 
the  BJieinische  Blatte^  one  of  the  most  libe- 
ral journals  of  Germany — and  a  national 
r^resentation  is  now  established  in  Nassau. 

Below  Biberich  the  Rhine  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wide  lake  ornamented  by 
two  long  green 'islands ;  after  passing  which, 
commences  the  famous  district  of  the 
Rhingau  (country  of  the  Rhine).  This 
Bacchanalian  paradise,  which  extends  on 
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the  right  bank  to  Lorrich,  several  leagues 
below  Bingen,  has  from  time  out  of 
mind  been  renowned  for  its  superior 
vines.  An  old  Carlovingian  King  first 
gave  it  to  an  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  rampart 
and  ditch,  some  remains  of  which  are 
still  visible  at  Biberich.  The  current  is 
here  very  slow ;  and  as  .  the  wind  was 
against  us,  and  the  ill-orgaiiised  boat  pre* 
sented  no  facilities  for  rowing,  we  glided 
leisurely  on  with  its  course.  A  bold  am- 
phitheatre  of  mountains  reared  their  woody 
majestic  heads  in  the  distance.  Nearer  to 
us  lay  the  fine  undulating  country  of  the 
Rhingau,  "  depressed  in  valleys,  protube* 
rant  in  hills,  and  diversified  by  a  thousand 
inequalities:"^  its  smmy  acclivities  and 
vine-covered  slopes,  spotted  by  white  coun* 
try  houses,  villas,  and  steeples--^villages  and 
ruined  convents  reposing  in  the  valleys — 
while  the  old  walled  towns  of  WallufF,  EU- 
feld,  and  Erbach  reared  their  Gothic  tur- 
rets immediately  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  •  At  some  distance  from  the  Rhine 
rose  the  Johannisberg  Mount — the  rival  of 
Hochheim— covered  with  a  rich  gard^i  of 
vines,  and  crowned  by  a  chateau  of  the 
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Prince  Mettemich,  originally  the  religious 
cloister  of  St.  John.  The  wine  produced 
here  is  the  dearest  and  most  precious  of  the 
Rhenish  wines.  The  Johannisberger  of 
the  vintage  of  1811,  called  Comet  Wine,  is 
certainly  the  nectar  of  the  German  grape. 
The  course  of  the  river  presently  ap- 
peared blocked  up  by  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains before  us  ;  but  on  arriving  at  Rude- 
sheim — a  busy  little  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  which  is  produced  the  famous 
Riidesheimer  wine — an  abrupt  turn  in  the 
river  presented  to  us  the  great  gulf  between 
rocky  mountains,  through  which  it  pursues 
its  course.  At  the  mouth  of  this  gulf  stands 
the  town  of  Bingen,  its  Gothic  spire  and 
mouldering  turrets,  embosomed  in  vine- 
yards. At  the  back  of  the  town  the  little 
river  Nah  pours  itself  impetuously  into  the 
Rhine.  Opposite  Bingen,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  rises  the  abrupt  bold 
mountain  of  Riidesheim — covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vineyard. — A  single  mouldering 
tower  stands  on  the  summit — the  last  ves- 
tige of  the  old  feudal  castle  of  the  valiant 
Knights  Bromser  of  Riidesheim.  Tradi- 
tion says,  that  one  of  these  knights,  on  re- 
pairing to  Palestine,  signalised  himself  by 
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destroying  a  dragon,  which  was  the  terror 
of  the  Christian  army.— -No  sooner  had  he 
accomplished  it,  than  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Saracens — and,  while  languishing 
in  captivity,  he  made  a  vow,  that  if  ever 
he  returned  to  his  castle  of  Kiidesheim,  he 
would  devote  his  only  daughter  Gisela  to 
the  church.  He  arrived,  at  length,  a  pil- 
grim at  his  castle,  and  was  met  by  his 
daughter,  now  grown  into  a  lovely  woman. 
Gisela  loved  and  was  beloved  by  a  young 
knight  from  a  neighbouring  castle — and 
she  heard  with  consternation  her  father's 
vow.  Her  tears  and  entreaties  could  not 
change  his  purpose.  He  threatened  her 
with  his  curse  if  she  did  not  obey ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  a  violent  storm,  she  precipi- 
tated herself  from  the  tower  of  the  castle 
into  the  Rhine  below.  The  fishermen  found 
her  corpse  the  next  day  in  the  river  by 
the  Tower  of  Hatto — and  the  boatmen  and 
vintagers  at  this  day  fancy  they  sometimes 
see  the  pale  form  of  Gisela  hovering 
about  the  ruined  tower,  and  hear  her  voice 
mingling  its  lamentations  with  the  mourn- 
ful whistlings  of  the  wind.  The  change 
of  scene    on  entering   the  gulf  between 
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Bingen  and  Riidesheim  is  instantaneous, 
grand,  and  imposing.  The  fine  open  ex- 
panse of  country  at  once  vanishes,  and  is 
succeeded  by  romantic  defiles  of  mountains 
'hemming  in  the  river,  doubling  the  impe- 
tuosity of  its  course,  and  more  than  *com*- 
pensating  for  the  cheerful  fertility  of  the 
scenes  we  had  passed,  by  their  wilder  and 
more  majestic  beauties.  This  style  of 
scenery,  alternately  rude  and  smiling,  awful 
and  lovely,  continues  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred miles,  till  at  Bonn  the  stately  river 
enters  the  vast  level  through  which  it  con- 
tinues its  course  to  the  sands  of  Holland 
and  the  sea. 

The  rugged  form  of  the  mountains  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Bingen,  and  the  im- 
mense sandy  flat  through  which  the  river 
has  wandered  before  •  almost  from  Scbaff- 
liausen,  have  given  rise  to  the  conjecture 
that  its  course  was  formerly  entirely  stop- 
ped here^when  its  waters  spread  them- 
selves in  a  vast  lake,  over  the  plain  romid 
Mainheim,Mayence,  Worms,  Spires,  F?ank- 
fort,  and  Darmstadt  Some  great  convul- 
sion of  nature  is  supposed*  to  have  opened 
to  them  the  narrow  passage  they  now  have 
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through  the  Rhingau  moiintains. — In  sup- 
port of  this  theory,  shells  and  fish-bones 
have  been  discovered  high  up  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  and  their  shape  has  be«i 
thought  to  present  vestiges  of  the  incursions 
of  waves.  The  same  tradition  has  arisen 
from  similar  features  of  scenery  on  the 
Elbe  near  Dresden,  and  on  the  entrance 
of  the  classic  Peneus  frbni  the  vast  plains 
of  Thessaly  into  the  vale  or  rather  the  rocky 
gulf  of  Tempe. 

Bingen  is  a.  considerable  little  town,  with 
an  old  Gothic  Church,  and  massy  turreted 
and  battlemented  ramparts.  A  neat  stone 
bridge  crosses  the  Nah,  which  flows  out  of 
a  romantic  valley,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  and  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia. 

The  motley  crew  of  the  boat,  as  little  in- 
teresting as  a;ny  collection  of  individuals  I 
ever  was  among,  ^11  turned  out  to  dine  at 
the  White  Horse,  at  Bingen,  a  little  inn  by 
the  river  side.  The  table-d'h6te  furnished 
us  with  the  usual  bill  of  fare  of  a  small 
German  inn^ — ^meagre  soup,  insipid  bouilHj 
made  palatable  by  pickled  cucumbers  and 
a  sort  of  small  strong  turnip  in  raw  slices 
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swimming  in  vinegar- — then  followed  a 
strong  acid  hash  of  hare,  sausages,  and  sour 
krout,  and  other  savoury  entremets^  sum- 
med up  by  the  invariable  joints  of  oily 
baked  mutton  and  veal — a  spit  being  a 
luxury  which  few  German  kitchens  afford. 
The  dessert  was,  as  usual,  clean  and  deli- 
cate, and  not  without  the  dainty  little  pile 
of  sponge  cakes,  which  are  never  forgotten 
in  the  dirtiest  inn  that  afifords  a  dinner. 
Though  in  face  of  the  rich  mountain,  the 
Riidesheimer  wine  was  not  so  good  as  we 
might  have  procured  at  a  hundred  miles 
distance. 

Some  of  our  crew  having  replenished 
their  pipes  to  take  a  digesting  puff  after 
dinner,  and  others  having  filled  ^their  poc- 
kets with  apples  and  grapes  to  munch 
away  the  ennui  of  gazing  at  the  fine  scenery, 
we  jumped  into  the  barge,  and  pushed  out 
into  the  stream.  In  a  few  moments  we 
were  floated  into  the  eddying  current  of 
the  famous '  Bingen  Loch — ^a  few  rocks, 
barely  concealed  by  water,  which  stretch- 
ing nearly  across  the  river,  leave  only  a 
small  channel  near  the  right  bank  deep 
enough  for  a  safe  passage.  Although  there 
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h  notiiing  formidable  in  the  appearance  of 
these  shallows,  they  have  caused  many 
serious  accidents.  A  Swiss  merchant  on 
board  assured  us  they  had  wrecked  a  large 
cargo  of  his  merchandise.  Our  fears  did 
not  prevent  our  observing  at  leisure  the  re- 
nowned Mowe  Tower--^  single  small  tower 
crumbling  in  ruins,  which  rises  on  a  soli- 
tary rock  in  the  middle  of  the  riven  It  is 
called  also  Hatto's  Tower— because,  ac- 
cording  to  tradition,  Hatto,  a  greedy  and 
oppressive  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  took 
refuge  here  from  the  persecuting  rats,  who 
avenged  the  cruelties  he  inflicted  on  his 
subjects — the  rats  followed  him  to  his  iso- 
lated retreat  and  devoured  him. — Mr. 
Southey,  as  you  recollect,  has  made  a  bal- 
lad of  the  story. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
luxuriant  richness  and  beauty  of  the  scenes 
we  now  passed.  The  mountains  rose  on 
each  side  immediately  from  the  margin  of 
the  river,  sometimes  in  rugged  rocky  masses, 
and  sometimes  in  more  round  and  regular 
slopes.  The  right  bank  is  far  more  fruitful 
than  the  left — for  several  leagues  from  Bin- 
gen^  its  range  of  mountains  is  one  rich  and 
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verdant  garden,  covered  from  the  summit 
to  tKe  base  with  the  light  green  verdure  of 
the  well- trained  vineyards — only  here  and 
there  interrupted  with  sterile  ridges  and 
masses  of  rough  black  rock,  whose  rude 
shapes  defy  cultivation*  On  the  left,  on  a 
dangerous  ledge  overhanging  the  river,  and 
rarely  protected  by  any  safeguard,  runs 
the  Route  NapokoHj  along  which,  a  few 
months  ago,  we  drove  towards  Mayence 
in  the  brightest  days  of  summer.  This 
magnificent  road,  cut  with  incredible  la- 
bour out  of  the  solid  rocks  which  overhang 
the  river,  coasts  along  its  bank  from  Co- 
logne to  Bingen — sometimes  under  craggy 
shelves  and  abrupt  precipices  scantily 
covered  with  brushwood  and  heather,  and 
interspersed  with  a  few  vineyards,  in  spots 
smooth  enough  to  bear  them — sometimes 
across  little  fertile  plains  where  the  moun- 
tains slightly  recede  from  the  stream — or 
throiigh  orchards,  vineyards,  and  antique 
walled  villages  running  along  the  narrow 
space  between  the  mountains  and  the  Rhine. 
The  black  purply  hue  of  the  rocks,  fre- 
quently composed  of  basalt,  slate,  &c.  con- 
trasted with  the  delicate  green  of  the  vines 
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which  thrive  in  all  their  gullies  and  crevices, 
gives  a  mellow  luxuriant  richness  to  the 
scene.  A  bacchanalian  might  be  supposed 
to  drink  intoxication  from  the  view — every 
tiling  has  a  blushing  vinous  colour. 

Passing  the  little  slated  village  of  Asmann- 
hausen,  whose  red  wine  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  country,  and  the  old 
ruined  castles  of  Konigstein  and  Falkeiir- 
berg,  the  town  of  Lorrich  presented  itself 
on  the  right  bank,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
mountain,  called  the  Kedrich,  or  the  Devil's 
Ladder.  The  inhabitants  say  the  Devil 
once  attempted  to  mount  it  on  horseback. 
Just  behind  Lorrich  opens  a  narrow  valley^ 
called  the  Wisper  Thaly  or  Whispering  Val* 
ley ;  the  defiles  of  which  give  a  shrill  whistt 
ling  sound  to  the  north-east  wind,  which 
the  country  people  call  the  Whisper  Wind^ 
and  consider  a  great  phenomenon.  Lor- 
rich is  the  boundary  of  the  Rhingau ;  and 
though  the  vineyards  continue  as  far  as 
Bonn,  they  are  nowhere  so  rich  and  so  co- 
pious as  in  this  favoured  district.  In  tra- 
versing the  Rhingau,  the  Rhine  runs  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  east  to  west ;  so  that  the 
right  bank  is  constantly   exposed  to  the 
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southern  suns,  while  the  left  is  kept  com- 
paratively barren  by  the  winds  from  the 
north.  Scarcely  any  of  the  celebrated 
wines  are  made  on  the  left  bank.  The 
Rhingau  is  divided  into  superior  and  infe- 
«or  cantons,  relatively  to  the  excellence  of 
their  wines. — ^The  former  contain  the  vil- 
lages on  the  heights ; — ^the  latter,  those  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  strongest 
wines  are  said  to  be  made  on  the  highest 
grounds-^the  most  wholesome  on  those  of 
moderate  height — and  the  wine  of  the  low 
grounds  is  sour  and  requires  keeping. 
Among  the  multitude  of  wines  which  the 
country  produces,  the  Laubenkeim,  Bi- 
scheim,  and  Asmann-hausen  are  considered 
the  most  agreeable — those  of  Hochheim 
and  Johannisbergj  the  most  precious  and 
aromatic — and  those  of  Nierstein^  Marke^ 
hrunn,  and  Rudesheim^  the  strongest  and 
most  spirituous — a  nicety  of  discrimination 
which  at  all  events  vouches  for  the  connois- 
seurship  of  the  worthy  Germans  in  such 
matters,  and  which  may  give  hints  to  some 
of  you  London  amateurs  of  the  grape. 

Below  Lorrich  the  mountains  slightly  di- 
minish—the town  of  Bacharach  appears  on 
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the  left  bank  with  its  mouldering  ramparts 
half  covered  with  vines — and  with  that 
gloomy  slated  Gothic  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes all  the  towns  on  the  Rhine.  Bons 
vivans  of  all  ages  appear  to  have  been  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  wine  of  Bacharach, 
The  Romans  called  the  place  Bacchi  ara. 
Pope  ^neas  Sylvius  used  to  import  a  tun 
of  the  wine  to  Rome  every  year ;  and  the 
Emperor  Venceslaus  was  so  fond  of  it  that 
he  sold  the  citizens  of  Nuremberg  their 
freedom  for  four  annual  casks.  We  passed 
the  true  ara  Bacchi^  a  little  lower  down — 
it  is  a  small  rock  lying  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  between  an  island  and  the  right  bank. 
Its  appearance  above  the  water  is  hailed 
with  joy  by  the  vintagers  as  the  harbinger 
of  a  dry  and  sultry  season. 

We  presently  entered  a  long  reach  of  the 
river,  which  opened  to  us  its  placid  and 
majestic  course  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Mountains  green  with  vineyards  still  rose 
from  its  banks,  grey  shattered  feudal  for- 
tresses and  ruined  castles  on  their  summits, 
and  spires  and  busy  villages  at  their  base. 
We  went  on  shore  a  moment  at  Caub — the 
bargemen  to  pay  a  toll  due  to  the  Duke  of 
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Nassau,  and  a  little  German  broker  of 
London,  and  a  jovial  Prussian  officer,  to 
take  in  fresh  wine  and  tobacco  for  con- 
sumption in  the  cabin.     Only  four  tolls  now 
exist  between  Mayence  and  Cologne — be- 
fore the  French  occupation  of  the  country 
there  were  above  a  score.     The  grey  ruins 
of  the  old  Castle  of  Gutenfels — so  called 
from  a  beautiful  Countess  Guda,  a  great 
favorite  with  the  Emperor  Richard,  whor 
inhabited    it  —  crown   a   steep   mountain, 
above  the  town.     On  the  summit  Gustavus 
Adolphus  is  said  to  have  stood,  in  the  thirty 
years'  war,  giving  his  orders  for  an  attack  on 
the  Spaniards  posted  on  the  opposite  bank. 
On  a  rock,  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine,  op- 
posite Caub,  is  a  grotesque  and  singular 
building,  its  roof  covered  with  about  fifty 
httle  slated  spires  and  pinnacles  precisely 
resembling  extinguishers.     It  is  called  the 
Pfalzy  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a 
secure  retreat  for  the  ancient  Countesses  of 
the  Palatinate,  to  which  they  used  to  retire 
before  their  accouchement— a  curious  ex- 
emplification of  the  insecurity  of  those  pre- 
datory   times    in    a    country   subdivided 
among  a  number  of  small  sovereign  Counts 
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and  Barons.  It  contains  also  some  caverns 
which  have  served  for  a  state  prison — a 
purpose  for  which  it  seems  infinitely  better 
fitted — and  a  singular  well,  whose  source  is 
said  to  be  unconnected  with  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine. 

We  glided  down  to  Oberwesel  on  the 
left  bank,  formerly  a  free  imperial  city  of 
considerable  commercial  consequence — 
but  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  presented  it 
to  his  brother  Bauduin,  Archbishop  of 
Treves,  who  built  a  spacious  Gothic  church, 
which  still  rears  its  two  parallel  spires  im- 
mediately on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Like 
all  the  Rhenish  towns  it  is  inclosed  within 
mouldering  walls  and  fortificatiohs,  with 
massive  round  Towers^ — once  necessary  bul- 
warks against  the  perpetual  attacks  of 
neighbouring  seigneurs. — Most  of  the  ruins 
which  now  give  a  Gothic  and  poetical  in- 
terest to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in- 
deed to  all  the  mountainous  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were,  as  you  well  know, 
the  haunts  of  those  illustrious  Robber 
Knights,  whose  chivalry  consisted  in  dis- 
plays of  prowess  against  the  Saracens  and 
the  Turks,  or  in  pillaging  poor  merchants 
and  peaceful  towns  at  home — the  ances- 
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tors  with  whom  our  noble  German  friends 
are  so  eager  to  establish  their  relationship. 

They  reign'd  the  moAarcfat  of  a  score  of  milesy 
Imperial  lords  of  every  trembling  cottage 
Within  their  cannon's  mandate. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  commerce 
of  the  Rhenish  towns  was  so  harassed 
by  these  patrician  highwaymen,  that  Ar- 
naud  Walpoden,  a  citizen  of  Mayence, 
persuaded  the  merchants  to  form  a  league 
of  defence  with  the  other  towns.  More 
than  a  hundred  towns  on  the  Rhine  joined 
it,  besides  many  Princes,  Counts,  and 
SeigneurSj  more  civilized  than  their  bre- 
thren. The  castles  of  many  of  the  rob- 
bers were  burnt,  and  have  remained  pic- 
turesque ruins  from  those  days  to  these. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Hanseatic 
league,  which  contributed  so  much  to  the 
growth  of  the  commerce  of  Europe. 

From  Oberwesel  to  St  Goar  the  banks 
are  more  wild  and  rugged  than  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  voyage.  Perpendicular  moun- 
tains and  rough  black  rocks,  with  few  vines 
and  little  vegetation  of  any  kind,  give  them 
an  air  of  dreary  wildness.  The  river  is  here 
narrow  and  deep,  and  pours  along  with  great 
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rapidity,  but  with  a  majestic  smoothness. 
In  a  short  reach  of  the  stream  between  two 
abrupt  turns  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  full 
deep  lake,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  rugged 
inhospitable  mountains.    In  these  wilds  the 
hermit  of  St.  Goar  established  himself  of 
old  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  Christi- 
anity to  the  fishermen  and  vintagers  on  the 
banks  of  the  river — giving  his  name  to  the 
little  towns   of  St.   Goar  and  St.   Goar- 
hausen.  A  black  mass  of  basalt  rock,  called 
the  Lurleyberg,  rears  its  angular  and  lofty 
shape  above  the  river,  sending  forth  a  re- 
markable echo,  to  which  the    bargemen 
called  our  attention.  ,  Our  experimental 
shouts   were    reverberated    several    times 
from  rock  to  rock ;  and  we  were  assured 
that  a  horn  would  have  produced  an  echo 
that  would  frighten  us.     On  leaving,  by  an 
abrupt  sinuosity  in  the  river,  this  gloomy 
scene,  the  aspect  of  the  little  white  town 
of  St.  Goar,  stretching  its  houses  along  the 
edge  of  the  river  in  a  fine  verdant  country 
embosomed  in  gardens  and  vineyards,  pre- 
sents a  most  striking  and  agreeable  con- 
trast    Its  handsome  white  Caserne  was 
occupied  by  a  few  Prussian  troops,   and 
there  was  an  air  of  bustling  industry  in  the 
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town.  The  castle  of  Rheinfels,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  on  the  Rhine,  stands  on 
a  perpendicular  rock  above  St.  Goar ;  and 
its  spacious  walls  are  still  blackened  by 
its  conflagration  in  the  revolutionary  wan 
A  peaceful  monastery  formerly  occupied 
its  place,  which  the  Count  Thierri  the  Rich, 
of  Catzennelenbogen^  transformed  into  a 
strong  fortress,  where  he  kept  his  martial 
court,  and  forced  the  vessels  on  the  Rhine 
to  pay  him  a  tribute  in  passing.  Sixty  of 
the  Rhenish  towns  opposed  themselves  to 
this  oppression,  and  blockaded  the  Count 
in  his  castle  for  fifteen  months  without  suc- 
cess ;  but  he  was  •  at  last  reduced  to  sub- 
mission by  the  more  formidable  confedera- 
tion before  mentioned. 

I  left  the  boat  at  St.  Goar,  and  walked 
along  the  Route  Napoleon  to  Boppart,  where 
we  passed  the  night.  It  was  a  fine  still 
evening ;  and  the  mountains  on  the  opposite 
bank,  sometimes  crowned  with  wild  forests 
of  beech  and  brushwood,  sometimes  with 
the  smooth  green  of  the  vineyards — the 
village  of  St  Goar-hausen  with  a  white 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau  washed  by 
the  gliding  stream— the  peasants  paddling 
their  little  shallops  homewards  from  the 
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vineyards — formed  a  pleasant  sceneof  even- 
ing repose.  Groups  of  peasants  were  hew- 
ing further  incursions  into  the  rocks,  to 
widen  the  road  which  has  been  already  much 
improved  by  the  Prussians.  In  a  nook  on 
the  opposite  bank,  the  little  town  of  Wel- 
mich  reared  its  Gothic  tower  and  dark 
slated  houses  immediately  under  the  moun- 
tain, near  which  stand  the  towers  of  two 
ruined  castles,  which  go  by  the  name  of 
the  Cat  and  the  Mouse — for  what  reason  I 
could  not  learn.  Passing  a  village  just  be* 
fore  Boppart,  I  was  struck  by  a  full  sound 
of  music  issuing  from  a  little  church 
standing  half-way  up  the  mountain.  The 
peasants  were  at  vespers, — the  illuminated 
windows  glimmered  through  the  gloom  of 
the  evening,  and  the  swelling  sounds  of  the 
organ  had  a  fine  effect  in  the  dark  stillness 
around — 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wiogg 
Of  silence  through  the  empty  vaulted  night. 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven-down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled — 

It  was  night  when  I  reached  Boppart, 
and  the  aquatic  dihgence  had  just  arrived. 
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The  little  Broker  and  the  bulky  Prussian 
Captain  were  already  established,  with  two 
or  three  other  lovers  of  good  cheer,  puffing 
away  in  a  crowded  room  with  their  Rhenish 
before  them — while  a  want  of  beds  obliged 
us,  not.  unwillingly,  to  join  the  Swiss  mer- 
chant at  another  inn,  where  we  found  him 
intently  busied  with  a  German  book  of 
travels  in  our  country,  which  he  was  pre- 
paring to  visit  with  enthusiastic  curiosity. 
The  little  Inn  furnished  us  a  well-served 
supper  of  Krammets  -  Vogel  (fieldfares), 
sausages,  &c.  some  good  Johannisberg, 
and  beds  as  comfortable  as  a  German  Inn 
generally  affords.  A  post-bedstead  is  a 
luxury  only  known  in  palaces;  and  curtains 
or  canopies  of  any  kind  are  very  rare  ac- 
commodations. The  douvet  which  covers 
one,  I  don't  object  to — though  the  green 
silk  case  being  of  rather  a  lubricous 
quaUty,  you  have  often  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  it,  when  you  awake,  on  the 
floor  by  the  bed-side,  Mr.  Coleridge, 
you  know,  vows  "  he  will  rather  carry  his 
blanket  about  him  hke  a  wild  Indian  than 
submit  to  this  abominable  custom.''  In 
the  best  Inn  soap  is  a  luxury  which  the 
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people  of  the  house  with  some  astonishment 
stare  when  you  ask  for ;  and  your  demand, 
if  pressed,  is  often  answered  by  a  little  mass 
of  glutinous  stuff  like  oil  paint,  which. is 
the  soap  used  in  the  kitchen.     Besides  the 
common  Speise  Saal^  or  eating  saloon,  the 
best  German  Inns  (even  those  at  Frank- 
fort,* which  are  reckoned  very  superior) 
never  afford  more  than  one  or  two  saloons 
for  private  parties,  which  are  generally  re- 
served for  guests   of  unusual  diistinction. 
The  humbler  parties  use  for  a  sitting-room 
the  bed-room  of  one. of  the  party.     The 
first  time  I  made  a  stay  at  an  Inn  at  Frank- 
fort, in  company  with  some  foreign  friends, 
I  hesitated  at  following  a  lady  of  the  party 
who   entered  a  bed-room  opened  by  the 
waiter— imagining   she   was  entering  the 
chamber  appropriated  for  her  use ;  but  my 
fair  friend  perceiving  rny  embarrassment 
called  out  to  me  to  follow  her,  assuring  me 
that  in  a  German  Inn  we  were  to  expect  no 
other  parlour.   Almost  the  only  part  of  their 
household-economy  in  which  the  Germans 
shew  any  ide^  of  comfort  are  their  stoves, 
which,  though  they  want  the  charms  of  a 
'  blazing  social  fire,  circulate  a  soft  equable 
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heat  which  is  very  agreeable.  Our  crackling 
grates  are  a  happy  and  cheerfiil  remedy 
against  winter — but  the  stoves  make  you 
entirely  forget  it.  They  relieve  you  from 
the  business  of  keeping  warm ;  and  you  find 
youi:self  without  trouble  in  a  genial  atmo- 
sphere. If  they  are  at  all  overheated,  they 
are  apt  to  produce  the  headache. 

Boppart  is  situated  just  at  the  point  of 
an  angle  in  the  course  of  the  river — ^which 
as  you  approach  the  town  makes  the 
mountains  appear  like  a  continuous  barrier 
blocking  up  the  stream.  It  has  a  large 
Gothic  church  with  two  tall  slated  octa- 
gonal spires — but  with  little  architectural 
beauty. — One  of  its  convents  is  converted' 
into  a  cotton  manufactory. 
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The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound, 
Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 
To  nature  and  to  me  more  dear. 
Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine. 

BTHON. 


Our  voyage  from  Boppart   was  not  so 
interesting  as  that  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  banks  of  the  river,  though  still  moun- 
tainous and  fertile,  became  gradually  tamer 
and  less  striking  as  we  descended.     The 
mountains  on  each  side  are  lower  and  more 
regularly  rounded  and  flattened,  and  often 
recede  from  the  river,  leaving  flat  and  not 
very  picturesque  plains  on  its  banks.     The 
vineyards  are  not  so  frequent,  nor  are  they 
cultivated  with  equal  care.     Just  by  the 
little  village  of  Rhense,  on  the  right  bank, 
the  boatmen  pointed  out  a  spot  on  the 
mountain  where  stood  a  famous  stone  called 
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the  Konigstuhl,  or  royal  seat,  where  the 
four  Electors  of  the  Rhme  used  to  meet  and 
deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  Germany.  Se- 
veral treaties  of  peace  have  been  concluded 
here,  and  resolutions  formed  for  the  elec- 
tion and  deposition  of  different  Emperors. 
ITie  Konigstuhl  was  placed  on  a  spot  where 
the  territories  of  the  four  Rhenish  Electors, 
— Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne,  and  the  Pa- 
latinate— ^touched  each  other,  so  that  each 
could  retire  in  a  minute  into  his  own  king- 
dom. The  town  of  Rhense  was  charged 
with  keeping  it  in  repair,  for  which  it  en- 
joyed considerable  privileges.  The  French 
destroyed  it  in  the  revolutionary  war,  pro- 
bably offended  by  its  name,  or  by  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  purposes  it  served. 

The  immediate  banks  of  the  river  were 
now  flat,  cultivated,  and  smiling,  as  if  to 
give  greater  effect  \o  the  black  gigantic 
mass  of  the  famous  EhrenbrjE^itstein  rock 
which  presently  rises  perpendicularly  with 
a  rugged  grandeur  opposite  to  the  white 
palace  and  town  of  Coblentz.  The  moun- 
tain now  presents  only  a  black  chaos  of 
shapeless  ruins  and  rocks.  The  fortress 
appears  as  it  were  to  have  gro^vn  into  the 
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solid  rock,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  one 
and  the  jagged  masses  of  the  other.  The 
Prussian  workmen  were  busily  employed  in 
repairing  the  ruined  fortifications,  which, 
after  sustaining  various  blockades  in  the 
wars  of  the  revolution,  were  finally  demo« 
lished  after  the  peace  of  Luneville.  The 
mines,  rocks,  walls,  and  towers  were  blown 
up,  and  fell  with  a,  tremendous  crash  into 
the  river  and  the  valley  below.  The  httle 
town  of  Thai  Ehrenbreitstein,  or  Ehren- 
breitstein  Valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  has  been  several  times  burnt  in 
the  bombardments  of  the  fortress,  now  looks 
cheerful  and  restored  in  the  security  of 
peace.  The  siege  by  the  French  during  the 
congress  at  Rastadt  was  the  most  dreadful 
it  has  sustained.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the 
troops  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  who 
were  driven  by  a  cruel  famine  to  capitulate 
in  1799 — Many  persons  died  from  want — 
a  cat  sold  for  one  florin  and  a  half,  and 
horse-flesh  for  thirty  kreutzers  a  pound. 
Just  out  of  Coblentz,  at  a  little  hamlet  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Moselle,  some  French 
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officers  were  amusing  themselves  (in  the  late 
war)  at  billiards,  in  an  hotel  by  the  sidp  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Austrians  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  opposite,  resolved  to  disturb 
the  gaiety  of  their  enemies  by  a  few  shells ; 
their  bombs  carried  so  exactly  that  they  fell 
into  the  billiard  room,  to  the  consternation 
of  the  unthinking  Frenchmen,  who  made 
their  escape,  leaving  their  game  unfinished. 
Coblentz  is  a  handsome  neat  town, 
standing  in  the  nook  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.  Its 
regular  streets,  white  buildings,  and  hand- 
some palace,  and  avenues,  have  an  elegance 
and  refinement,  saddened  by  that  dreary  air 
of  desertion  and  degradation  common  to 
many  towns  on  the  continent,  whose  con- 
sequence is  now  transferred  to  rivals  of 
more  modern  date.  The  French  converted 
the  handsome  Palace  on  the  Rhine,  built  by 
the  Elector  Clement,  with  its  Ionic  portico, 
into  a  caserne ;  and  the  Prussian  Hussars 
were  cleaning  their  hqrses,  and  brushing 
their  spatterdashes,  under  the  windows  of 
the  Palace,  and  smoking  in  one  of  the 
stately  wings,  now  a  guard-room.    Several 


tiiottSftikl  troops  are  stationed  here;  and  it 
is  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Generals 
and  Governor  of  the  district; 

We  breakfasted  at  Coblentz,  at  an  Inn 
on  the  Quay,  opposite  the  massy  Ehren- 
breitstein,  to  and  from  which  a  flying 
bridge  was  conducting  motley  collections 
of  passengers.  Here,  a  peasant's  waggcxa, 
-  drawn  by  a  couple  of  oxen,  and  crammed 
with  trim  maidens  and  housewives,  and 
cock'd-hatted  lads,  in  tlieir  Sunday  appa-' 
r^el;  there,  a  travelling  Baron  in  his  ca- 
liche, with  postillions  in  the  Prussian 
uniform,  surrounded  by  pedestrian  groups 
of  all  qualities  and  descriptions,  biped  and 
quadruped.  The  bridge  is  a  spacious  round 
platform,  railed  in,  and  placed  upon  acouple 
of  stout  barges-  It  is  attached  by  a  long 
chain  to  a  boat  moored  higher  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  so  that  it  swings  in  the 
stream  at  this  chain's  length.  When  filled 
with  passengers,  it  is  sboved  off  from  the 
^uay,  and  its  own  impulse  carries  it  to  the 
otber  side,  its  streamers  flying  from  long 
posts  striped  with  the  loyal  Prussian  blue 
and  white.  Iti  this  way  it  keeps  up  its 
monotonous  swing,  like  the  pendi^uw  of  a 
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clock.— -A  handsome  stone  bridge  crosses 
the  Moselle,  which  is  enlivened  by  a  little 
cluster  of  shipping  employed  in  the  trade 
in  wine,  and  other  articles,  which  its  situ- 
ation enables  the  town  to  carry  on. 
•  From  Coblentz  to  Andemach  is  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  voyage.  The  Rhine 
flows  through  a  wide  unvaried  plain;  the 
dreary  mountains  of  the  Westerwaldj  run- 
ning at  some  distance  from  the  right  bank, 
and  the  chain  of  the  Hundsdruck  receding 
far  from  the  left.  Passing  the  village  of 
Weisse  Thurm^  (White  Tower,)  with  a  mo- 
nument to  the  French  General  Hoche,  who 
crossed  the  Rhine  here,  opposed  by  the 
Austrians,  in  1797,  the  pretty  little  Palace 
and  modem  houses  of  Neuwied  appeared 
on  the  right,  shaded  by  a  fine  avenue  of 
trees. 

This  busy  place,  the  capital  of  the 
Princes  of  Neuwied,  now  mediatized  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  Prussia,  has  a  charac- 
ter of  diminutive  consequence,  quite  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  It  looks  like  the  miniature 
model  of  a  splendid  city.  It  is  built  with 
a  nice  regularity,  and  the  white  slated 
town,  which  would  almost  stand  in  one  of 
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our  squares,  has  an  air  of  neat  regularity 
and  elegance.  It  carries  on  considerable 
trade,  and  is  still  a  rendezvous  for  per- 
sons of  all  religious  persuasions,  whom 
the  liberality  of  the  Princes  first  invited. 
The  Moravians  have  a  considerable  esta- 
blishment here,  among  whom  are  some 
artists  of  skill ;  and  its  schools  and  public 
institutions  are  in  good  repute.  The  good 
sense  of  its  Princes,  and  the  reputation  for 
industry,  religious  toleration,  and  freedom 
of  the  press,  which  this  little  place  has  ac- 
quired, make  it  an  object  of  more  curiosity 
to  travellers  than  the  garrison  towns  of 
many  greater  Princes, 

After  passing  Neuwied,  the  country  be- 
gins to  resume  its  picturesque  features.  The 
ranges  of  mountains  gradually  approach  the 
banks,  On  the  right,  on  a  fine  wooded  ele- 
vation, is  perched  the  pleasant  little  chateau 
of  Mon  Reposj  a  country  seat  of  the  Prince 
of  Neuwied ;  and  before  us,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  sort  of  gulf,  between  the  almost  united 
chains  of  mountains,  rose  the  old  Gothic 
towers  of  Andemach,  where  we  stopped 
a  moment  to  pay  toll.  The  massy  ram- 
parts, portals,  and  portcullises  of  this  once 
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considerable  city,  fetill  remain  to  give  it  an 
air  of  sombre  antiquity.  Andemach  was  one 
of  the  frontier  forts  of  the  Romans,  by  the 
name  of  Artonacum;  the  portal  towards 
Coblentz  is  said  to  be  of  their  construc- 
tion ;  and  the  old  Frankish  Kings  had  a 
palace  here,  from  the  windows  of  which, 
according  to  tradition,  they  used  to  catch 
salmon  in  the  Rhine.  It  is  still  remarkable 
throughout  Europe  for  its  trade  in  two  arti- 
cles procured  from  the  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood — tufa-stone,  which,  when 
ground,  forms  an  excellent  cement,  and 
which  it  transports  in  great  quantities  to 
Holland,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
dikes,  and  sometimes  to  America  and  the 
East  Indies ;  and  mill-stones  of  a  superior 
quality.  At  Andemach  we  again  entered 
narrow  defiles  of  mountains,  picturesquely 
chequered  with  vineyards  and  wood,  but 
neither  so  lofty  nor  so  luxuriantly  fruitful 
as  those  higher  on  the  river. 

There  is  an  almost  unvarying  uniformity 
of  character  in  the  Rhine  scenery.  The 
villages  and  towns,  with  a  blue  slated  look, 
and  half  constructed  of  the  slate  which 
abounds  in  the  mountains,  stand  thickly  at 
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their  base  washed  by  the  river,     A  narrow 
valley  invariably  opens  behind  them,  out 
of  which  a  little  stream  or  river  finds  its 
way  through  the  village  into  the  Rhine; 
while  the  ruins  of  the  old  seignoral  cha- 
teau are    perched   on    the    vine-covered 
mountain  above.     Immediately  beneath  is 
the  town  or  village,  once  inhabited  by  the 
Knight's   dependants,    and    now    by  the 
peasant- proprietors  of  a  few  acres  of  the 
precious    and   carefully-trained   vineyard. 
The  churches  and  walls  of  the  town  often 
appear  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  old  towers 
on  the  mountains.     They  have  no  archi- 
tectural   beauty,    but    present    generally 
plain  round,  or  octagon  turrets,  and  square 
massive  walls,  with  a  grotesque   melange 
of  slated  pinnacles,  minarets,  and  spires^ 
which  give  the  general   character  of  the 
massive  Saxon  foundatiop,  embelhshed  by 
a  quaint  detailed  Gothic    of   later  date. 
You  can  easily  conceive  the  singular  and  in- 
teresting character  which  the  scene  acquires 
from  these  well  preserved  vestiges  of  the 
days  of  knighthood.  How  is  it  that,  in  spite 
of  their  rudeness,  their  barbarity,  and  fe- 
rocity, the  memorials  of  these  our  unpo- 
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lished  ancestors  take  a  hold  on  the  ima- 
gination,  perhaps  even  stronger  than  the 
nfluence  exercised  by  the  chaste  relics  of 
their  classical  predecessors  ?  If  you  will  be 
frank,  you  will  confess  that,  in  spite  of 
school  prejudices,  and  Addison,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  you  care  more  about  a 
Gothic  tower  than  a  Roman  pavement,  and 
that  the  gloomy  vaults  of  a  Gothic  cathechal 
inspire  you  with  a  stronger  interest  than  the 
chaste  pillars  of  a  temple.  You  know  our 
friend  '  insists  that  the   dark  ages 

ought  to  be  called  "the  light:"  but  without 
quite  going  this  length,  we,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  unquestionably  think  the  mailed 
heroes  of  chivalry  fine  gallant  fellows,  and 
their  mistresses  nearly  as  peerless  and  as  in- 
teresting dames  as  the  Helens,  the  Andro- 
niachcs,  and  the  Didos,  who  used  to  mono- 
polise all  admiration*  The  associations  of 
the  classical  ages  are,  in  fact,  now  growing 
dim  and  obsolete.  They  relate  to  a  people 
whose  grandeur  and  refinement  we  must 
admire,  but  who  belong  to  an  age 'with 
which  we  have  nothing  in  common,  nei- 
ther religion,  ancestry,  nor  habits.  But  the 
more  powerful  cause  is  probably  the  highly 
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coloured  contrast  which  the  rude  manners 
of  the  days  of  chivalry  present  to  the  re- 
fined systems  of  modem  society — a  con- 
trast which  exists  in  a  much  less  striking 
degree  between  the  modem  and  classical 
times*     The  Romans  and  the  Greeks  were 
great  and  polished  nations,  like  ourselves — - 
with  wise  governments,  refined  institutions, 
and  settled  social  systems,  like  our  own. 
There  is  comparatively  nothing  romantic 
in  such  a  state  of  society ;  and  its  relics 
of  magnificence  bear  much   resemblance 
to  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  observing 
daily  in  our  own  productions.     But  when 
we  want,  for  the   sake  of  poetical  inte- 
rest, something  the  farthest  removed  from 
the  common-place  refinement  and  every^ 
day  luxury  of  our  own  t/fora-civiKzed  sys- 
tem,   the  wild  legends,    the  massy  piles, 
the  savage  life,  and  the  dark  superstitions 
of  the  middle  ages  at  once  present  them- 
selves to  the  imagination.     The  graceful 
temple  is  a  monument  of  the  magnificence 
and  luxury  to  which  we  are  accustomed  : 
but  the  rade  hold  of  a  robber-knight,  and 
the  dark  aisles  of  an  abbey,  bring  before 
us  a  state  of  society  the  most  broadly  con- 
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trasted  with  modern  elegance  and  refine- 
ment, and  become  the  true  regions  of 
poetry  and  romance  to  minds  habituated 
to  all  that  is  snug,  secure,  and  luxurious. 

A  little  below  Andernach,  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Namedy  appears  on  the  left  bank 
under  a  wooded  mountain.  The  Rhine 
here  forms  a  bay,  where  the  pilots  are 
accustomed  to  unite  together  the  small 
rafts  of  timber  floated  down  the  tributary 
rivers  into  the  Rhine,  and  to  construct  enor- 
mous floats,  whiqh  are  navigated  to  Dor- 
trecht,  and  sold.  These  machines  have  the 
appearance  of  a  floating  village,  composed, 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  little  wooden  huts,  on 
a  large  platform  of  oak  and  deal  timber. 
They  are  frequently  eight  or  nine  hundred 
feet  long,  and  sixty  or  seventy  in  breadth. 
The  rowers  and  workmen  sometimes  amount 
to  seven  or  eight  hundred,  superintended  by 
pilots,  and  a  proprietor,  whose  habitation  is 
superior  in  size  and  elegance  to  the  rest 
The  raft  is  composed  of  several  layers  of 
trees,  placed  one  on  the  otiber,  and  tied 
together;  a  large  raft  draws  not  less  than 
six  or  seven  feet  of  water.  Several  smaller 
ones  are  attached  to  it,  by  way  of  protec- 
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tion,  besides  a  string  of  boats^  loaded  with 
anchors,  and  cables,  and  used  for  the  pur^, 
pose  of  sounding  the  river,  and  going  on 
shore*  The  domestic  economy  of  an  East 
Indiaman  or  an  English  man  of  war  is 
hardly  more  complete.  Poultry,  pigs> 
and  other  animals,  are  to  be  found  on 
board — and  several  butchers  are  attach- 
ed to  the  suite.  A  well-supplied  boiler  is 
at  work  night  and  day  in  the  kitchen ;  the 
dinner  hour  is  announced  by  a  basket  stuck 
on  a  pole,  at  which  signal  the  pilot  give^ 
the  word  of  command,  and  the  workmen 
run  from  all  quarters  to  receive  their  messes. 
The  consumption  of  provision  in  the  voy- 
age to  Holland  is  almost  incredible ;  some- 
times amounting  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  bread;  eighteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand of  fresh,  besides  a  quantity  of  salted 
meat ;  and  butter,  vegetables,  &c.  in  pro- 
portion.  The  expenses  are  so  great  that 
a  capital  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
florins  is  considered  necessary  to  undertake 
a  raft  Their  navigation  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  skill,  owing  to  the  abrupt 
windings,  the  rocks,  and  shallows  of  the 
river ;  and  some  years  ago  the  secret  was 
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thought  to  be  monopolised  by  a  boatman 
of  Riidesheim  and  his  sons. 

We  stopped  to  dine  at  the  little  industrio 
ous  town  of  Lintz,  on  the  right  bank»  the 
walls  and  buildings  of  which  are  chiefly 
composed  of  black  basalt.  This  little  place 
was  formerly  distinguished  by  the  privileges 
of  a  free  city,  and  an  Archbishop  Engelbo-t 
of  Cologne  built  the  castle,  of  which  the 
remains  are  still  standing  near  the  Rhine, 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  tolls  and  protect 
the  town  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies, 
the  inhabitants  of  Andemach.  The  tall 
Prussian  grenadiers  were  now  lounging 
about  the  streets,  and  flirting  with  the 
women,  laughing  through  their  quaint  black 
silk  caps  brought  down  under  the  chin— 
their  necks  displaying  a  cluster  of  gaudy 
old-fashioned  ornaments,  which,  with  long 
stiff  waists  and  neatly  pinned  kerchiefs, 
gave  them  an  air  of  primitive  simplicity 
to  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Prussian 
troopers  appeared  rather  dangerous.  The 
streets,  or  lanes,  of  these  diminutive  walled 
towns  are  narrow  and  lofty,  the  portals  low 

and  every  thing  is  dark,  squalid,  and 

mouWering.    This  air  of  (jirty  gloom,  ac- 
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companied  in  little  German  towns  and  vil- 
lages by  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
odours,  among  which  tobacco  is  a  perfume, 
is  singularly  contrasted  with  the  decent 
dress  and  demeanour  of  the  inhabitants. 
You  seldom  see  them  ragged  or  dirty — the 
peasant  walks  out  of  his  filthy  habitation 
with  his  ample  blue  coat,  cut  atler  the 
court  fashion,  his  cock'd  hat  and  his  stick, 
in  appearance  as  respectable  and  stately 
as  a  Greenwich  pensioner. 

Our  companions,  the  London  broker 
and  the  fat  Prussian  captain,  were  most 
happily  assorted  in  tastes.  The  little 
broker  was  returning  in  high  glee  to  Eng- 
land, after  a  successfiil  cruise  in  quest  of 
orders  among  his  German  correspondents ; 
and  he  seemed  to  make  a  point  of  sparing 
himself  no  costly  enjoyments  at  the  inns, 
sure  of  all  being  debited  to  the  partnership 
account  on  his  return  to  SwithinVlane. 
As  to  fine  scenery,  he  had  never  dreamt 
of  its  being,  by  possibility,  a  source  of 
pleasure ;  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the 
river  appeared  to  him  far  behind  his  snug 
villa  at  Homsey,  which  he  described  with 
extacy.     At  Lintz,  the  Captain  and  he. 
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after  despatching  their  botUe  at  dinner^  took 
in  a  couple  more  of  the  most  expensive  on 
tiie  card  to  regale  in  the  boat.     Hie  bro- 
ker was  of  course  irell  supplied  with  segars, 
which  he  was  active  in  recommending  to 
the  few  passengers  without  pipes,  as  "  best 
Havannahs"    Thus  fanned  by  his  favorite 
odours  from  all  parts  of  the  cabin,  he  would 
sometimes  dose  withhis  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
while  his  broad-faced  comrade  snored  cheek 
by  jowl  by  his  side.     The  attractions  of  the 
scenes  we  passed  overbalaxK:ed  those  of  this 
society.     We  generally  therefore  remained 
4ub  dio;  while  the  Swiss  merchant,  who, 
though  ^Eir  removed  from  the  Bacchanalian 
tastes  of  the  two  comrades,  was  yet  a  man 
who  looked  more  after  manufactures  than 
mountains,  divided  his  time  between  depre- 
ciating the  scenery  we  passed  by  compari- 
150BS  with  the  St.  Bernard  and  the  Furca, 
and  studying  the  account  of  the  Birming- 
ham nails  and  Manchester  cottons,  in  his 
German  itinerary  of  our  island. 

Passing  a  turn  in  the  river,  below  the  little 
town  of  Remagen,  the  irr^ular  rugged 
summits  t»f  the  famous  JSeven  Mountaiis 
appeared  in  the  distance^  far  above  ihc 
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smooth  regular  chains  which  lined  the 
nearer  banks.  After  gliding  past  the  village 
of  Unkel,  opposite  which  is  a  dangerous  pro- 
jection of  basalt  rocks  into  the  river  barely 
concealed  by  the  water,  the  stream  spreads 
into  a  wide  and  glassy  lake.  The  blue  mlh 
narets  and  roof  of  the  convent  of  NonneA- 
werth  appear  embosomed  in  trees  on  a 
beautiful  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
The  convent  has,  like  almost  every  religious 
establishment  in  the  country,  been  secu- 
lalized  —  and  the  handsome  edifice  and 
the  rich  and  cultivated  island,  containing 
about  sixty  acres,  now  belong  to  the  Prus- 
sian Government — Four  nuns  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  sisteiiiood,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  permits  them  to  reside  during  their 
lives  in  the  convent,  which  will  be  sold 
immediately  after  their  death.  Above  the 
convent  and  island,  the  ccmical  masses  of 
the  lofty  mountain  of  Rolandseck  rise  per- 
pendicularly on  the  right  bank — crowned 
by  the  scanty  and  mouldering  remains  of  a 
baronial  castle.  This  mountain,  which  is  a 
striking  object  in  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenes  on  tke  Rhine,  takes  it» 
name  of   Rolandseck    (Roland's    comer) 
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from  Roland  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne^ 
who,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try, lived  here  in  melancholy  seclusion. 

The  history  of  his  love  and  his  constancy 
form  the  subject  of  a  very  pretty  Ballad 
of  Schiller'd,  of  which  I  beg  to  send  you 
a  translation. 


ROLAND  AND  HILDEGONDA, 

(SCHILLER.) 

t 

A  BALLAD. 

**  Sir  Knight,  a  sister's  truest  love 

*^  For  thee  this  heart  doth  know ; 
"  Then  ask,  I  pray,  no  other  love, 

"  It  only  wakes  my  woe. 
**  Unmov'd  I  look  upon  thee.  Knight, 

**  Unmov'd  I  see  thed  fly, 
**  I  wis  not  why  that  gentle  tear 

**  Is  glist'ning  in  thine  eye — " 

Her  speech  he  heard  with  silent  grief. 

And  sore  his  heart  did  bleed  ; 
Then  quick  he  press'd  her  in  his  arms, 

Then  bounded  on  his  steed— 
Then  summon'd  he  his  brave  men  all 

That  dwelt  about  the  Rhine ; 
The  cross  upon  each  valiant  breast, 

They  sped  to  Palestine. 
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There,  deeds  of  high  renown  were  wrought 

By  every  warrior's  sword ; 
Their  helmets'  crests  in  battle  gleam'd 

Amidst  the  Paynim  horde— 
And  most  at  Roland's  dreaded  name/ 

Quail'd  each  Mosleip  chief; 
But  Roland's  heart  was  fastly  boQnd 

Within  its  chain  of  grief. 

A  long  long  year  his  pain  he  bore^ 

Till  all  his  joy  was  lost ; 
And  refuge  finding  none  from  woe, 

He  left  the  armed  host. 
A  ship  well  dlght  with  ready  sail 

By  Joppa's  strand  there  lay, 
And  he  for  that  dear  land  embark'd 

In  which  she  breathed  the  day. 

And  at  her  castle  gate  anon-  . 

Low  the  pilgrim  knocked, 
Ah !  with  a  word  of  thunder's  sound 

Was  that  gate  unlocked —  - 
**  She  whom  thou  seek'st  now  wears  the  vei1| 

**  And  is  bright  Heaven's  bride ; 
"  For  yestemmrn,  with  holy  rites, 

<<  Was  she  to  God  allied." 

And  then  for  ever  he  forsook 

His  father's  castle  door — 
His  armour  never  more  he  plied. 

He  strode  his  «teed  no  more. 
Down  from  the  Donjon  rock  he  roam'd^ 

A  stranger  everywhere ; 
For  now  his  noble  limbs  were  hid 

In  cloth  of  coarsest,  hair. 
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And  now  a  lonely  hut  he  built, 

Amid  that  loved  coontree ; 
Whence  looking  through  the  linden  shade 

The  convent  he  might  see ; 
And  station'd  there  from  morning  dawn 

Till  evening  purple  shone, 
With  hope  upon  his  pensive  eye, 

Still  he  sat  alone. 

Still  look'd  he  on  the  convent  walls. 

Still  hopeful  did  he  look 
Upon  the  casement  of  his  love, 

Until  the  casement  shook ; 
Until  her  lovely  form  appeared. 

Until  that  face  so  dear. 
With  angel  look,  so  still  and  mild>. 

Bent  o'er  the  valley  near. 

And  then  he  laid  him  joyful  down^ 

And  slept  with  solace  sweet. 
Rejoicing  when  the  morning  beam 

Again  his  eye  should  greet ; 
And  thus  full  many  a  day  he  sat. 

He  sat  through  many  a  spring. 
Still  listing,  without  plaint  or  pain^  ^ 

To  hear  the  casement  kling. 

Until  that  lovely  form  appeared, 

Until  that  face  so  dear. 
With  angel  look,  so  still  and  mild, 

Bent  o'er  the  valley  near ; 
And  there  one  morning  fix'd  be  sat| 

A  pallid  corpse  upright ; 
But  to  the  casement  tum'd  he  still 

His  dim  and  clouded  m^ki. 
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We  glided  along  between  the  mountain 
and  the  convent — a  spacious  handsome 
edifice  shaded  by  willows  and  shrubs,  with 
a  little  village  adjoining.  The  building  is 
said  to  be  on  the  scite  of  that  in  which 
the  mistress  of  Roland  sought  a  retreat. 
We  found  ourselves  presently  passing  im- 
mediately under  the  irregular  heights  of  the 
seven  mountains — a  cluster  of  rocky  eleva- 
tions, whose  wild  heads,  brown  with  forest, 
tower  one  over  the  other.  "  The  castled 
crag  of  Drachenfels,'' — not  the  highest  but 
the  most  striking  of  the  seven,  rises  per- 
pendicularly from  the  river,  in  barren 
rocky  majesty.— The  grey  ruin  on  the  sum- 
mit might  be  mistaken  for  a  shapeless  pile 
of  rock. — ^The  moimtain  of  Wolkenburg,  or 
Castle  of  the  Clouds,  appear  just  behind ; 
and  the  -Stromberg  with  its  round  head  co- 
vered with  thick  wood,  out  of  which  peeps 
the  belfry  of  a  Uttle  chapel,  rises  on  the 
right  near  the  river. — Behind  them  you  dis- 
tinguish the  heads  of  the  Lowenberg,  the 
Nieder  Stromberg,  the  Oelberg,  and  the 
Hemmerich.  The  Lowenberg  (Lion's  moun- 
tain), which  is  the  highest  of  the  seven,  is 
about  1896  feet  in  height.— The  remains  of 
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castles  are  visible  on  all,  sometimes  almost 
buried  in  the  thick  brush woodi  the  only 
vegetation  they  bear. — Several  of  the  castles 
are  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Em- 
peror Valentinian,  in  the  fourth  century ; 
and  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  is  charged  witfe 
burning  those  of  Wolkenburg,  Drachenfels; 
and  Roland  seek. — ^The  chapel  of  St  Peter, 
on  the  Stromberg,  was  built  by  Didier  of 
Schwartzeneck,  a  valiant  knight  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  perforiliance  of  one  of 
those  pious  vows  so  often  (nade  by  cru- 
saders in  Palestine,  to  be  executed  on  a 
safe  return  to  Europe. 
•  The  seven  mountains  close,  with  an  im- 
pressive grandeur,  the  exquisite  scenery  oa 
the  Rhine. — ^They  are  the  highest  and 
mldest  on  its  banks,  and  the  absence  of 
the  green  fertility  of  the  mountains  in  the 
Rhingau  serves  to  increase  the  rude  and 
wild  dignity  of  their  grotesque  shapes4  The 
chains  on  each  side  now  gradually  dimi- 
nish, till  the  white  handsome  town  of  Bonn 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  vast  un- 
sheltered flat  whicH  stretches  for  leagues  on 
all  sides^  The  words  of  our  modem  Bard, 
who,  in  a  few  of  his  glowing  and  rapid 
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touches,  ha3  depicted  these  lovely  scenes  in 
all  their  channs,  shall  close  this  description; 
to  which  my  prosaic  pen  has  done  such 
iuadequate  j  ustice.  ^ 

Adieu  to  thee  again,  a  vain  adieu — 

There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scenes  like  thine; 

The  mind  is  coloured  with  thine  every  hue, 

And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 

Their  cherish'd  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Ehtney 

*Tis  with  the  thankful  glaixce  of  parting  praise— 

More  mighty  spots  may  rise,  more  glaring  shine, 

But  none  unite  in  one  attracting  maze 

The  brilliant,* fair,  and  soft — the  glory  of  old  days. 


Tradition  on  the  Banks  of  the  Khme. 

Near  the  little  village  of  Hirtzenach,  be^ 
tween  St.  Goar  and  Boppart,  the  ruins  of 
the  two  old  castles  of  Liebenstein  and 
Sternfels  staad  close  together  on  a  fine 
mountain  covered  with  vines  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Their  grey  m(Mildering. 
towers  nod  at  each  other  with  a  sort  of  rival 
dignity ;  and  they  go  by  the  name  of  the 
Two  Brothers. — ^Tradition  says  they  were 
formerly  inhabited  by  an  old  knight,  who 
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had  two  sons  equally  dear  to  him ;  and  a 
rich  and  beautiful  young  orphan  was  also 
brought  up   under  his  protection.     Her 
charms  increased  with  her  years ;  and,  as 
was  very  natural,  the  young  knights  both  fell 
in  love  with  their  fair  play-fellow. — ^When 
she  arrived  at  a  marriageable  age,  the  father 
proposed  to  her  to  choose  between  his  two 
sons ;  but  she,  knowing  the  sentiments  of 
both,  was  imwilling  to  grieve  either  by  pre- 
ferring his  rival.     The  elder  son  however 
believing  that  her  heart  a  little  inclined 
to  his  brother,    resigned  his  pretensions, 
and  besought  her  to  declare  in   his  rival's 
favour. — ^The  old  knight  gave  the  young 
couple  his  blessing,  but  their  union  was 
delayed.— The  elder  brother  saw  without 
«ivy,  but  not  without  melancholy^  the  hap- 
piness of  his  rival.     The  charms  of  this  be- 
loved object  increased  in  his  eyes  every 
day,  and  to  fly  from  her  presence  he  joined 
the  Prince  residing  at  Rhense,  and  was 
admitted  into  his  suite. 

Just  at  this  time  St.  Bernard  was  preach- 
ing the  Cross  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. — 
There  was  not  a  chateau  near  the  river  that 
did  not  send  a  knight  to  Frankfort,  where 
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the  Emperor  Conrad  presented  the  Saint 
to  the  people,  who  all  took  the  cross.  Al- 
most every  castle  along  the  river,  £5pom 
Basle  to  Cologne,  mounted  a  streaming  flag 
with  the  holy  symbol  of  our  Saviour's  suf- 
ferings; and  the  river  and  roads  in  the 
country  were  thronged  with  joyous  com- 
panies flocking  towards  Palestine.  The 
young  intended  bridegroom  caught  the  ge- 
neral flame,  and  resolved  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land  before  leading  his  bride  to  the  altar* 
In  spite  of  his  father's  displeasure  and  the 
ill-concealed  tears  of  his  mistress,  he  as- 
sembled his  little  troop  and  joined  the 
Emperor's  army  at  Frankfort. 

The  old  knight  dying  soon  after,  the 
elder  brother  returned  from  Rhense  to  take 
possession  of  his  ancestors'  castle.  Love 
was  now  ready  to  revive  more  strongly  than 
ever  in  his  breast ; — but  he  overcame  him- 
self, and  scrupulously  treated  the  young 
lady  with  the  kind  protection  of  a  brother. 
—Two  years  had  elapsed,  when  the  news 
arrived  that  the  younger  brother  was  re- 
turning from  Palestine,  accompanied  by  a 
beautiful  Grecian  dame,  to  whom  he  was 
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betrothed.  This  intelligence  pierced  his  de- 
serted mistress  to  the  heart;  and,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  age  in  such  disappoint- 
ments, she  resolved  to  take  the  veil.  The 
eWer  son  was  indignant  at  this  conduct  of 
his  brother ;  and,  when  a  courier  arrived  at 
the  castle  to  announce  his  approach,  he 
threw  down  his  glove,  bidding  him  take 
that  for  answer. 

The  crusader  arrived  with  his  fair  Gre- 
cian at  the  castle  of  Stemfels,  his  paternal 
inheritance— and  a  bloody  war  took  place 
between  the  brothers,  which  they  were  on 
the  point  of  concluding  by  single  combat^ 
when  the  young  lady  interposed  and  paci- 
fied them.  She  afterwards  quitted  the 
abode  of  her  infancy,  and  took  the  veil. 

Sadness  and  mourning  now  reigned  in 
the  Castle  of  Lieben&tein— while  joy  and 
dissipation  occupied  the  inhabitants  of 
Stemfels.  The  beauties  of  the  Grecian 
dame  and  the  graces  of  her  conversation 
attracted  around  her  all  the  gay  knights  of 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  she  was  by  no 
means  scrupulous  in  receiving  their  homage. 
The  elder  brother  saw  the  disgrace  of  his 
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brother  before  he  himself  was  aware  of  it, 
and  soon  found  ah  opportunity  to  convince 
him  of  his  wife's  infidelity.  The  young 
knight  would  have  sacrificed  her  to  his 
vengeance ;  but  she  found  means  to  escape. 
His  elder  brother  pressed  him  in  his  arms 
as  he  was  abandoning  himself  to  his  despair, 
saying — "  Let  us*  live  henceforth  together 
"  without  wives,  to  do  honour  to  the  grief 
"  of  our  first  love,  who  is  now  passing  the 
"  brightest  days  of  youth  in  a  convent.'' 
The  younger  brother  agreed,  and  they  re- 
mained bachelors  and  inseparable  friends 
for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Their  race  ex- 
pired with  them — and  their  old  ruined  cas- 
tles, which  still  retain  the  name  of  "  The 
Brothers,"  remind  the  traveller  of  their 
history. 


Almost  every  castle,  and  many  of  the 
mountains  and  rocks  along  the  banks  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  have  a 
tradition  of  this  kind  more  or  less  credible 
and  romantic  connected  with  them.  I  have 
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selected  the  above  as  being  not  only  pretty, 
but  also  somewhat  more  ^^  within  the  pros- 
pect of  belief  than  many  others,  in  which 
dragons,  talkative  birds,  wonder-workuig 
saints,  and  other  somewhat  equivocal  per- 
sonages, make  a  conspicuous  figure. 
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LETTER  XXXI. 


Tauniu !  thy  heighu  I  sing,  the  sparkling  wells, 
That  pour  fresh  health  and  renovated  life 
Through  all  thy  lovely  glens*. 

BARON  VOK  GERNINO. 


The  bold  broad  chain  of  the  Taunus 
MouDtains  bounds  the  rich  expanse  of 
level  country  which  stretches  for  many 
leagues  around  Frankfort  on  the  Maine — 
they  form  a  grand  object  in  the  distance ; 
and  I  had  often  admired  their  noble  heights, 
forming  a  blue  undulating  horizon  on  a 
ruddy  evening  sky.  On  my  last  visit  to 
Frankfort,  I  determined  to  traverse  a  branch 
of  them  in  my  way  to  Coblentz,  instead 
of  repeating  the  voyage  by  Mayence  and 
the  Rhine.  I  accordingly  turned  out  of  the 
high  road  from  Frankfort  to  Mayence  at 
the  village  of  Hochst,  remarkable  for  the 

*  This  is  taken  from  a  pleasing  poem  on  the  Taunus 
Mountains  and  their  baths,  by  the  Baron  von  Gerning,  a  man 
■of  taste  and  antiquarian  knowledge,  one  of  die  Envoys 
from  Homburg  to  this  country  on  occasion  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth's  marriage. 
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Palace,  not  of  a  German  Prince,  but  of 
the  great  Italian    snufF-dealer  Bolongaro. 
In  company  with  a  guide  we  pursued  the 
straight  chaussee J  branching  off  from  Hochst 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  mountains.     The 
white  tower  of  the  old  Castle  of  Konigstein, 
rearing    itself  out   of   the  forest  on   the 
summit,  was  the  object  to  which  we  directed 
our  steps.     For  two  leagues  we  trudged 
along  the   plain — el  fertile  level  stretched 
to  the  right  and  left  for  many  leagues -r 
on  the  right,  just  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains,  we   saw   the  towers  and  houses  of 
Kronberg  and  Hesse  Homburg;  and  we 
presently  arrived  at  tlie  pretty  village  of 
Soden,  situated  in  a  little  dip  at  the  foot 
of  the  chain.     Soden,  like  half  the  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  mountains, 
has  its  mineral  springs  and  bathing-houses. 
An  immense  building,  used  as  a  salt- work, 
stands   close  to  the   road. — From   Soden 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain   grows  more 
rapid,  and  the  scenery  more  picturesque — 
the  sides  of  the  hill  were  covered  with  luxu- 
riant orchards  which  form  a  beautiful  avenue, 
through  which  the  road  passes.    Having 
gained  a  considerable  height,  we  stopped 
to  enjoy  the  wide  prospect,  which  stretched 
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below  lis  under  a  glowing  midday  sun,  A 
luxuriant  plain  watered  by  the  Maine,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Neckar,  studded  with  towns 
and  villages,  and  divided  amongst  not  less 
than  eight  diflFerent  Sovereigns,  lay  mapped 
out  before  the  eye. — ^^Ve  stood  in  the  Duchy 
of  Nassau.  Immediately  below  lay  the  little 
isolated  principality  of  Hesse-Homburg, 
and  the  free  City  of  Frankfort,  inclosed  in 
its  little  ring  fence  of  frontier — ^while,  fur- 
ther to  the  left,  we  discovered  the  steeples 
of  Hanau  and  the  territories  of  Hesse 
Cassel.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues 
opposite,  on  the  other  jside  the  Maine,  was 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt; 
whose  white  elegant  capital  we  could  just 
descry,  glittering  in  the  sun.  Heidelberg 
arid  Baden,  with  the  chains  of  the  Neckar 
mountains,  lay  further  off;  while  to  the 
right  the  eye  wandered  across  the  Rhine, 
over  the  Rhenish  territories  of  Prussia  and 
Bavaria,  till  the  chains  of  Mont  Torinerre 
and  the  Hundsruck  bound  the  horizon. — 
The  most  distant  points  in  this  view  could 
scarcely  be  less  than  twenty-five  leagues 
distant.  I  had  seen  nearly  the  same  pros- 
pect in  a  different  position  from  the  Meli- 
bocus  and  the  Baden  mountains;  but  the 
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pleasure  of  ranging  over  a  vast  landscape, 
mellowed  by  distance — of  bringingnear  with 
a  glance  of  the  eye  objects  distant  from 
each  other — ^is  one  which  will  well  bear 
repeating.  Scenes  where  individual  fea- 
tures of  beauty,  a  rock,  a  waterfall,  a  river, 
or  an  abbey,  are  brought  more  immediately 
under  the  eye,  are  perhaps  more  pic- 
turesque— more  what  the  mind  delights  to 
cling  to  and  to  dwell  on;  but  there  is  plea- 
sure in  standing  on  an  eminence,  and  do- 
mineering over  a  vast  champaign  scene 
impressed  by  the  hands  of  nature  and  of 
man,  scattered  with  habitations,  enriched 
by  toil  and  by  sunshine,  which  animates 
and  awakens  the  soul,  and  gives  birth  to  a 
thousand  trains  of  wandering  reflection. 

As  we  ascended  higher  up  the  mountain, 
the  rich  orchards  and  com-fields  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  wild  scattered  forest  of  old 
grotesque  oaks  and  beeches,  whose  rugged 
branches  rustled  and  waved  in  a  high  au- 
tumnal wind.  On  reaching  the  brow  of  the 
eminence,  we  looked  for  our  beacon,  the  old 
white  ruined  tower,  and  were  surprised  to 
perceive  it  still  a  mile  distant,  perched  on  a 
pinnacle  of  mountain,  round  the  base  of 
which  the  slated  houses  and  spire  of  the 
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village  of  Konigstein  were  picturesquely 
clustered.  A  new  scene  opened  before  uft. 
A  beautiful  bowl  of  rich  pasture  and  or- 
chard was  beneath  us,  scooped  out  between 
the  surrounding  heights— the  mountain  and 
grey  ruins  of  Konigstein  rearing  themselves 
like  an  island  in  the  centre  of  this  moun- 
tain valley.  Descending  a  field-path,  we 
crossed  the  pastures,  and  wound  up  a  gentle 
ascent  to  the  village,  the  residence  of  the 
Amtmann  of  the  district,  and  the  chief 
place  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Duchy  of  Nassau.  Having  taken  coffee 
at  the  post-house,  we  ascended  by  a  steep 
path  to  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  almost 
overhang  the  village,  and  conunand  a  de- 
lightful home-view  over  the  green  surround- 
ing valley. — Looking  towards  the  west,  we 
again  enjoyed  over  the  hills  we  had  just 
lefl  the  magnificent  panorama  of  the  Rhine 
and  Maine  Valley.  I  regretted  that  I  could 
learn  no  history  of  this  extensive  and  im- 
posing ruin — ^whose  lofly  round  tower, 
square  donjcms,  subterraneous  passages 
now  half  filled  up,  and  rambling  battle- 
ments and  walls,  have  a  most  striking  effect 
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seated  on  the  apex  of  a   rocky  conical 
mountain. 

Being  determined  to  proceed  to  Wis- 
baden,  at  six  leagues  distance,  we  procured 
of  a  peasant  a  pair  of  rough  peasants' 
horses,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  a 
wild  mountain-road  which  is  impassable 
for  carriages.  Our  friend  was  a  peasant 
or  farmer  of  the  first  class— possessed  about 
fifty  acres  of  land,  with  alive  stock  of  two 
Tiorses,  four  cows,  (which  draw  as  well  as 
supply  the  dairy,)  and  a  family  of  eight 
children.  We  mounted  our  long-tailed 
nags,  recently  relieved  from  the  plough, 
and  descended  the  dirty  ill-payed  village- 
street  into  the  neighbouring  meadows — we 
then  pursued  a  rough  rocky  path,  over  which 
our  ,  horses  stumbled  their  way,  skirting 
round  the  foot  of  the  bold  rocky  eminence, 
on  which  stood  immediately  above  us  the 
rambhng  walls  and  massy  towers  of  the  castle. 
Following  our  guide  over  a  short  cut  through 
the  fields,  we  presently  entered  a .  thick 
shady  forest  of  underwood  and  sapling  firs. 
—We  emerged  from  the  forest  at  the  little 
village  of  Fischbach,  sheltered  in  luxuriant 
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<irchards,  and  behind  which  rose  a  breast- 
>«rork  of  bold  mountains,  which  appeared  to 
block  up  all  passage.    Winding  along  the 
side  of  the  village,  however,  a  narrow. de- 
file opened  between  precipitous  points  of 
the  mountains,  affording  a  difficult  rocky 
path  into  the  interior  of  the  valley— Nothing 
could   be  more  solitary,   silent,   and  pic- 
turesque  than   the    narrow   glen  through 
which    we    now    passed. — Bold     shelving 
mountains,  c^pthed  with  rich  woods  of  beach 
and  pine,  rose  above  us  on  each  side,  over- 
hanging the  narrow  green  valley,  through 
which  a  shallow  stream  pursued  its  rapid 
course. — Sometimes  our  path  kept  along 
the  bottom    of  the  valley — at  others    it 
wound  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  along 
dangerous  ledges  in  the  rock,  perpendir 
cularly    overhanging    the    meadows    and 
brook  below.     Here  and  there  huge  masses 
of  granite  rock,  half  overgrown  with  brushT 
wood,  projected  from  the  mountain  side, 
like  promontories,  into  the   valley.     We 
had  entered  the  defile  at  Fischbach  under 
the  brilliance  of  a  declining  sun — but  the 
wall   of  niountain  on  each  side  now  en-* 
tirely  obscured  its  rays,  and  cast  a  somr 
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bre  shade  over  the  wild  beauties  of  the 
scene.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Scott^s 
sequestered  glen— 

The  western  waTes  of  ebbing  dajr 
Roird  on  die  glen  their  level  ray ; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 
Was  bath'd  in  floods  of  living  fire ; 
But  not  a  setting  beam  corid  gloir 
Withia  the  dark  ravines  below. 
Where  twin'd  the  path,  in  shadow  hi4 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid, 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass, 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass. 

The  whole  landscape,  the  hanging  woods, 
variously  tinted  by  autumn,  the  jutting 
rocks,  the  sombre  sequestered  recesses  in 
the  glen>  and  the  lonely  stillness  which  per- 
vaded the  scene,  sometimes  reminded  one 
of  some  of  the  least  wild  of  Salvator's  ro- 
mantic scenes,  or  of  the  cool  and  lovely 
vallies  of  Gaspar  Poussin. — Descending 
our  rocky  path,  which  had  gradually 
mounted  half  way  up  the  side  of  the  hill^ 
the  smoke  curling  up  amodg  the  trees 
below,  and  the  rattle  of  mill-wheels  and 
dashing  water,  announced  our  approach  to 
the  village  of  Eppestein.  The  village 
Mauds  just  at  the  centre  of  four  romaQtie 
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vallies,  much  like  that  which  I  have  de- 
scribed,  and   is   one    of   the    most    wild 
sequestered  abodes  of  man  I  ever   saw.— 
Though  almost  all  the  mountain  villages  in 
Germany  have  the  same  feudal  character 
in  their  buildings  aiid  position,  I  should 
select  Eppestein  in  preference,  as  giving 
the  most  perfect  notion  of  the  secluded 
fastness  of  a  feudal  Baron  and  his  vassals. 
Every  thing  here  carries  one  back  to  the 
days    of    chivalry — The   situation   of   the 
village,  wedged  in  a  narrow  defile,  between 
rocks  and  mountains,  in  the  centre  of  a  wild 
district  remote  from  the  habitations  of  men, 
and  where  nothing  but  the  object  of  security 
could  induce  any  mortal  to  pitch  his  camp— « 
the  solid  walls  and  low  portals  which  inclode 
about  twenty  or  thirty  mean  houses — ihe 
massy  towers  and  donjons  of  the  old  Ba- 
ronial castle,  perched  like  an  eagle's  nest 
on   the  most  inaccessible  point  of  rock 
overhanging  the  village — the  winding  ap^- 
proach  up  the  mountain,  half  hid  in  brush- 
wood— every  thing  transports  one  back  to 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century;  and 
a  slight  stretch  of  imagination  might  peo- 
ple the  scene  with  the  grim  figures  of  tlM 
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Count  Godefioi,  or  the  Count  Ebenhard  of 
Eppestein  and  his  mailed  attendants  ar- 
riving under  the  castle  turrets  from  an  en- 
counter with  a  neighbouring  Knight, — ^The 
YiUage  and  its  inhabitants  have  an  air  of 
uncivilized  and  primitive  rudeness  whidt 
does  not  ill  accord  with  the  illusion,— The- 
Knights  of  Eppestein  were  a  very  distin- 
guished family ;  four  of  their  number  filled 
tiie  Archbishop's  chair  at  Mayence. — ^Their 
line  was  extinct  in  1544,  and  th^  are  buried 
in  the  village  church,  where  several  of  their 
monuments  still  exist. — ^The  founder  of  the 
family  was  of  course  a  hero :  and  the  report 
of  the  neighbourhood  is,  that  a  Knight, 
named  Eppo,  hunting  in  the  forest  hard  by, 
heard  the  sobs  and  lamentations  of  a  fe- 
male, whom,  on  penetrating  into  the  forest, 
he  found  seated  on  a  rock  by  the  side  of  a 
cave,  wiping  away  her  tears  with  her  long 
tresses,  and  pouring  forth  bitter  lamenta- 
tions. She  told  him  she  was  chained  there 
by  a  giant,  who  had  slain  her  kindred  and  car- 
ried her  away  from  her  father's  castle — the 
giant  was  absent  in  the  forest,  but  returned 
every  day  to  sleep  at  noon  on  the  summit 
pf  the  mountain.     Sir  Eppo  vowed  to  da^ 
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liver  her ;  and  the  lady  entreated  him  to  go 
to  her  castle  in  the  neighbourhood  and  pro^ 
cure  from  the  blind  warder  a  marical  net 
hanging  up  in  the  hall,  which  her  father  had 
brought  as  a  booty  from  Palestine,  The 
Knight  hasted  to  •  procure  the  net,  and 
stretched  it  on  the  spot  where  the  giant  slept 
The  lady  strewed  it  over  with  flowers — the 
giant  lay  down  in  it — ^was  taken,  and  hurled 
from  the  summit  of  the  rock  by  the  Knight  to 
the  valley  below. — Of  course  the  lady  gave 
her  hand  to  her  deliverer.  The  Knight 
built  a  castle  on  the  rock,  which  he  called 
Eppestein  (Eppo's  rock),  and  here  he  dwelt 
with  his  bride. 

Taking  leave  of  Eppestein  we  pursued 
the  road  up  the  narrow  valley — Night 
came  on,  and  we  had  still  three  leagues 
to  ride  to  Wisbaden.  We  relied  impli- 
citly on  our  guide's  geographical  know- 
ledge, and  suffered  him  to  conduct  us 
over  pathless  fields  and  through  dark 
forests  by  staf-light,  till,  after  several  down- 
falls of  our  nags  and  frequent  missings  and 
regaining  of  our  route,  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  brow  of  the  bold  hills  above  Wis- 
baden. The  lights  of  the  town  below  them 
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afforded  an  infallible  beacon,  towards  which 
we  insisted  upon  making  in  a  direct  line 
over  the  fields,  rather  than  follow  a  ver\r 
precarious  path.  The  boldness  of  this  pro- 
posal called  forth  a  multitude  of  scruples 
from  our  steady-paced  German,  who  assured 
us  we  should  encounter  gens  (farmes^  and  be 
taken  before  the  police.  However  we  per- 
sisted, not  being  of  opinion,  that 

*^  A  summer-night,  in  greenwood  spent, 
**  Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment : " 

and  fortunately  amved  at  the  hotel  with- 
out any  of  the  disasters  our  worthy  com- 
panion predicted. 

Wisbaden,  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau  and  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
watering  places  of  the  south  of  Germany, 
stands  pleasantly  in  a  picturesque  bowl, 
surrounded  by  hills  which  rise  in  an  am- 
phitheatre almost  all  round  the  town. 
The  place,  which  is  neat  and  regularly 
built,  is  of  great  antiquity — its  waters 
were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the 
name  of  the  aqu^  Mattiaca^  this  country 
being  that  which  Tacitus  describes  as 
inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the  Mattiaci.  Va- 
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riou3  remains  of  Roman  baths  and  in« 
scriptions  have  been  discovered  in  the 
town,  principally  of  the  time  of  Drusus's 
campaigns  in  Germany,  Under  the  Salic 
Franks,  Wisbaden  was  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Kunigesundra.  The  Carlovin- 
gian  Kings  built  a  palace  here,  in  which 
Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  resided  when 
he  came  from  his  palace  of  Ingelheim,  on 
the  opposite  side  the  Rhine,  to  use  the  baths 
of  Wisbaden.  This  palace  was  called 
Sala,  and  the  street  which  led  to  it  to  this 
day  bears  the  name  of  Saalgasse  (Saal- 
street).  The  town  contains  fourteen  sources 
of  hot  water,  the  hottest  of  which  mounts 
as  high  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit ;  several  of  them  are  uncovered, 
and  the  water  runs  smoking  through  the 
public  streets,  to  the  great  service  of  the 
housewives  of  the  town.  There  are  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  hotels,  eadi  of 
which  very  conveniently  contains  its  hot 
baths.  The  hotel  at  which  we  lodged  had 
thirty  spacious  brick  baths  arranged  in 
separate  cabinets  in  one  large  well-venti- 
lated building.     From  your  knowledge  of 
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Baden-Baden  and  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,you  may* 
form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  gay  bathers  at  Wisbaden* 
The  great  centre  of  gaiety  and  dissipation 
is  the  Kursaal  or  pubUc  saloon,  a  very 
handsome  building,  which  you  enter  by  an 
elegant  Grecian  portico  opening  on  the 
pubUc  gardens — ^The  grand  saloon  occu- 
pying the  centre  of  the  edifice  is  the  most 
gaudy  and  magnifient  which  I  saw  in  G  er- 
many — three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
decorated  on  each  side  by  a  colonnade 
of  showy  marble  pillars,  supporting  long 
balustraded  galleries.  The  intercolumnia- 
tions  are  adorned  by  well-executed  casts 
and  statues,  standing  in  niches.  A  gay 
and  well-frequented  Tebk-d H6te^  enlivened 
by  a  good  band,  takes  place  every  day  in 
the  season ;  and,  on  Sunday,  is  attended  by 
all  the  fashion  and  beauty  frequenting  the 
baths.  Concerts  are  very  frequent ;  and  a 
grand  ball  is  given  on  Sunday  evening,  to 
which  the  host  anxiously  tempted  us  to 
stay ;  but  notwithstanding  the  more  power- 
ful temptations  of  an  interesting  and 
agreeable  party,    we   were   compelled  to 
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leave  Wisbaden  and  our  friends  without 
the  gratification  of  a  waltz — "  Flentibus  htnc 
Varius  discedit  moestus  amicis/' 

We  left  Wisbaden  for  Schwalbach,  a 
beautiful  little  bathing-place  at  four  leagues 
distance.  For  two  leagues  the  road  con- 
stantly ascends  a  noble  range  of  moun* 
tains.  The  hamlet  of  Klarenthal  is  prettily 
situated  in  a  valley  below  the  road  on  the 
right  hand  as  we  ascended. — Its  handsome 
white  convent,  now  secularized,  was  found- 
ed by  the  Emperor  Adolphus  of  Nassau 
and  the  fair  Imogine  his  wife ;  and  the  sis- 
ter of  the  Emperor  was  its  first  abbess. 
The  mountain  became  gradually  more 
steep,  till  we  at  last  gained  its  summit, 
called  the  Hohe  Wurzel,  by  a  zigzag  road 
through  a  magnificent  beech-forest,  com- 
manding an  exquisite  prospect  over  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Immedi- 
ately around  and  below  us  on  all  sides,  was 
one  waving  expanse  of  variously-tinted 
forest  foliage  covering  the  round  summits 
and  steep  sides  of  the  many  branches 
of  the  Taiinus  Mountains,  tossed  as  it 
were  one   over  the  other— rwhile   far    be- 
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with  the  dark  to<¥ers  of  Mayence,  and 
the  spires  and  white  houses  of  innume- 
rable towns  and  villages — ^the  whole  ani- 
mated and  harmonized  by  the  wide  re- 
splendent sheet  of  the  "  exulting  and 
abounding  river/'  which  meandered  and 
expanded  itself  before  us  in  bright  and 
placid  majesty.  After  enjoying  for  some 
time  the  beauties  of  this  noble  prospect,  we 
proceeded  on  our  descent  down  the  other 
$ide  of  the  mountain.  A  wild  country  of 
hills,  tossed  one  upon  another,  lay  before  us, 
through  the  inlets  and  vallies  of  which  we  de- 
scended gently  towards  Schwalbach.  Just, 
however,  as  we  began  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  our  road,  and  when  we  thought  we 
had  reached  the  "  lowest  deep''  of  the  val- 
ley, the  little  Bathing-place,  with  its  white- 
slated  houses,  appeared  on  a  sudden  imme* 
diately  below  us,  sunk  deep  in  a  narrow 
glen,  down  which  its  long  single  street  winds 
for  a  considerable  distance,  acquiring  for  it 
the  name  of  Langen  Schwalbach  (Long 
Schwalbach)-  The  bird's-eye  view  of  the  vil- 
lage from  the  steep  eminences  on  all  sides,  is 
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singularly  pretty  and  romantic.  The  name 
of  Schwalbach  (swallows'  stream)  is  de- 
rived from  the  number  of  rivulets  watering 
the  valley,  and  the  multitudes  of  swallows 
frequenting  them.  Schwalbach  has  seve- 
ral sources  of  mineral  water — all  cold — but 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  sub- 
stances. The  source  called  the  Weinborn 
(from  the  vinous  flavour  of  the  water)  is  the 
most  powerful,  and  most  in  use.  This  foun- 
tain supplies  as  much  as  I6OO  bottles  in  an 
hour,  and  about  250,000  bottles  are  annually 
exported.  The  water  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
several  of  the  other  springs,  is  used  in  the 
town  for  common  purposes,  and  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  mixed  with  wine.  The  fre- 
quenters of  Schwalbach  make  use  of  its 
waters  rather  more  for  drinking  than  for 
baths.  Small  baths  are,  however,  brought 
to  their  guests  at  their  hotels ;  but  not  with 
half  the  convenience  and  comfort  which 
belongs  to  the  baths  at  Baden-Baden  and 
Wisbaderi.  The  season  was  just  closing  at 
the  time  of  our  visit.  Two  Amsterdam 
merchants,  who  dined  with  us  at  the 
Tabk'd'hdtej  were  lingering  behind  the 
other  guests. 
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Leaving  Schwalbacb,  we  pursued  otir 
route  to  Nassau,  seven  leagues  distant* 
For  several  leagues  yrc  passed  over  a 
hilly  cold  country  neither  fertile  nor  pic- 
turesque, tiir  we  entered  a  fine  forest  of 
beech,  oak,  and  fir,  which  presented  here 
and  there  pleasing  points  of  view  and 
scenes  of  wild  sylvan  beauty.  The  evening 
was  serene  and  cloudless — and  the  sun  gra- 
dually sunk  with  uncommon  splendor  be- 
hind the  irregular  blue  tops  of  the  Hunds- 
ruck  mountains,  at  a  great  distance  on  the 
other  side  the  Rhine.  Our  coachman 
baited  his  horses  while  we  drank  coffee  at 
the  little  busy  village  of  Singhofen,  where 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  was  more  than 
usually  loquacious  on  the  subject  of  poli- 
tics. The  villageJiad  changed  its  master  four 
times  within  a  few  years — having  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse, 
the  Prince  of  Nassau-Weilburg,  and  other 
Princes,  till  it  was  now  subject  to  the 
Duke  of  Nassau.  This  was  one  of  our  host's 
manifold  grievances — but  the  most  severe 
were  the  weight  of  the  abgabe  (imposts), 
and  the  burthen  of  the  gemeinde  schulde 
(commune  debt),  which  were  become,  as  he 
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often  repeated,  hausliche  schtMe  (house 
debts).  As  far  as  I  could  understand,  this  op* 
pressive  burden  appeared  to  be  a  debt  due 
from  the  communty  incurred  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  roads,  bridges,  &c.  and  which, 
having  mounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  was 
apportioned  and  charged  on  each  indivi- 
dual  house  in  the  commune*  From  this  sub-r 
ject  our  host  digressed  to  the  Konigin  van 
England^  and  was  very  inquisitive  about 
the  Baron  Bergami — while  a  young  Ger-r 
man  student,  fresh  from  the  lecture-room 
of  a  chemical  professor,  was  equally  inte- 
rested about  der  Herr  Davy  and  his  lamp^ 
and  the  success  of  his  experiments  on 
the  Herculanean  Manuscripts.  There  was 
something  striking  in  a  ccmversation  on 
English  affairs  and  English  science  in  a 
little  village  inn  in  the  middle  of  a  forest  in 
Germany,  where  you  would  have  hardly 
expected  any  thing  beyond  the  bare  name 
of  England  to  have  penetrated. 

We  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  Nas- 
sau. Descending  the  hill  to  the  Lahn^ 
which  flows  past  the  town,  I  could  just 
perceive,  through  the  darkness  of  nighty 
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the  bold  and  romantic  scenery  into  which 
we  were  entering.  We  crossed  the  river 
by  a  ferry — the  bridge  having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  only 
some  ruins  of  the  arches  still  remaining. 
The  young  landlord  of  the  inn  was  one 
of  the  most  well-behaved  and  intelligent 
Gennans  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen, 
and  was  a  striking  instance  of  that  rational 
curiosity  and  interest  about  travellers  and 
their  countries  which  you  not  unfrequently 
meet  with  id  Germany.  During  supper  he 
shewed  great  eagerness  to  acquire  all  the  in- 
formation possible  about  England,— our  po« 
litics— our  parliament — London— our  mobs 
— our  riches — our  prices— *and  of  course, 
above  all,  the  trial  before  the  House  of  Peers. 
— He  was  familiar  with  the  names  and  cha- 
iracters  of  our  public  men — ^asked  me  if 
der  Herr  Brougham  was  not  a  right  learned 
man,  a  right  clever  advocate — what  had 
become  of  Herr  Hunt;  amd  he  could  not 
understand  why  the  people  now  pelted 
die  Herzog  V07i  Wellington.  He  shewed  a 
correctness  of  information  on  most  points 
of  French  and  English  affairs  and  persons. 
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which  was  wonderful  considering  the  mea- 
gre details  conveyed  in  the  German:  jour- 
nals. I  could  not  help  contrasting  these 
sensible  inquiries  with  the  childish  and 
ignorant  questions  at  which  I  had  laughed 
not  long  before  in  France ;  where  a  mer- 
chant of  consequence,  well  informed  on 
Paris  and  French  affairs,  solemnly  asked 
me  if  Scotland  was  not  un  pays  bien  chandj 
because  he  had  seen  some  Highland  soldiers 
without  culottes — ^and  where  an  aide-de- 
camp to  a  general  officer  gravely  inquired  rf 
me  if  such  things  as  telegraphs  were  known, 
par  hazard  J  in  England.  I  remember  a 
shrewd  smart  Frenchman,  sub-librarian  at 
a  library  and  museum  in  a  provincial 
town,  in  skimming  over  the  pictures  and 
the  names  of  the  masters,  with  the  usual 
French  conceit,  assuring  me,  pointing  out 
one,  that  it  was  a  chef  d'cmvre  de  Jvies 
Romain,  un  pdntre  ceUhre—ma  foi  il  est 
bien  emderiy  celui-la — il  doit  Stre  du  temps  de 
L&uii  XIV.  y  il  y  a  trois  cent  ans  au  mains  !  ! 
In  Germany  you  seldom  catch  even  the 
humblest  Ciceroni  making  any  grietous 
stumbles  in  his  historical  or  chronological 
particulars  of  curious  objects.      He  can 
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condescend .  to  take  pains  and  inform  him- 
self,— and  if  he  is  ignorant,  he  is  humble 
enough  to  confess .  it.  There  is  not  a 
town  or  a  district  possessing  any  thing 
capable  of  description,  that  is  not  amply 
illustrated  in  guides  and  itineraries,  exe- 
cuted with  diligence  and  accuracy,  and 
often  containing  no  mean  portion  of  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  knowledge.  Every 
object  of  poetical  interest  or  picturesque 
beauty,  every  thing  associated  with  the  ro- 
mantic periods  of  early  history — every 
cathedral,  castle,  mountain,  or  forest,  is 
described  with  a  minuteness  and  detail 
which  bespeak  a  fonddess  in  the  people 
for  intellectual  and  imaginative  pleasures. 
In  France,  works  of  this  sort  are  compa^ 
ratively  rare;  and  when  you  find  them, 
nothing  can  be  more  dry,  flippant,  and 
statistical^ .  They  will  inform  you  accu- 
rately the  population  of  every  town,  and 
how  many  cotton  and  how  many  silk  manu- 
factories flourish  in  it — that  there  is  an 
Hotel  de  Villey  and  a  Salle  de  spectacle  superbe 
— of  the  cathedral,  you  never  learn  more 
than  that  it  is  a  belle  edifice  Gothique — and 
the  ruined  castle  is  despatched  as  les  debris 
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43tun  vieux  chateau.  TTiis  difference  is  not 
surprizing;  when  we  consider  that  the 
French,  enraptured  with  their  **  paradis  sur 
la  terre'*  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  travel 
less  than  any  people  in  Europe — while  the 
Germans,  next  to  our  rambling  selves,  are 
probably  the  most  addicted  to  peregrina- 
tions. I  never  met  with  a  Frenchman  who 
had  any  real  curiosity  about 'Ae  people  or 
the  objects  of  foreign  countries,  and  still  less 
about  those  natural  beauties  and  historical 
antiquities  and  remains,  which  appeal  pecu- 
liarly to  the  feelings  and  imagination  of  a 
traveller.  He  has  no  eye  or  soul  for  ro- 
mantic scenery.  The  rich  level  plains  of 
Normandy  or  Champagne  are  what  he 
styles  charmans !  superbes !  His  notion  of 
beauty  of  country  has  always  reference 
to  productiveness.  That  district  is  the 
most  picturesque,  which  produces  most 
corn  and  wine  per  acre.  A  scene  present- 
ing any  of  that  wild  and  irregular  beauty 
which  is  more  calculated  to  supply  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  to  its  owner,  than  to 
stock  his  cellar  or  his  granary,  a  French- 
man's eye  ratlier  shrinks  from  than  admires, 
—and  he  dismisses  it  at  once.mth  the 
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liarsh  and  opprobious  epithet,  ^^  vn  pays 
sauvage/'  This  absence  of  taste  for  the  pic- 
turesque might  at  first  appear  to  proceed 
from  the  poverty  of  picturesque  scenery  in 
France  (with  the  exception  of  the  remoter 
departments).  But  the  same  cause  ought  to 
produce  the  same  dfect  in  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Lincoln- 
shire ;  and  yet  I  never  saw  that  dull,  plod- 
ding unimaginative  John  Bull,  who  had  not 
some  notion  that  hill  and  dale  and  river 
were  pleasing  objects  to  look  on,  and  that  a 
hanging  wood  was  a  prettier  thing  than  a 
straight  hedge-row.  The  fact,  I  believe,  is, 
that  an  Englishman  has  more  of  imagina- 
tion and  mind  to  connect  with  the  objects 
that  stxike  his  eye — while  a  Frjenchmatfs 
enjoyments  are  entirely  confined  within  the 
range  of  his  senses.  His  pleasures  are  never 
of  a  reflective  cast. — ^Thought  and  investi- 
gation are  not  among  the  number  of  his 
amusements.  Hence  he  travels  less  than  any 
man — and  never  purely  for  the  pleasure  of 
exploring.  All  ranks  travel  in  Germany- 
Some  thousands  of  students  issue  from  the 
universities  every  autmnn-vacation,  with 
their  knapsacks  at  their  backs,  and  employ 
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their  vacation  in  exploring  their  own  and 
various  other  countries  of  JEurope.  The 
nobility  and  Princes  travel  about  from  court 
to  court,  and  from  one  bathing-place  to 
another,  during  the  season ;  while  the  jour- 
neymen mechanics  are  compelled  to  spend 
several  years  in  travelling  for  improvement 
in  their  trades,  before  they  are  permitted 
to  establish  themselves.  This  contributes 
much  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  civilize  the 
tempers  and  manners  of  the  middling  and 
lower  ranks.  The  French  of  these  classes 
read  romances  and  songs,  and  get  hold  of 
some  cant  extacies  about  theatres  and  pub* 
lie  amusements;  but,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence extends,  I  should  place  them  very  far 
behind  the  rational  intelligence  and  awa- 
kened curiosity  of  the  middling  ranks  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 

You  may  be  sure,  the  first  thing  I  did 
in  the  morning  was  to  run  to  my  window, 
which  overlooked  the  Lahn^  to  enjoy  the 
scenery  of  which  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  in 
the  brightness  of  a  starry  night  My  expec- 
tatiqn  was  not  disappointed.  The  morning 
was  clear  and  beautifal,  without  a  cloud  or 
a  vapour.— The  rapid  Lahn  was  running 
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noisily  over  its  shallow  bed,  in  its  course  to* 
wards  the  Rhine.  On  the  opposite  bank 
rose  the  steep  rocky  sides  of  a  bold  moun- 
tain,  clothed  with  a  hanging  forest  of  mel-* 
low  autumn-tinted  foliage,  here  and  there 
relieved  by  the  dark  green  of  the  fir  and  the 
light  feathery  branches  of  the  larch.  On  the 
siunmit  rose  the  tall  stately  tower  of  the  old 
Castle  of  Nassau,  still  proudly  holding  its 
head  amidst  the  crumbling  walls  and  hollow 
windows  of  the  other  parts  of  the  building; 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards, 
on  a  less  elevated  part  of  the  mountain,  ap- 
peared the  more  diminutive  and  decayed 
ruin  of  the  Castle  of  Stein,  formerly  a  fief  of 
the  Counts  of  Nassau,  and  the  stamm  schloss 
(family  castle)  of  the  family  of  Stein. 

And  there  they  ftand,  as  itands  a  lofVj  mind 
Worn  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd ; 
^  AU  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 

Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  proad» 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  passed  below; 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  ahroud» 
And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now» 
And  the  black  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow. 

I 

Crossing  the  river  by  a  ferry-boat,  we 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  .mountain 
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by  a  commodious  gravel  path,  half  hid  in 
brushwood,  which  the  well-known  Baron  de 
Stein  has  laid  out  to  lead  to  the  ruins  of  his 
family  castle.—"  Gray,  but  leafy  walls, 
where  ruin  greenly  dwells,''  are  all  that  now 
remain  of  tliis  strong  hold  of  chivalrous 
valor.  Rude  steps  and  paths,  composed  of 
the  stones  and  slates  of  the  ruin,  enable  one 
to  mount  its  walls  and  wander  through  its 
dreary  chambers,  from  which  you  look  down 
almost  perpendicularly  on  the  Lahn  and 
the  meadows  in  the  valley.  In  a  beautiful 
spot  commanding  a  picturesque  view  of 
the  wild  scenes,  the  Baron  has  placed  a 
simple  pavilion,  for  the  repose  of  the  vi- 
sitors who  come  to  pay  honor  to  the  me- 
morials of  his  forefathers. — ^The  walks 
which  he  has  made,  wind  round  the  sides 
of  the  mountain,  through  shrubbery  and 
forest,  commanding  delightful  views  of 
the  neighbouring  scenery.  The  Baron  still 
resides  at  Nassau,  in  a  more  modern  cas- 
tle in  the  valley,  retaining  the  honors,  the 
title,  and  the  domains  which  have  de- 
scended to  him  from  the  mailed  heroes  who 
inhabited  these  ruined  walls  five  or  six 
c(mturies  ago.     It  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is 
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rare,  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  die 
incessant  shiftings  of  property  and  power, 
and  the  downfalls  of  dynasties  and  families, 
to  find  a  family  thus  fixed  and  engrafted 
in  their  territorial  possessions  for  so  many 
centuries,  rooted  as  it  were  in  the  soil, 
and  interwoven  with  every  local  object  and 
association. 

From  the  Castle  of  Stein,  we  wound 
through  the  wood   and  shrubbery  to  the 
ruins  of  Nassau  on  the  summit — over  the 
massy   low  portal,  the  rampant   lion  of 
the  family  of  Nassau  and  Orajige  is  still 
exhibited  on  a  rusty  metal  plate.     The 
ruin  is  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
Caatle  of  Stein;  and  its  lofty  keep,  mas* 
sive  tower,  and  numerous   and  spacious 
chambers  and  apartments,    now    choked 
up  with  the  piles  of  ruin,  and  overgrown 
with  straggling  brushwood  and  herbage, 
bespeak  the  former  importance    of   the 
building  and  of  ita  illustrious  owners.— 
The  castle,  as  well  as  its  dependant  town 
•of  Nassau  in  the  valley,  are  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  Count  of  Iiauemburg, 
the  founder  of  the  Nassau  family.    TTie 
Count  is  reported  to  have  first  discovered 
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the  beautiful  valley  in  which  tlie  town 
stands,  in  following  the  track  of  a  stag. 
The  castle  is  built  on  the  narrow  apex  of 
the  mountain,  from  which  the  declivity  on 
all  sides  but  one  is  so  rapid  as  to  be 
utterly  impassable,  except  on  foot. — On 
the  opposite  side  from  the  town,  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  are  in  some  places  almost 
perpendicular ;  and  looking  down  this  pre- 
cipitous descent,  a  deep  romantic  valley 
opens  before  the  eye,  with  the  little  village 
of  Scheuem  immediately  under  the  heights. 
The  inhabitants,  busied  in  their  fartn- 
yards,  hewing  trees,  and  carting  corn, 
looked  like  a  race  of  pigmies.  Turning 
round,  we  enjoyed  a  full  view  of  the  valley 
of  die  Lahn^  till  its  course  appeared 
blocked  up  by  the  interposing  mountains. 
The  blue  roofs  and  white  buildings  of  tlie 
town  of  Nassau,  its  Gothic  spire,  the  wlute 
modern  chateau  of  the  Baron  de  Stein, 
with  its  picturesque  shrubberies  and  gar- 
dens^ the  river  rapidly  g^Kding  by,  the 
avienues  of  poplars  on  the  banks,  and  the 
mountains  covered  with  trim  vineyards  or 
leafy  forest  rising  boldly  in  the  opposite 
background,  formed  a  picture  of  roroantic 
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beauty ;  a  blue  clpudless  sky  and  a  bHght 
sun  shed  a  soft  harmonious  brilliance  over 
the  whole  landscape^  and  a  perfect  stillness 
reigned  all  around. 

On  descending  the  mouniain,  we  visited 
the  residence  of  the  Baron  de  Stein,  a 
rambling  old  white  edifice,  surrounding 
three  sides  of  a  spacious  ,court.  The  court, 
half  overgrown  with  grass,  is  separated 
from  the  village  by  a  range  of  iron  pali- 
sades, through  which  is  the  main  entrance 
by  an  iron  grille^  ornamented  with  the  Ba- 
ron's arms.  The  whole  mansion,  though 
far  from  possessing  any  architectiiral 
beauty,  and  although  characterized  by  a 
dreary  and  lifeless  air,  increased  by  the 
closed  window  shutters  announcing  its 
piaster's  absence,  had  stiJl  a  look  of  aristo-  • 
cratic  consequence.  I  was  the  more  struck 
with  it,  because  it  was  almost  the  first 
specimen  I  had  seen  in  Germany  of  any^ 
approach  to  a  handsome  nobleman's  seat. 
I  had  seen  every  where  the  ruins  of  the 
castles  in  which  the  feudal  nobles  of  Ger- 
many resided  four  centuries  ago ;  and  I  had 
seen  their  impoverished  descendants  follow- 
ing in  the  suite  and «  crowding  about  the 
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courts  of  Sovereigns,  But  here  was  the 
substantial  respectable  mansion  of  a  noble, 
on  the  soil  of  his  own  hereditary  posses- 
sions— surrounded  by  the  cottages  of  his 
tenants  and  dependants — in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  family  property  and  influence. — 
This  was  a  gratifying  spectacle ;  and  it  was 
rendered  more  so  by  the  reflection  that  its 
owner^s  name  stands  high  among  the  pa- 
triots of  Germany ;  and  that  after  devoting 
his  talents  and  energies  to  the  cause  of  mo- 
derate freedom  and  constitutional  rule, 
both  as  a  Minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and. of  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  is  now  re- 
tired from  busj^  life  and  spends  part  of  his 
time  in  literary  leisure  at  Nassau. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  not  unworthy 
of  the  abode  of  a  family  of  rank.  Long 
corridors,  handsome  suites  of  apartments, 
a  gallery  of  family  pictures,  elegant  baths, 
a  library  ornamented  with  colossal  busts 
of  Schiller  and  Napoleon,  and  well  stocked 
with  books  in  most  languages,  but  par- 
ticularly  in  the  department  of  Fine  Arts, 
Teutonic  Antiquity,  and  German  History^ 
for  which  M.  de  Stein  has  a  warm  taste — 
all  bespoke  an  afliuence  and  elegant  style 
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of  life  which  is  not  extremely  common 
among  the  German  nobles.  The  Baron,  who, 
among  the  other  characteristics  of  a  good 
patriotic  Gennan,  has  a  great  taste  for  Go- 
thic architecture,  has  added  a  modem 
Gothic  battlemented  turret  to  one  comer 
of  the  chateau.  Here  he  has  fitted  up  his 
baths  and  his  study  %vith  light  lancet  win^ 
dows  ornamented  with  rich  painted  glass 
from  an  old  convent  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Niches,  surmounted  by  flowered  pinnacles 
at  the  four  comers  of  the  turret,  are  filled 
with  sculptured  figures  representing  the 
patron  Saints  of  the  four  allied  powers,  St. 
George,  St.  Alexander  Newsky,  St  Adal- 
bert, and  St.  Stephen, — ^appropriate  em- 
blems of  the  Baron  s  loyal  principles  and 
political  tenets. 

At  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from 
Nassau,  lower  down  the  beautiful  banks  of 
the  Lahn,  is  the  fashionable  Bathing*place 
of  Ems,  situate  on  the  edge  of  the  river. 
The  clifts  and  rocks  overhanging  the  village 
of  £ms^  and  shutting  it  in  on  all  sides, 
are  so  abrupt  and  inaccessible  that  they 
give  to  the  place  a  cramped  confined  ap- 
pearanceai  wiiich  makes  it  monotonous  and 
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inconvenient   as    a    lesidence^    A    small 
public  garden  on  the  bank  of  (be  river, 
and  a  pretty  alley  of  lime-trees,  are  the 
only   promenades    within    reach    without 
scaling  steep  mountains ;  so  that  the  guests 
frequenting  the  Baths  are  liable  to  a  per- 
petual encounter  of  each  other's  physiog- 
nomies whenever  they  step  out  of  their 
hotels.    The  principal  place  of  resort  is 
the  HerschaftUches  Badhaus^  (the  Princely 
Bathing*house,)  a  rambling  extensive  build- 
ing,  formerly  a  palace   of  the  Duke  of 
Nassau,  and  which  his  Highness  now  con- 
descends to  let  out  as  an  hotel  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  bathers.     An  official 
emplayi  of  the  Duke  resides  here  during 
the  season  to  superintend  the  letting  and 
receiving  the  rents  of  the  apartments ;  the 
profits  of  which  are  placed  to  the  account 
of  Domains,  Forests,  &c.  in  the  Exchequer 
of  Nassau.     The  building  contains  several 
hundred  apartments  of  all  sizes,  prices,  and 
degrees  of  elegance.  The  price  of  each  suite 
of  rooms,  varying  from  forty  kreutzers  (about 
one  shilling  and  eight-pence)  per  day  to 
three  or  four  fiorins  (six  or  eight  shiliingsX 
is  marked  over  the  door.    The  building 
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^contains  about  eighty  Baths,  cleanly  and 
coiDmodious,  for  the  use  of  which  about 
thirty-six  kreutzers  (one  shilling  and  two- 
pence) is  paid.  The  Restauratiouj  or  de- 
partment of  the  purveyor  to  this  great 
household,  is  a  distinct  establishment,  rented 
by  an  active  enterprizing  German,  who 
has  studied  the  science  of  tlie  kitchen  with 
great  success  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  During  the  bathing  season,  between 
two  or  three  hundred  persons  of  all  ranks 
sit  down  daily  to  the  table-d'hote,  in  the 
handsome  public  saloon.  The  waters  of 
£ms^  which  were  known  to  the  Romans 
imder  the  name  of  Embasis  or  Amasis,  are 
very  salutarj'^  in  a  variety  of  complaints,  and 
have  received  high  eulogiums  from  Hufeland 
and  other  eminent  medical  writers.  Their 
warmth  does  not  exceed  thirty-one  degrees 
of  Reaumur.  The  village  abounds  with 
springs.  The  mineral  sources  are  seen  bub- 
bling up  in  the  middle  of  the  Lahn,  where 
they  are  used  as  a  bath  for  horses.  The 
popularity  of  Ems  increases  every  year. 

The  mania  for  the  enjoyments  of  a 
bathing-place  is  a  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  German  mode  of  life.     The  curzeit 
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(curing-time— season)  of  the  baths,  about 
three  months  in  the  summer,  forms  that 
sort  of  general  break-up^  to  use  a .  familiar 
phrase,  in  the  system  of  town  life,  which 
the  rising  of  Parliament  and  the  purr 
suit  of  partridges  and  pheasants  e£fects 
in  the ,  season  of  the  British  capital.  The 
capitals  of  the  Princes  are  deserted — Court 
entertainments  ceascT— the  Ambassadors 
and  general  officers  obtain  leave  of  absence 
from  their  posts — "  the  weary  statesman '' 
quits  his.  bureau,  and  the  merchant  his 
counting-house,  and  the  cumbrous  retinue 
of  the  Princes  and  their  courts  are  put  in 
motion  about  the  month  of  July  for  some 
favorite  scene  of  picturesque  beauty — ^where 
Nature  has  placed  her  fountains  of  health 
amidst  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful 
features  of  landscape — as  if  to  mark  out 
the  spot  at  once  for  the  solace  and  invi* 
goration  of  the  sick  and  debilitated,  and 
the  recreation  and  indulgence  of  the  sons 
of  pleasure  and  of  toil.  During  three 
months,  all  that  is  distinguished  in  Ger-> 
many  is  busied  in  the  pursuit  of  health 
and  dissipation  at  Toeplitz,  Carlsbad,  Ba* 
den,  Pyrniont,  Wisbaden,   Ems,  Schwal^ 
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bach,  and  Aix4a-Chapelle.  Frativity  and 
forgetfulness  of  care  are  the  general  order  of 
the  day.  State,  and  ceremony,  and  titled 
hauteur  are  in  a  great  degree  thrown  aside 
in  the  easy  intercourse  of  the  bathing- 
place;  all  ranks  meet  at  the  balls,  the 
concerts,  the  saloons,  and  the  wells.  The 
Prince  and  the  tradesman  lay  down  their 
stakes  side  by  side  at  the  Rouge'^t-^Noir 
Table — A  Princess  does  not  disdain  a 
donkey-ride  on  the  mountains— and  a 
Sovereign  Duke  may  be  seen  at  the  table^ 
d'hdte  side  by  side  with  a  merchant  or 
subaltern  officer.  All  the  machinery  of 
amusement  is  to  be  found  here — all  the 
artists,  and  artificers  that  contribute  to  the 
enjoyments  and  the  follies  of  indulgence 
— Actors  from  Vienna — ^gaming-table  keep- 
ers and  cooks  from  Paris — money-lenders 
from  Frankfort— singers  from  Berlin— shop- 
keepers, voituriers,  pastry-cooks,  mounte- 
banks, dancing-masters,  donkey-lenders, 
blacklegs,  mistresses,  lacqueys — all  bustling 
and  contriving  in  their  several  vocations 
to  reap  the  short  harvest  of  profit  which  the 
season  affords.  The  scene  of  bustle  and 
vivacity,  occasioned  by  the  conceigitra^n 
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of  several  thousands  of  gay  strangers^  the 
greater  part  of  some  style  and  considera- 
tion, with  all  their  proportionate  cortege  of 
accessories  and  dependants  in  a  little  vil- 
lage of  five  hundred  inhabitants,  may  be 
easily  imagined — thearrivalsj  the  equipages, 
the  varied  costumes   and  physiognomies 
of   different   nations — the    uniforms,    the 
decorations — the  crowded  promenades,  the 
tables,  the  balls,  ihe  fStes  champStres^  the 
theatres,  the  concerts — and  the  effect  of  all 
this  revelling  and  exuberant  dissipation, 
infinitely  heightened  by  the  scene  being 
laid  in    some  deep  sylvan  valley,  where 
the  silence  and  serene  beauty  of  nature 
contrast  strongly  with  the  artificial  enjoy- 
ments and  agitating  pursuits  of  its  busy 
denizens.     Perhaps  you  will  think  that  the 
mere   circumstance    of  nature  having  so 
lavishly  bestowed  on   the  Germans  these 
Hygeian  fountains,  with  their  picturesque 
scenes,  is  of  itself  a  sufiicient  cause  to 
account  for  the  fondness  with  which  they 
are  frequented.     But  other  causes  will  be 
probably  found — :The  pleasures  of  a  coun- 
try life  are  as  yet  almost  unknown  in  Ger^ 
many — those  mingled  pleasures  of  enjoy- 
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ment  of  scenery  and  rural  beauties,  domes-^ 
tic  tranquillity  and  fire-side  comforts,  which 
so  many  of  our  own  poets  have  enthusi- 
astically, described,  and  which  every  En- 
glishman relishes.  With  the  exception  of 
^e  chateaux  of  a  few  nobles,  and  the  villas 
near  a  few  mercantile  towns,  a  gentleman^s 
country-house  is  hardly  to  be  seen  in  Ger-» 
many, — ^The  picturesque  scenes  which  are 
so  abundant  never  appear  habited  or  habit- 
able.—Nature  has  here  always  a  character 
of  wildness  and  loneliness.  The  Germans 
likewise  have  no  one  great  capital,  possess- 
ing all  those  attractions  which  a  metropolis 
a£fords.  The  provincial  townsman  has  no 
Paris  or  London  to  fly  to  for  amusement 
or  change  of  scene, — ^The  summer  season 
at  the  baths  is  thus  the  great  object  of  desire, 
the  rendezvous  of  friends,  the  indulgence  ta 
the  young,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  busy 
and  the  careworn. 

You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  criti- 
cal speculations  and  the  eloquent  prose 
writings  of  the  two  Schlegels— and  are 
perhaps  aware  that  they  hold  no  mean  rank 
among  the  poets  of  Germany.  The  elder 
Schlegel's  (August  Wilhelro)  poems    are 
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marked  by  a  richness  of  fancy,  a  classical 
purity  of  taste,  and  great  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  diction.  I  send  below  a  very  in- 
adequate translation  of  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  elegant  of  them.  It  is  called 
"  The  Melodies  of  Life/'  and  presents,  in 
the  images,  the  sentiments,  the  metre>  and 
the  rhymes,  a  contrasted  picture  of  the  con- 
templative, and  the  active  joys  of  life — of 
the  repose  of  voluptuous  and  pensive  mu- 
sing— and  the  turbulent  energy  of  soaring 
and  ambitious  activity.  This  idea  Schlegel 
has  woven  into  a  dialogue  between  the  two 
noblest  birds  of  the  creation.  You  will 
smile  and  say,  "  This  is  very  metaphysical, 
very  German — this  is  their  .  old  favorite 
habit  of  discussing  enjoyment  instead  of 
enjoying — of  classifying  sentiments,  and  re- 
ducing feelings  to  system.'' — I  admit  all  this 
— but  if  you  could  read  the  original,  I  am 
convinced  you  would  admire  the  beauty  of 
the  versification  and  the  harmoiaious  adap- 
tation of  the  images  and  the  language  to 
the  variations  in  the  subject.  I  only  regret 
that  I  cannot  give  you  a  more  perfect 
transfusion  of  these  beauties  into  our 
language. 

N  N 
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THE  MELODIES  OF  LIFE. 

(A.  W.  SCHLEGEL.) 
THE  SWAN. 

Upon  the  wave  my  breast  I  love  to  pillow, 
While  trembling  circles  lightly  rock  the  billow. 
Content  to  gate,  within  the  liquid  mirror, 
Upon  my  arching  neck  and  snowy  form. 

THE  EAGLE. 

I  dwell  where  llie  cliff  beetles  proudest ; 
I  soar  where  the  hurricane's  loudest, 
Borne  aloft  on  my  confident  pinion, 
In  the  chase^  or  the  battle,  or  storm. 

THE  SWAN. 

I  float  refreshed  beneath  the  blue  of  heaven ; 
The  perfum'd  Kalmus  wooes  my  sense  at  even; 
When  midst  the  gleam  of  purple  day  declining, 
I  li^tly  rock  my  snowy  feather'dbreast. 

THE  EAGLE. 

I  shout  when  the  tempest,  hoarse  driving, 
The  oaks  of  the  forest  is  riving ; 
I  question  the  bolt  if  it  witliers 
In  death-dealing  perilous  jest. 

THE  SWAK. 

When  bright  Apotto's  smiies  upon  me  b«uniqgy 
Bid  me  bathe  in  music  gently  streaming ; 
At  his  feet  I  couch,  while  lingering  measures 
SofUy  float  down  Tempe's  vocal  glade. 
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THE  ^GLS. 

When  Jove  siu  enthjron'd^  I  am  near  him ; 
At  his  nod  I  the  thunderbolt  bear  him ; 
Then  sink  I  to  sleep,  and  m  j  pinions 
His  sceptre  omnipotent  shade. 


THE  SWAN. 

When  the  gods  immortal  might  possess'd 
In  her  lovely  lap  the  matron  press'd  me. 
Round  my  neck  her  tender  fingers  folded, 
As  her  blissful  soul  in  transport  fled. 


THB  EAGLE. 

I  shot  through  die  clouds  on  swift  pinion, 
From  earth  snatch'd  the  rosy-fac*d  minion, 
And  straight  through  the  skies  in  my  talons 
To  Jcrve  the  bright  Ganymede  led. 

THE  SWAN. 

Gentle  offspring  bare  that  fair'st  of  mothers — 
Paris'  love,  and  ye  twin  blooming  brothers. 
Lights  of  Heaven,  whose  bosoms  fondly  loving, 
Shar'd  th'  alternate  worlds  of  light  and  gloom. 

THE  EAGLE. 

Then  deeply  the  nectar-cup  quaffing. 
The  boy  drank  th'  immortal  draught  laughing ; 
While  still  round  his  bright  blushing  temples 
Fresh  beauty  and  youth  ever  bloom. 

THE  SWAN. 

0*er  the  star-bright  flood  I  love  to  ponder; 
OA  in  fond  prophetic  thought  I  wander 
Through  the  distant  deeps  of  spangled  azure, 
Tow'rds  my  dwelling  in  the  bright  abodes. 

N  N    2 
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THJB  EAG£E. 

An  eaglet,  through  Heaven  I  tbwer*dy 
To  the  sun  my  bright  eye  never  cower'd; 
Dust  of  earth  still  I  spurn'd  in  my  soarings 
Companion  and  child  of  the  gods. 

TUB  SWAN. 

\yjien  gentle  life  in  death  its  flame  resigning^ 
The  mortal  tissue  of  my  limbs  untwining. 
My  tongue  is  loos' d,  and  with  melodious,  pleasure 
I  pour  my  spirit  forth  in  songa  and  sjghs* 

THE  EAGLE. 

.    The  torch  of  the  dead  is  rebrighten'd  I 
My  spirit  unbound  and  enlighten'd, 
Its  youth,  like  the  Phoenix,  renewing^ 
Ascends  to  its  home  in  the  skies  1  . 
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LETTER  XXXII. 


Nives  et  frigora  Rheni 
IVie  Bine  sola  vides.    Ah !  te  ne  frigora  Isdant ! 
Ah !  tibi  ne  teneras  glacies  secet  aspera  plantas ! 

VIRGU.. 


We  had  «ow  left  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine 
— the  barge  arrived  at  Bonn,  as  the  even- 
ing closed  in.  In  company  with  our  Swiss 
companion,  we  went  to  the  best  inn,  by  no 
means  superabundant  in  comfort/'  The 
children  in  the  streets  flocked  around  us 
begging  for  a  trifle  to  purchase  wood  to 
make  a  fire  on  the  mountains  on  the  ap- 
proaching Martinmas-day.  The  landlord 
received  us  with  a  sort  of  sulky  indifference, 
and  the  fat  landlady,  who  with  her  son  was 
seated  at  the  long  table  in  the  saloon  de- 
vouring a  romance,  condescended  to  raise 
her  eyes  and  cast  on  us  a  look  of  cool 
scrutiny,  after  which  she  resumed  her 
studies.  Literature  seemed  the  fashion  of 
the  house.     The  landlord,    taking  up  an 
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Itinerary  which  I  laid  on  the  table,  and 
casting  his  eye  thrbugh  it  with  a  critical 
knowingness,  laid  it  down  again  with  a 
laconic  assurance  that  the  book  was  very 
incorrect. — But  when  I  requested  to  be  in- 
formed in  what  respects,  it  seemed  that  the 
author  had  given  the  town  of  Bonn  credit 
for  one  or  two  manufactories,  which  no 
longer  existed — as  mine  host  was  pleased 
to  add,  **  thanks  to  the  English/'  Manu- 
factures I  soon  found  were  a  sore  subject 
jEtt  Bonn,  and  possessed  even  interest  enough 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  sentimental 
hostess^  The  Swiss  was  endeavouring  to 
extract  from  her  spouse  a  true  confession 
of  his  feelings  towards  tlie  new  Prussian 
Government,  which,  in  spite  of  equivoca- 
tion, it  was  evident,  coincided  with  that  of 
jnost  of  its  subjects  on  the  Rhine-^when 
the  fair  romance-reader  broke  out,  address-r 
ing  herself  to  me :  ^*  No — it  is  not  the 
Prus8lans--^we  should  not  complahi  of  them 
— if  it  was  not  for  the  English— it  is  they 
that  cause  all  our  misfortunes-^why  can't 
they  keep  their  manufactures  to  them- 
selves, instead  of  ruining  others  ? — ^When 
Jhie  French  were  here,  we  had  twenty  or 
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thirty  great  manufacturers,  who  employed 
all  the  people  in  the  town^ — now  they  are 
all  out  of  work,  and  begging— we  must 
starve  that  the  English  may  get  rich — ^and 
then  they  come  abrojad  proud  of  their  mo- 
ney, but  won't  spend  it. — It  is  the  English 
that  we  hate — and  that  is  the  truth/'  And, 
reposing  her  head  on  her  arm,  she  returned 
to  her  book  in  triumphant  satisfaction  at 
her  unanswerable  logic. 

Bonn  is  a  compact  little  town,  white, 
cleanly,  and  cheerful  in  spite  of  its  anti- 
quity. The  light  Gothic^  Cathedral  is  a 
graceful  structure,  and  the  old  Electoral 
Palace  presents  a  handsome  white  facade 
towards  the  seven  mountains,  which  close 
the  picturesque  view  through  the  avenues 
of  the  palace  gardens.  From  Bonn  to  Co- 
logne there  is  nothing  worth  describing, 
either  by  land  or  water — a  dreary  plain  of 
sands  stretching,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
nearly  to  the  boundary  of  the  horizon.  The 
first  entrance  into  this  wide  level,  on  de- 
scending a  hill  on  the  road  from  Juliers,  was 
very  striking  as  we  passed  in  the  summer. 
The  grand  expanse  of  flat  before  us  seemed 
to  annouce  the  magnificence  of  the  stream 
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we  were  approaching.  At  three  or  four 
leagues  distance,  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy 
plain,  rose  the  wide  city  and  innumerable 
steeples  of  Cologne — ^and  to  the  right  the 
horizon  was  bounded  by  the  blue  irregular 
tops  and  pinnacles  of  the  majestic  seven 
mountains.  Cologne,  once  the  Holy  City, 
now  the  dirty  focus  of  decaying  Catholicism, 
loses  all  its  grandeur  and  much  of  its  interest 
on  a  nearer  survey :  it  is,  beyond  question, 
the  dirtiest  and  most  gloomy  city  of  its 
size  in  Europe.  It  runs  along  the  Rhine, 
about  a  league  from  one  wall  to  the  other ; 
—its  depth  is  about  half  a  league ; — but  its 
streets  are  all  shabby,  narrow  lanes,  and 
lU  places  irregular  open  spaces,  overgrown 
with  weeds,  whose  dreary  chasms  and 
mouldering  tenements  are  only  now  and  then 
varied  by  a  solitary  spacious  mansion — 
a  gloomy  vestige  of  old-fashioned  splen- 
dor. The  people  you  meet  are  as  motley 
and  miserable  as  the  buildings.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  squalid 
wretchedness  of  the  savage-looking,  bust- 
ling crowds,  who  flew  upon  us  when  we 
landed  on  the  quay.  Porters,  commissioners, 
guides,  vakts  de  place^  and  voiturierSj  assailed 
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lis  with  a  clamouring  activity  doubly  strik- 
ing,   after   the  phlegmatic   and   decorous 
respectability  to  which  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  Germany.     The  Kolners,  or  inha- 
bitants of  Cologne,  are  regarded  in  Ger- 
many as  a  people  quite  sui  generis.     They 
have  nothing  German  in  their  character  or 
appearance;  and  some  pretend  still  to  trace 
in  their  features   their  origin   as   Roman 
Colonists.     The  population,  which  is  now 
diminished   to    about    50,000,    comprises 
abundance  of  foreigners,  resembling  each 
other  in  the  common  character  of  super- 
stitious Ultra-Catholics,  which  the   dress, 
dirt,  and  lazy  wretchedness  of  most  of  those 
one  meets,  sufficiently  indicates.  Its  steeples^ 
which  were  once  said  to  be  as  numerous  as 
the  days  in  the  year,  have  now  undergone 
a  considerable  thinning.    This  fate  has  also 
luckily  extended  to  its  beggars,  who,  before 
the  occupation  by  the  French,  carried  on  a 
systematic  trade  to  the  number  of  12,000, 
having    appropriate    stations,   which    de- 
scended from  father  to  son.     About  half  a 
dozen  of  the  sixty-nine  convents  remain  to 
enjoy  the  meagre  relics  of  plunder.    Those 
of  the  Dames  Nobles  are  completely  anni- 
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hilated.     In  one  place  you  see  a  spacious 
monastic  building  occupied  by  some  scanty 
bales  of  merchandize  or  a  rusty  iron  crane, 
announcing  the  merchan  tile  secularity  of  its 
uses ;  or  a  handsome  church,  with  a  portico 
and  ornamented  walls,  turned  into  a  ca- 
serne ;  or  with  boarded  windows,  announc* 
ing  its   entire   uselessness.       I   visited   a 
Convent  inhabited  by  about  half  a  dozen 
Ursuline  Nuns,  in    a  retired  quadrangle, 
where  they  appeared  to  lead  a  tranquil  and 
easy  life.     It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one 
which  remains  for  women  above  the  lower 
orders.      The  superior,  a  portly  middle- 
aged  lady,  was  at   first    disposed    to    be 
haughty  and  incommunicative,  but  after- 
wards relaxed  into  an  easy  affability.     The 
convent  had  once  contained  three  times 
the  number  of  nuns — but  the  French  had 
stripped  it  of  its  treasures;   and  the  re- 
maining few  live  narrowly  on  some  small 
funds  which  had  escaped. 

The  Cathedral  is  indeed  a  ^lendid  ves- 
tige of  magnificence,  in  the  midst  of  the 
i-uin  and  rubbish  which  surrounds  it.  Had 
the  original  plan,  of  which  you  have  seen 
drawings,  been  completed,  it  would  have 
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surpassed  in  size  and  grandeur  any  work 
of  architecture  in  the  world.  In  its  present 
not  even  half-finished  state,  it  is  the  most 
imposing  specimen  of  Gothic — at  once 
massy,  majestic,  florid,  and  graceful — which 
I  ever  beheld.  The  entry  at  the  western 
gate  was  very  impressive,  in  spite  of  the 
litter  of  workmen  and  of  scaffolding  in  the 
nave.  The  church,  like  most  continental 
cathedrals,  has  five  wide  aisles,  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  quadruple  range  of  massy 
clustered  columns,  which,  notwithstanding 
their  gigantic  dimensions,  have  an  air  of 
well-proportioned  elegance,  enriched  by  a 
highly-wrought  capital  of  flowers  varied 
on  every  column.  The  number  of  columns 
in  the  cathedral  is  said  to  be  a  hundred — ^ 
and  as  you  look  obliquely  across  the  gloomy 
aisles,  they  give  you  the  idea  of  an  archi- 
tectural forest.  The  choir  and  the  external 
aisles  only  are  complete — ^the  pillars  of  the 
nave  are  cut  short  at  half  their  designed 
height  by  an  unseemly  cieling  of  boards. 
The  lofty  arches  and  chaste  groined  ciel- 
ings  of  the  side  aisles  are  very  beautifiil, 
As  the  eye  wanders  up  their  long  per- 
spective,  the  mellow   colours  of  the  rich 
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painted  windows  .  of  the  choir  close  the 
vista  with  a  striking  effect,  and  shed  .a 
soft  and  beautiful  light  on  ,  the  grey .  stone 
of  the  building.  The  walls,  and  pillars 
of  the  cathedral  (the  stone. of  which  came 
from  the  quarries  on  the  Drachenfels, 
and  is  durable  and  entirely  undefaced) 
are  judiciously  left  in  their  natural  grey 
colours — this  adds  much  to  the  solemn 
gloom  of  the  edifice. — Its  characteristics 
are  a  substantial  majesty  and  a  grand 
simplicity  of  style,  enriched  by.  much  ex- 
quisite ornament,  but  unspoilt  by  the  minute 
finishings  and  beauties  of  detail,  which  I 
cannot  consider  the  perfection  of  Gothic 
architecture. 

Our  hobbling  old  valet  de  place  (whom 
His  Majesty  of  Prussia  had  kindly  selected 
for  us — a  solemn  order  in  the  inns  for- 
bidding the  use  of  any  person  of  this  de- 
scription, except  a  score,  licensed  by  the 
Prussian  government)  conducted  us  with 
a  mechanical  impulse  to  the  great  Lion 
of  the  Catholics — the  tomb  of  the  Three 
Kings.  He  had  no  idea  that  any  thing 
could  be  so  interesting  as  their  real  skulls 
and  mock  crowns.    These  invaluable  bones 
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repose  in  a  neat  little  Grecian  chapel  of 
the  Ionic  order,  at  the  back  of  the  choir, 
in  which  we  were  received  by  an  old  ^priest, 
groping  about  its  darkness  with  a  flaring 
candle  in  his  hand,  by  the  assistance  of 
which  he  pointed  out  to  us  very  elaborately 
the  beauties  of  the  various   treasures  of 
which  he  was  the  guardian. — ^The  tomb  is 
a  large  long  case  composed  of  solid  gilded 
silver,  curiously  wrought,  and  adorned  with 
pillars  and    architectural   representations, 
images  of  the  three  kings,  and  a  variety 
of  saints,   many   of  them  of  massy  gold. 
The  texts  and  inscriptions  are  in  golden 
letters,  and  the  little  nicely-proportioned 
pillars   are   of    the  richest  blue  enamel. 
The  intermediate  spaces  between  the  sta- 
tues, columns,  &c.  are  studded  with  beau- 
tiful antique  gems  and  precious  stones,  of 
rare  size  and  quality,  to  each  of  which  the 
old  ecclesiastical  Ciceroni,  as  he  held  the 
candle   to  them,  affixed   the  value  of  so 
many  thousand  francs.     On  opening  the 
side  of  the  case,  the  skulk  of  the  three  wise 
men  appeared,  carefully  lodged  on  a  shelf 
in  a  bed  of  wool — each  supporting  a  simple 
gilded  crown,  decorated  with  pearls.     On 
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the    ledge    above,   their  names,    Caspar, 
Melchior,  Balthazar,  are  inscribed  in  letters 
of  rjibies.     To  trace  the  journey  of  these 
precious  skulls  from  Judea  to 'their  present 
abode,  has  hitherto  puzzled  all  but  the  be- 
lieving Catholics  of  Cologne,  who  have  no 
more  doubt  of  the  fact  than  if  they  pos- 
sessed authenticated  vouchers  frcnn  all  the 
hands  through  which  they  must  have  passed 
— It  appears,  they  were  presented  in  gra- 
titude by  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  First, 
on  the  taking  and  pillage  of  Milan  in  1170, 
to  an  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  his  follower, 
who  deposited  them  in  the  cathedral ;  but 
how  they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Milan,  un- 
less, like  the  Santa  Casa,  they  flew  there, 
it  seems  difficult  to  ascertain. — According 
to  Moore's  lines — 

And  they  believe  him — oh !  the  lover  may 
Distrust  that  look  which  steals  his  soul  away  ; 
The  babe  may  cease  to  llunk  that  it  can  play 
With  Heaven's  rainbow;  Alcfaymiats  may  doubt 
The  shining  gold  their  crucibles  give  out ; 
But  Faithy  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  k  to  the  last. 

The  old  priest  uncovered  these  sacred  re- 
lics with  a  reverential  caution^  regarding 
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US  with  a  sort  of  inquisitive  triumph,  as 
much  as  to  ask  if  we  were  not  penetrated 
with  admiration  and  respect — a  conclusion 
which  we  left  him  to  infer  from  silence, 
while  some  fair  CathoUcs  who  were  with 
us  burst  out  "  Voyez  vous?  voila  les  trots 
sages  r — a  pious  ejaculation,  soon  followed 
by  one  of  purely  feminine  admiration, 
"  Regardez  les  perles  !  quelles  sont  super bes! 
The  reign  of  French  violence,  which  has 
thinned  the  convents  and  churches  of 
Cologne,  was  not,  as  you  may  imagine, 
more  lenient  to  its  superstitious  treasures. 
The  Grand  Chapter  of  Cologne  took  refuge 
at  Arensburg  in  Westphalia,  and  carried 
with  them  the  treasures  of  the  cathedral, 
of  course  including  the  tomb  of  the  Kings. 
The  shocks  of  the  journey,  the  pilferings 
of  the  hands  through  which  the  treasures 
passed,  and  the  conversion  of  many  a 
splendid  gem  into  bread  for  the  use  of  the 
.Chapter,  sent  back  the  bones  in  high  pre- 
servation, but  the  case  considerably  im- 
poverished.— ^The  place  of  the  gold  crowns 
is  consequently  now  supplied  by  gilded 
metal — and  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  antique  gems  which  ^ice  adorned  it, 
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very  few  remain.  The  faithful  of  Cologne 
have,  however,  come  forward  with  all  the 
precious  stones  and  paste  imitations  they 
could  muster ;  which,  under  the  direction 
of  a  distinguished  professor  and  skilful 
artists,  have  been  used  to  restore  the 
mausoleum  into  something  like  its  original 
costliness. — ^The  old  priest,  who  looked  as 
if  one  of  the  diamonds  would  have  put 
him  in  possession  of  more  comforts  than 
he  had  enjoyed  for  some  years,  assured  us 
with  great  satisfaction — Apres  tout,  il  vaut 
encore  au  moins  huit  millions  de  francs — eight 
millions  of  francs !  locked  up  for  admiration 
in  a  grated  chapel,  in  a  cathedral  whose 
half-starved  canons  skulk  about  with  barely 
soutanes  to  their  backs,  and  whose  altars 
are  thronged  from  morning  to  night  with 
objects  of  mendicity  and  misery! 

Our  valet  de  place  proposing,  amidst  a 
string  of  other  ecclesiastical  curiosities,  that 
we  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  "  onze  milks  ^ 
Viergesj''  we  considered  the  sight  much 
too  singular  to  be  neglected.  Following 
through  mazes  of  dirty  lanes,  we  came  to 
the  church  of  St.  Ursula — a  fair  dame,  who 
is  said  to  have  landed  after  a  shipwreck,  at 
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Cologne,  with    eleven   thousand  virgins  in 
her  suite.     The  Huns,  who  occupied  the 
place,  were  much  smitten  with  this  bevy  of 
beauties :  but  the  young  ladies  all  of  course 
preferred   taking  the  veil  to  listening  to 
these  uncouth  paramours ;  and,  in  comme* 
moration  of  their  virtue,  was  founded  the 
convent  of  Noble  Ladies  of  St.  Ursula. 
The  church,  a  Gothic  edifice  with  little 
architectural  beauty,  is  entirely  lined  with 
their  bones,  or  some  others  equally  good, 
arranged  carefully  in  glass  cases  round  the 
walls ;  while  in  one  distinguished  cabinet, 
called  the  Golden  Chamber,  you  are  shewn, 
through  a  window,  the  skulls  of  a  select 
few  of  the  number.    A  picture  in  the  choir 
represents  St.  Ursula,  a  bulky  lady,  sur- 
rounded by  her  virgins  in  white,  landing 
at  the  port  of  Cologne. 

We  visited  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in 
which  Rubens  was  christened,  and  saw  the 
tomb  of  his  father,  who  was  buried  here. 
The  altar-pieCe  is  his  admirable  composition 
of  the  crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  which,  aftei^ 
a  transportation  to  Paris,  is  now  restored 
to  the  place  for  which  the  artist  designed 
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it     It  may  fairiy  be  considered  one  of  his 
master-pieces. 

Cologne,  which  has  contributed  several 
to  the  list  of  the  distinguished  early  artists 
of  Germany,  still  possesses  a  number  of 
picture-galleries  and  artists  of  celebrity 
— ^many  more  than  we  had  time  or  incli- 
nation to  visit.  Pictures  are  like  poetry ; 
unless  very  excellent,  they  are  very  imin- 
teresting.  Useful  arts  are  necessary  ;  and 
if  we  cannot  find  perfection  in  their  pro- 
ductions, one  is  obliged  to  put  up  with 
mediocrity:  but  as  arts  which  profess  to 
amuse  are  purely  gratuitous,  one  has  a 
right  to  be  as  fastidious  as  one  pleases  in 
judging  them.  I  am  only,  however,  badly 
expressing  what  you  remember  so  admira- 
bly said  by  Horace,  and  after  him  by 
Boileau — 

mediocrihu  cue  poeHs 
Non  homines f  non  Dly  mm  concentre  cohimmg. — SfC*  Sfc^ 

With  our  Swiss  companion,  and  a  fat 
heavy  merchant  from  Frankfort,  we  vi- 
sited some  works  of  taste,  certainly  more 
than   respectable  in  their  style,    though 
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that  style  was  a  singular  one.  Theyt 
were  a  collection  of  small  wax  modeW 
of  characteristic  figures,  such  as  personi- 
fications of  Misery,  Avarice,  Opulence^ 
&c.,  coloured  and  executed  with  a  truth 
and  expression  which  I  could  not  hare, 
imagined  the  wax  capaUe  of  exhibiting. 
The  artist,  not  less  original  than  his  per- 
formances, was  an  old  paralytic  canon  of 
the  cathedral,  the  Herr  Canonicus  Hardy^ 
whom  we  found  lodged,  with  a  housekeeper 
nearly  equally  aged,  in  a  small  dilapidated 
tenement  His  study  was  littered  with  a 
few  mass-books,  and  tomes  of  Latin  the- 
ology, half  buried  under  pallets  and  brushes, 
mathematical  instruments,  and  fragm^QtS/ 
of  statues,  bespeaking  the  old .  divine's 
dilettanti  pursuits.  The  Canon,  a  little 
emaciated  figure,  with  a  countenance  be^ 
speaking  genius,  crowned  by  a  nightcap, 
received  us  at  first  with  an  irritable  im^ 
patience,  stammering  out  ^^  Nan^  Me^^ 
sieur$—je  demande  jpardonr^les,  figures  sont 
toutes  vendues— jc  mis  bien  fachS^-^mak 
je  n'en  ai  phis/'  A  little  flattery,  ho wevar, 
soon  drew  forth  one,  and  then  anodier,  a«d 
then  a  third,  till  the  old  gentleoian,  some- 
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thing  in  the  spirit  of  Horace's' singers,  be- 
came anxious  to  make  the  housekeeper 
bring  forth  his  whole  stock,  which  were 
ranged  in  his  comfortless  bed-ro6m.  The 
figure  of  misery,  a  haggard  old  man,  with 
a  scanty  crust  and  a  brown  jug  before  hiniy 
was  executed  with  a  spirit  and  reality 
which  were  really  astonishing:  the  keen- 
looking  Jew  miser  counting  his  guineas, 
was  equally  striking,  and  would  make  no 
mean  figure  even  along  side  of  Teniers' 
misers.  The  figures  are  small,  and  in  neat 
gilt  frames;  and  the  old  Canon  was  con- 
tented to  demand  two  louis  d'ors  each,  as  a 
recompense  for  the  immense  labour  with 
which  they  were  evidently  worked.  The 
Frankfort  dealer,  who  had  a  mind  for  a 
speculation  in  wax,  offered  to  take  a  gross 
at  a  louis  d'or  and  a  half  each ;  a  proposal 
which  the  old  housekeeper  authoritatively 
forbade  the  Canon  to  accept:  and  when  I 
was  hesitating  whether  to  purchase  the  two 
best  figures,  the  merchant  persuasively 
suggested  that  if  I  did  not  like  to  keep 
them,  I  might  unquestionably  make  100 
fn  cent,  of  my  money  in  London.  The 
dd  Canon  shewed  us  besides,  through  his 
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microscope,  a  curious  insect,  which  he 
had  been  the  first  to  discover,  ^d  which 
had  stood  him  in  good  stead  on  the 
occupation  of  Cologne  by  the  French, 
Purely  as  a  reward  for  his  discovery,  he 
had  been  exempted,  by  an  order  of  the 
French  General,  from  the  obligation  of 
quartering  half-a-dozen  soldiers  who  fell 
to  his  share  in  the  billetting  the  troops  on 
the  towns-people-a  pleasing  instance  of 
attention  to  science  by  military  conquerors. 
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LETTER 


I  have  itmie  little  nuUters  here  to  ^nd  to  the  papevy,  and 
iome  pwmgtBfbs  to  scribble  before  I  go. 

THE  CRITIC. 


The  casinos  to  be  found  in  every  town  of 
consequence  in  Germany,  are  very  rational 
establishments,  fitted  up  with  a  commo- 
dious elegance,  which  make  their  resources 
doubly  attractive. — ^The  reading  rooms  are 
stocked  with  a  profusion  of  journals,  re- 
views, and  pamphlets,  literary  and  political, 
from  all  parts  of  Gennany ;  besides  the 
French,  and  sometimes  English  and  Italian 
newspapers.  There  is  a  conversation  room, 
where  talkative  quidnuncs  may  be  relieved 
from  the  silence  prescribed  in  the  reading 
rooms,  besides  billiard  tables  and  card 
rooms,  and  sometimes  a  good  table-d^h6te 
provided  by  a  restaurateur  of  the  estabUsh- 
ment  The  assembly  rooms,  which  form 
part  of  the  edifice^ . "are  only  opened  on 
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occasions  of  balls  and  evening  societies^ 
and  are  kept  sacred  from  the  fiimes  of 
tobacco,  which  frequently  perfume  and 
tinge  the  other  handsome  apartments.  In 
some,  the  small  minority  of  norirsmokers 
have  weight  enough  to  procure  a  special 
removal  of  the  journals  for  several  hours 
every  day  into  the  room  where  the  favorite 
herb  is  excluded.  The  casinos  are  sup- 
ported by  subscriptions — Noblesse  and 
Bourgeoisie,  excluding  common  tradesmen, 
being  alike  members.  A  foreign  traveller 
finds  easy  access  to  them  by  means  of  his 
banker;  and  finds  more  sociable  respect- 
abihty,  as  well  as  more  convenience  and 
resources,  than  in  the  comfortless  CqfSs 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  where  a 
few  meagre  Parisian  journals  are  to  be 
inspected  at  the  price  of  a  cup  of  coffee 
or  an  ice. 

The  multitude  of  journals  of  all  sizes, 
qualities,  and  characters,  from  all  parts  of 
Germany,  which  load  the  tables  of  the 
casino,  though  they  unquestionably  bespeak 
an  increasing  diffusion  of  ideas,  result  in 
a  great  degree  from  the  extent  and  endless 
division  of  the  country— each  little  state 
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and  town  sending  forth  its  official  sheet^^ 
Their  merit  to  be  sure  is  not  quite  upon  a 
par  with  their  number ;  but  still,  though 
many  of  them  are  filled  with  trite  dull 
criticism  and  insignificant  details,  they 
are  so  many  subjects  of  occupation  for 
the  mind — and  the  patient  Germans  wade 
through  them,  their  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
with  a  diligence  that  exercises  the  facilities,, 
and  may  produce  a  taste  for  better  things. 
The  two  or  three  little  gazettes  of  each 
metropolis  are,  in  general,  little  more 
than  collections  of  official  notices  and 
announcements  from  long  titled  authorities^ 
promotions  and  conferrings  of  dignities, 
lists  of  strangers  at  the  inns,  &c.  without 
a  word  of  original  writing  or  interesting 
matter.  Even  the  Journal  de  Francfort^ 
which  has  a  sort  of  metropolitan  character, 
is  written  in  French,  and  has  a  wide 
circulation,  is  not  much  above  this  descrip- 
tion. These  sort  of  Momteurs  in  miniature 
have  naturally  no  interest  or  circulation 
beyond  the  state  where  they  are  published ; 
and  within  that  they  are  the  only  papers 
that  circulate  generally.  The  casino  pre- 
sents a  choice  of  better  food,  but  that  is 
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necessarily  for  the  use  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  pastors,  the  peasants,  the  little  towns- 
men, and  villagers  have  no  access  to  it.  A 
German  peasant,  though  he  can  almost  in- 
variably read  and  write  well,  lolls  over 
the  beer-house  table  without  any  other 
occupation  than  his  pipe  or  his  chioppine 
of  wine — I  never  saw  a  newspaper  in  his 
hands ;  and  if  he  take  up  the  gazette  of 
the  little  capital,  it  contains  nothing  more 
rousing  to  his  intellect  than  a  notice  of 
death,  the  appointment  of  a  bailiff,  or  an 
auction  of  fire- wood. 

Do  not  suppose  however,  that,  in  a  coun- 
try Uke  Germany,  there  are  no  well  written 
journals — the  literary  journals  come  in 
abundance  from  the  little  focuses  of  letters 
in  the  north — and  Stutgard  and  Tubingen 
in  the  south  contribute  to  the  number. 
The  political  papers  which  (to  use  a  com- 
mon phrase)  make  a  noise,  and  are  to  be 
considered  as  organs  of  public  opinion, 
are  about  five  or  six,  such  as  the  New 
Rhenish  Mercury,  the  Opposition  Paper, 
the  Rhenish  Journal,  &c.  &c.  These  are 
national  journals,  conducted  with  ability, 
expressing  boldly  independent  principles, 
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and  devoted  entirely  to  original  discus- 
sion—They occupy  themselves  with  the 
interests  of  the  confederation,  and  the 
affairs  of  Germany  at  large,  and  comment 
boldly  on  the  conduct  of  the  Princes  and 
their  ministers.  The  rights  of  citizens  and 
the  value  of  representative  constitutions  are 
just  now  the  perpetual  and  lively  themes  of 
all  writers — ^They  handle  these  subjects,  as  is 
natural  with  political  tyros,  ably,  but  some- 
what theoretically— holding  up  however  our 
constitution  for  imitation,  with  constant 
eulogies. — ^The  much-talked  of  Massenbach^ 
whose  patriotism  I  fear  is  mainly  influenced 
by  his  pocket,  is  an  indefatigable  pamph- 
leteer, and  an  inflammatory  discusser  of  the 
accustomed  topics. — Byway  of  frontispiece 
to  one  of  his  addresses,  he  embodied  his 
theory  of  a  good  constitution  in  a  pyramidal 
temple,  graduating  from  a  democratical 
base  to  a  monarchical  apex.  If  his  practice 
were  as  unobjectionable  as  his  theory,  he 
would  be  the  Solon  of  radicals. 

The  zealous  journals  of  course  resort  to 
some  liberal  state  of  publication.  Most  of 
them  appear  under  the  mild  governments 
of  Saxe  Weimar,  Sp.xe  Gotha,  Hesse  Darm- 
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stadt,  and  Nassau ;  and  ihey  circulate  freely 
in  Baden,  Wirtemburg,  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
and  all  the  states  near  the  Rhine,  with  the 
exception  of   Hesse   Cassel — In  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  some  other  states,  a  standing 
order  prohibits  most  of  them — ^The  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse  has  long  been  distinguished 
among  the  Rhenish  states  for  the  freedom 
of  its  press.    The  Grand  Duke  passes  un- 
noticed almost  any  attacks  on  his  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  days  of  the  subjugation 
of  the   Rhenish  Princes  to  the  French, 
many  patriotic  works,  not  permitted  to 
appear  elsewhere,    were    brought  to    his 
states  for  publication ; — ^he  suppressed  none 
but  works  specifically  complained  of  by 
Napoleon.     But  an  instance  occurred  the 
other  day  which  sufficiently  manifests  how 
little  the  minor  Princes  can  be  considered 
sovereigns  in  their  own  states  in  matters 
which  concern  their  more  gigantic  neigh- 
bours.   The  New  Rhenish  Mercury,  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  popular  journals 
of  Germany,  was  published  at  Offenbach, 
in  the  Grand  Duchy. — No  sooner  did  this 
journal  begin  to  discuss  the  affair  of  the 
King  of  Pruseia  and  Colonel  Massenbach, 
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than  it  received  an  order  of  silence  on  that 
topic  from  the  Grand  Duke;  not  choosing 
to  comply  with  which,  it  sought  refuge  at 
Jena  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar, 
where  it  published  in  its  first  article  an 
explanation  of  its  removal.  This  circum- 
stance speaks  for  itself.  On  the  suggestion 
of  the  King  of  Prussians  wishes  by  his 
Ambassador,  what  course  was  left  to  the 
smaller  sovereign  but  to  sacrifice  the  liberty 
of  his  own  press,  rather  than  quarrel  with  so 
formidable  a  neighbour  ?  The  freedom  and 
boldness  of  his  press  continually  involve 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  in  alterca- 
tions with  his  despotic  neighbours;  but 
he  as  yet  refuses  to  alter  the  laws,  and  refers 
the  dignified  complainants  to  the  regular 
remedies  in  the  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  literary  and  miscellaneous  journals 
collect  a  large  fund  of  motley,  matter.  I 
cannot  say  much  for  the  vivacity  of  their 
criticisms.  The  Germans  say  this  is  owing 
to  their  conscientiousness;  that  they  present 
true,  rather  that  florid  pictures.  Of  this  I 
am  an  incompetent  judge.  We  English 
often  figure  copiously,  and  in  pretty  fa- 
vorable colours,  in  these  works.    Minute 
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details  of  all  political  transactions,  accounts 
of  our  institutions,  &c.  are  enlivened  by 
biographies  of  Lord  Byron,  Walter  Scott, 
&c.  &c. ;  sometimes  with  selected  morceaux 
from  their  new  works,  translations  from  the 
Edinburgh  and  other  Reviews ;  the  parlia- 
mentary bans  mots  of  my  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  all  the  private  histories  of  Watson  se- 
nior and  junior.     The  reports  of  visitors  to 
our  isle  afford  sometimes  a  sauce  piquante 
to  the  miscellanies — one  of  which  commu- 
nicated to  me  the  novel  hints  that  English 
physicians  always  wear  black,  and  some- 
times swords;  that  all  the  opposition  eat 
boiled  beef;  and  that  a  Tory  dinner  table 
is  distinguished  by  little  rolls,  while    the 
Whigs  shew  their  sturdy  independence  by 
uncouth  hunches  of  bread ! !    You  see  one 
may  gain  some  new  lights  on  one^s  own 
country  by  visiting  others. 

The  main  respect  in  which  the  German 
journals  are  far,  very  far,  behind  ours,  is  the 
want  of  that  active,  practical  tone  of  re- 
mark and  discussion  on  all  subjects  which 
comes  home  to  every  one's  intellects,  and 
keeps  opinion  and  inquiry  alive.  This 
can,  in  fact,  only  be  the  result  of  that 
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highly '-advanced  state  of  information  which 
it  extends  and  keeps  up.  The  German  jour- 
nals detail  facts  and  heap  together  matter : 
but  these  are  the  rough  matarials  of  the 
workshop,  which  want   moulding  by  the 
tools  of  intellect  to  purposes  of  practical 
entertainment  or  utility.     Stated  drily  and 
coldly,  as  in  the  German  joumab,  they  fill 
the  head  with  confused  details  rather  than 
sound   conclusions.     A  worthy  Baron  of 
my  acquaintance  generally  spends  the  whole 
morning  in  possessing  himself  of  the  con* 
tents  of  the  casino,  till  he  becomes  a  heavy 
book  of  reference  in  newspaper  lore :  but^ 
like  many  other  books  of  reference,  rarely 
musters  two  clear  opinions  on  any  subject. 
Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  the  Edinburgh 
or  Quarterly  Review,  the  Times,  or  even 
William  Cobbett,  would  have  cleared  away 
a  few  of  these  mists. 
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LETTER   XXXIV. 


Happy  people !  that  can  lay  down  all  your  cares  together, 
and  dance  and  sing  and  sport  away  the  weights  of  griev- 
ance  which  bow  down  the  spirit  of  other  nations  to  the 
earth. 

STERNS. 


We  departed  early  in  the  morning  for  Aix- 
la-Chapelle — ^myself,  the  bulky  merchant 
of  Frankfort,  a  French  merchant  from 
Lyons,  and  a  young  German,  whom  I  had 
before  met  at  Stutgard,  squeezed  into  a 
stout  caliche,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  hardy 
troop  horses,  and  driven  by  an  old  soldier 
of  Napoleon,  who  had  taken  up  the  trade 
of  voiturier.  The  fellow  had  been  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
much  bragging  of  his  exploits,  encouraged 
by  his  mercantile  compatriot,  took  out  his 
watch,  assuring  me,  with  a  triumphant  air, 
"  V<nla  c*est  un  Anglais/*  The  watch  was 
certainly  an  English  one ;  but  whether  he 
had  taken  it  from  the  pocket  of  an  English- 
man on  the  field,  as  he  asserted,  is  perhaps 


^ 
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doubtfii].      The    Lyonnese    merchant,    a 
shrewd  conceited  Frenchman,  with  the  sub- 
stantial air  of  a  man  of  opulence,  gene- 
rally monopolised    the    conversation,    of 
which  I  had  the  principal  benefit,  the  Ger- 
mans   speaking    little    French,    and    the 
Frenchman,  as  a  matter  of  course,  knowing 
none  but  his  own  language.     His  range  of 
loquacity  was  confined  to  the  only  two  sub- 
jects on  which  he  had  two  ideas — ^France 
^  and  himself.     In  half  an  hour  we  were  ap- 
prised that  his  firm  was  known  all  over  the 
world;  his  country-house  and  vineyards 
were  the  admiration  of  the  Department ; 
his  wife  a  "  superbe  femmey'  and  the  Mayor 
his  "  meilleur  amu'  As  to  France,    "  Ah 
vaila  ce  qu*on  appelle  un  beau  pays  ?  Qu'est-^ 
ce  que  vous  n'y  trouvez  pas  ?   Vaus  awz  la  du 
bl6y  vous  avez  des  fruits^  vous  avez  des  vigno^ 
bles—enjiny  vous  avez  tout."   And  turning  to 
me,  with  triumphant  satisfaction,  ^^  Vous 
n'avez  pas  de  vignes  en  Angkterre  V*    And 
then,  with  a  commiserating  shrug  at  our 
deficiency,  "  Ah  non^  il  ny  a  pas  de  pays 
comme  la  France''    Every  thing  in  France 
prospered.    The  King's  speech  had  told 
them  they  were  rich ;  and  the  allied  troops 
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were  sure  to  be  removed  iii  the  spring:  AH 
that  was  French,  or  connected  with  France, 
was  to  be  held  sacred.  If  a  word  was 
dropped  in  disparagement  of  Buonaparte 
— **  Ah  mais  il  faut  convenir  que  cetait  un 
grand  homme;"  or  if  the  imbecility  of  the 
Bourbons  was  hinted  at—"  Mais  cependant 
Us  sont  de  bonnes  gens/'  As  for  Paris,  and  the 
Palais  Royal,  "  Le  paradis  sur  laterre"  was 
the  eternal  climax  with  which  he  wound 
Vip  all  his  extacies.  "  II  n'y  a  qu'un  Palais 
Royal  dans  le  nuonde^'  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  rapture  that  never  dreamt  how  great  a 
compliment  he  was  paying  the  world. 
The  Jilles  de  joie  were  so  handsome  and  so 
modest — "  eUes  sont  justement  comme  des 
femmes  honnStes.  Ah  il  n'y  a  que  les  Fran- 
cais  qui  aiment  les  femmes. — Ah  les  Francais 
sont  le  seul  peziple  gallant — toutes  les  femmes 
aiment  les  Francais"  In  this  strain  of 
voluble  egotism  he  continued  to  amuse  us 
the  whole  journey,  not  less  by  his  vivacity 
and  happy  vanity,  than  by  his  delightful 
displays  of  profound  ignorance  on  every 
subject  not  French,  or  even  Parisian. 

Sometimes  the  old  gentleman  gave  us 
some  amusing  particulars  of  the  famous 
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siege  of  Lyons,  in  the  defence  of  which  he 
had  taken  a  part^  and  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  guillotine.  He  was  also  at  Lyons  when 
the  Duke  of  Tarentum  and  Monsieur  re- 
paired there  to  attempt  to  stop  Buonaparte^s 
progress  from  Elba  to  Paris.  He  saw  the 
troops  drawn  up  in  the  Grande  Flaccy  and 
reviewed  by  the  Duke  and  Monsieur.  The 
men  had  had  three  francs  each  given  to 
them ;  and  it  was  hoped  the  exhortations  of 
the  Marshal  would  excite  universal  devo- 
tion to  the  cause.  His  Royal  Highness  and 
the  Duke  rode  through  the  ranks  again  and 
again ;  and  the  Marshal,  after  repeated  ad- 
dresses, and  exhausting  every  topic  calcu- 
lated to  rally  loyalty,  called  to  the  men  to 
give  a  token  of  their  attachment  by  salut- 
ing the  Prince  with  Vive  le  Bm  !  Scarcely 
three  voices  broke  the  dismal  silence.  The 
Marshal  turned  away  in  despair,  the  tears 
streaming  from  his  eyes — and  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  he  shortly  afterwards  left 
Lyons.  The  gay  Frenchman  assured  me 
that  he,  and  almost  all  present,  were  moved 
to  tears  by  this  cruel  scene.— A  Colonel  of 
cavalry  on  half  pay,  a  friend  of  our  com- 
panion's, resided  near  Lyom,  with  his  wife, 
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to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  On  hear- 
ing of  Napoleon  s  approach^  he  let  fall 
some  hints  of  an  intention  of  joining  him, 
on  which  his  wife  indignantly  broke  forth 
-— •*  A  ton  agCj  man  amiy — et  tu  ne  connois  pas 
le  ckenm  (thonneur  ?  Penses  y  bien.  Situ  It 
qmtteSj  tu  ne  me  verras  plus  de  ta  vie:''  The 
Coloiid,  persuaded  by  his  wife,  fully  re- 
solved to  serve  his  King,  and  left  her  with 
a  vow  never  to  forget  her  injunctions :  but, 
on  arriving  at  Lyons,  the  cries  of  Vive  FEm^ 
ptreurfziid  the  sight  of  the #ri-cotor  cockade, 
were  too  much  for  his  firmness  ;  and  nei- 
ther his  spouse,  his  vow,  nor  his  honor,  had 
influence  enough  to  prevent  his  flocking 
with  his  comrades  to  the  standard  of  his 
old  leader.  This  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
that  invuriable  resignation  to  momentary 
impulses  which  forms  the  consistent  incon- 
sistency of  the  French  character.  Military 
glory,  that  rainest  and  most  delusive  of 
fedings,  appears  to  be  the  only  one  to 
wittch  they  have  e?«r  been  true. 

The  diverting  vivacity  and  grace  of  the 
Frenchman,  contrasted  with  the  looby  stu- 
pidity of  the  German  merchant,  who,  m 
bad  French,  was  opeiung  a  negotiatioii  for 
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dealings  in  silk  with  the  firm  at  Lyons, 
aided  by  a  card  in  French  and  German 
professing  to  transact  all  brokerage  auJtMe 
prixj  made  up  for  the  want  of  interest  in 
the  country  we  passed.  My  Stutgard  ac- 
quaintance, a  simple  German  youth,  never 
took  his  eyes  off  the  eternally-narrating 
Frenchman;  and,  when  he  occasicHially 
caught  the  force  of  an  exclamation  or  a 
description,  testified  his  admiration  bj  a 
burst  of  horse-laughter. 

We  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  the  little 
town  of  Bergheim,  at  an  inn,  to  which  tiie 
handsome  sign  of  "  The  Duke  of  Wellington' 
gave  a  certain  interest.  While  we  were 
drinking  chocolate,  the  Frenchman,  aware 
of  the  notoriously  good  odour  in  which  his 
nation  is  held  by  the  majority  of  the  King 
of  Prussia's  new  subjects,  began  dissembling 
his  country,  and  persuading  the  joviai 
landlord  that  there  were  no  people  under 
the  sun  to  be  compared  to  the  Prussians. 
"  Je  sais  bkn — vous  naimez  pas  les  FrancaU 
— votis  avez  raisan-'^e  sont  des  mechans — vous 
Stes  torn  pour  les  Prussiens  dans  ce  pays-d-^* 
tiest^cepas?''  The  landlord  was  startled, 
and  stared  at  a  predilection  of  which  he 
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was  SO  consciously  innocent  being  thus 
forced  on  him ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  dis- 
position to  adopt  whatever  feelings  were 
most  agreeable  to  his  guests,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow,  on  being  a  little  more  pressed, 
that  his  own  feelings,  and  those  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Bergheim  and  the 
vicinity,  were  as  much  the  reverse  as  possi- 
ble of  those  imputed. to  him.  The  French- 
man chuckled  at  the  success  of  his  irony, 
and  winked  at  me,  whispering — "  Vow  voyez 
camme  les  Francais  sant  aimSs  r 

The  bias  in  favor  of  the  French,  whicft 
a  traveller  who  observes  any  thing  of  4ie 
inhabitants  cannot  fail  to  detect  in  e/^ery 
conversation  at  a  table-dTidte  in  thes^  pro- 
vinces, is  in  a  great  degree  attributei  to  the 
decline  of  the  manufactures,  wh/ch  form 

■ 

one  main  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
Buonaparte's  system  of  exclusion  had  fos- 
tered these  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prospe- 
rity; and  now  the  complaints  of  the  fair 
politician  at  Bonn  are  loud  throughout 
the  country,  and  continually  find  vent 
in  the  journals  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
productions  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Verviers, 
Mountjoie,  Cologne,  &c.  formerly  spread 
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over  all  Germany  and^  Russia — the  dra- 
peries of  Crefeld  were  seen  in  the  Haram 
of  Constantinople,  and  were  especially  pa- 
tronised by  Frederic  of  Prussia.  They  are 
now  quite  unable  to  compete  with  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Birmingham,  Wakefield,  and 
Manchester,  which  inundate  the  country^. 
Numberless  manufactories  consequently 
stand  still,  and  large  bodies  of  population 
are  out  of  employ.  During  the  Continental 
system,  the  country  boasted  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  of  Buonaparte's  notable  che- 
nlcal  manufactories  for  making  beet-root  a 
substitute  for  sugar — a  trade,  which,  in  spite 
of  i)8  serviceableness  in  keeping  up  the 
luxuri^  of  compStes  and  cgflTee,  when  they 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  annihi* 
lated,  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  littJe  able  to 
maintain  itself  against  the  influx  of  colonial 
produce. 

The  presence  of  the  Prussian  troops,  who 
are  stationed  in  every  town,  by  no  means 
conciliates  the  good  will  of  the  people* 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  are  complained  of 
as  haughty,  vain,  and  tyrannical  At  Co- 
logne they  are  very  unpopular.  The  officers 
often  b^ave  imperiously'~a    little  while 
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a^o  no  one  dared  to  speak  a  word  of  French 
in  their  hearing. — ^The  removal  of  almost 
all  the  native  employis  in  the  provinces,  and 
the  substitution  of  Prussians,   also  cause 
discontent — although,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions,  the   French  laws   and    systemls, 
which  had  so  importantly  improved  on  the 
German  ones,  are  left  by  the  government 
nearly  as  they  were  found — a  poUcy  also 
wisely  adopted  in  the  Bavarian  and  Hessian 
provinces  which  comprise  the  remainder 
of  the  re-conquests  of  Germany  from  the 
French  empire.    Another  subject  of  dis- 
content, which  is  brought  forward  by  every 
shopkeeper  of  whom  you  make  a  purchase, 
is  the  miserable  debased  coinage  which  has 
been  substituted  for  the  Fretoch  money. — 
The  general  complaint  is,  that  all  iStiefrancs 
have  been  taken  to  BerUn,  and  melted  down 
by   the  government,   who   have  replaced 
them  with   a  worthless  copper-money  sil- 
vered over,  on  which  you  lose  twenty-five 
per  cent,  if  you  take  it  beyond  the  Prussian 
frontier.    At  Saarbruck  not  long  ago  these 
discontents  broke  out  into  open  riot,  which 
the  miUtary  were  called   in  to  suppress. 
The  heads  and  professors  of  the  University 
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of  Bonn  are  also  in  open  dissension  with  the 
government.  One  professor  has  been  ar- 
rested, and  others  have  withdrawn — and 
great  indignation  was  not  long  since  roused 
by  the  seizure  of  a  president  of  a  tribunal 
of  justice  at  Cologne  and  his  papers,  on 
suspicion  of  disaffection,  and  in  violation 
of  the  established  code  of  the  Rhenish 
Prussian  Provinces.  How  these  ferments 
will  end  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  At  pre^ 
sent  it  is  clear,  His  Majesty  does  not 
possess  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  valuable  limb  of  his  empire — a 
possession  which,  besides  being  richer  than 
any  thing  that  he  possesses  elsewhere,  gives 
him  a  footing  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  a 
frontier  on  France.  His  Silesian  provinces 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Austria;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  intervening  leagues,  which  are  all 
that  separate  Jlhenish  and  Welitphalian 
Prussia  from  Old  Brandenburg,  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia  now  connects  France  with 
Russia!  This  excessive  aggrandisement  is 
thought  favorable  to  the  balance  of  power 
7— but  if  any  but  graduated  diplomatists 
may  presume  to  form  an  opinion  on  that 
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vast  subject^  surely  the  political  equilibrium 
is  more  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  Brobdig- 
nags  than  by  Lilliputs.  The  King  of  Prussia^ 
by  side  of  his  royal  neighbours,  the  sove- 
reigns of  Lippe-Waldeck  and  Hesse-Hom- 
burg — face  tanti  viri — looks  like  the  Irish 
Giant  in  company  with  Lady  Morgan — 
but  there  are  symmetry  and  rational  pro- 
portion in  neither— and  the  Continent  is 
as  likely  to  suffer  from  being  overrun  by 
a  few  immoderately-sized  sovereigns,  as 
from  the  miserable  stagnation  of  intellect 
and  frittering  of  character  in  the  prin- 
cipalities of  three  leagues  by  two. 

We  stopped  to  dine  at  Juliers,  a  little 
town,  whose  ample  ditches  and  fortifications 
announce  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of 
the  Prussian  provinces.  It  is  garrisoned  by 
about  3000  Prussian  troops,  who  were  at 
parade  as  we  passed.  We  arrived  late  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle — The  road  from  Juliers 
runs  through  a  fine  com  country,  well 
wooded,  and  picturesquely  fertile. 
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LETTER  XXXV. 


Tliere  Hygeia>  goddesa^  pours 
Blessings  from  her  various  stores. 
Let  me  to  her  altar  haste. 
Though  I  ne'er  the  waters  taste. 
Near  tb?  pump  to  take  my  Qtand 
With  a  nosegay  in  my  hand. 

VEW  BATH  QVtDM^ 

Aix-la-Chapelle  stands  in  a  fertile 
bowU  surrounded  by  bold  hills,  on  de- 
scending from  which,  either  on  the  road 
from  Liege  or  from  Juliers,  the  slated  roofs 
and  minarets  of  the  Hotel  de  ViUe^  and  the 
grotesque  dome  of  the  cathedral,  give  to 
the  old  Imperial  Cit^  an  air  of  imposing 
dignity.  On  entering  it,  you  find  it,  how- 
ever, far  from  a  handsome  town,  according 
to  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  phrase-^ 
nor  is  the  interest  of  antiquity  united  with 
any  of  that  architectural  beauty  and  singu- 
larity which  give  to  the  great  cities  of  the 
Netherlands  so  striking  a  character.  The 
city,  which  is  by  no  means  large,  is  as 
usual  surrounded  by  a  thick  rampart,  now 
half  in  decay,  with  small  Roman  towers  at 


nearly  equal  distances.  Below  the  ram- 
parts are  agreeable  shrubberies  and  ^r« 
dens,  chiefly  the  work  of  the  French,  and 
which  form  'favorite  promenades  to  the 
company  of  the  Bathing-Place. 

Our  visit  in  the  summer,  when  the  place 
was  overflowing '  with  company,  gave  us 
some  idea  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  diver- 
sified groupes  who  were  drinking  deeper  of 
its  waters  and  amusements  than  ourselves ; 
both  of  which  have  no  small  resemblance 
to  those  of  similar  scenes  in  England. 
Gaiety  has,  however,  a  more  decided  cha- 
racter— pleasure  is  more  the  avowed  busi- 
ness of  every  body — ^and  if  ennui  may  be  the 
motive  of  as  many  visits  to  Aix-la-Chapelle 
as  to  similar  places  in  Great  Britain,  the  re-> 
medy  here  appears  more  successful:  for 
you  can  rarely  read  in  a  single  countenance^ 
as  you  so  often  may  in  the  libraries  of 
Brighton  or  Cheltenham,  the  inveterate 
disease  of  which  persons  come  to  be  cured « 
The  system  of  the  day  commences  with  a 
bath,  taken  before  breakfaat.  Ailtejrwards 
follow  excursions  in  the  environs,  walks 
in  the  gardens,  visits  to  the  cqf6s  and 
billiard-rooms,   and,  above  all,  the  plea^ 
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sures  of  the  Redoubt,  or  Grand  Saloon^ 
which  occupy  the  gay  world  till  dinner, 
at  two  oi:  three.  This  last-mentioned 
place  of  rendezvous  is  the  great  centre 
of  attraction ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
much  more  gaiety,  more  avowed  vice, 
and  the  absence  of  all  pretence  at  ra- 
tional resources,  acts  the  part  of  the  library 
at  an  English  watering-place.  The  Redoubt 
is  a  large  handsome  building,  the  ground- 
floor  open  with  a  colonnade  in  front,  ap- 
propriated to  prints,  toy-shops,  &c.  A  wide 
stair-case  conducts  to  the  first-floor,  where, 
after  depositing  your  hat  and  stick  with  the 
gens  d'armes  at  the  door,  you  enter  the 
Grand  Saloon — a  splendid  room,  with  a 
richly  carved  cieling,  and  lined  with  mirrors. 
On  one  side  a  crowd  of  motley,  but  well- 
dressed  and  gay-looking  persons  (I  regret 
to  say,  of  both  sexes)  are  pressing  over 
each  other's  heads,  round  two  large  banks 
of  Rouge  et  Ndr.  An  anxious  silence 
reigns,  only  interrupted  by  flie  rattling  of  the 
roidette,  the  jingling  of  the  Napoleons  and 
francs,  and  the  titters  and  jokes  of  the  few 
whose  speculations  are  a  matter  of  mere 
frolic.    The  play  is  frequently  very  high. 
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but  the  bank  does  not  refuse  the  stake  of  a 
solitary /ranc.  Pretty,  interesting  wom^i 
were  putting  down  their  Napoleons,  and 
seeing  them  swept  away,  or  drawing  them  in 
doubled,  with  a  sangfroid  which  proved  that 
they  were  no  novices  in  their  employment. 
A  Russian  officer  of  my  acquaintance 
was  subject,  like  many  of  his  country- 
men whom  I  have  known,  to  the  infatua- 
ticm  of  play  to  a  most  ridiculous  excess. 
His  distrust  of  himself,  under  the  assail* 
ments  which  he  anticipated  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  had  induced  him  to  take  the 
prudent  precaution  of  paying  in  advance  for 
his  board  and  lodging  for  the  time  he  in- 
tended to  stay.  The  remaining  contents  of 
his  purse  he  thought  fairly  his  own ;  and  he 
went  of  course  to  the  table  with  additional 
gaiety  in  consideration  of  the  sort  of 
licence  he  had  thus  taken  of  his  conscience. 
On  fortune  shewing  him  a  few  favors,  he 
came  to  me,  in  high  spirits,  with  a  purse 
full  of  Napoleons,  and  a  resolute  determi- 
nation to  keep  them :  but  a  gamester  can 
no  more  be  stationary  than  the  tide  of  a 
river,  and  in  the  evening  he  was  put  out  of 
suspense  by  not  having  a  Napoleon  left. 
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and  nothing  to  console  himself  but  congra- 
tulation on  his  foresight,  and  the  excdkiit 
iftupper  which  vras  the  fmit  of  it. 

Between  font  aad  five  o'clock,  gaily- 
dressed  groupes  of  company  repair  to  the 
Lottisberg--a  bold  sandy  hill,  rising  abruptly 
just  above  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  the  view 
from  which  overlooks  the  city  and  the  rich 
valley  beneath,  and  stretches  over  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  and  fertile  pastures,  to  a  range 
of  even  mountains  which  bound  the  horizon 
towards  Germany.    The  scene  of  attrac- 
tion on  the  mountain  is  a  large  tavern^  with 
a  handsome  saloon^  commanding  a  noble 
prospect     Music,  dancing,  smoking^  tea^- 
drinking,  walks  in  the  gardens,  &c.,  oc- 
cupy die  various  descriptions  of  guests; 
and  the  scene  has  few  features  of  difler- 
ence  from  our  places  of  cockney  rende«vou» 
near  London,  except  the  character  of  the 
company ;  who,  insA;ead  of  being  worthy  cits 
with  fat  spouses,  are  often  a  gay  assem- 
blage of  CountS)  Barons,  Crenerals,  aiid 
Diplomatists,  of  various  nations  and  qua^ 
lities.  During  the  continuance  of  tfaie  season, 
there  is  generally  a  company  of  Genaan 
players  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  th*  com- 
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pany  hastily  return  from  the  Louisberg  to 
tlie  theatre. 

The  Cathedral  of  Aix  is  mteresting  for 
its  history^  and  its  rude  specimens  of  early 
Saxon  architecture :  but  has  neither  beauty 
nor  grandeur  to  recommend  it.  The  quaint 
old  dome,  which  comprehends  the  whole  edi* 
fice,  except  a  light  Gothic  choir  of  a  much 
later  date,  is  a  venerable  relic  of  the  old  min- 
ster with  which  Charlemagne  adorned  his 
native  city.  It  was  consecrated  by  Pope 
Leo  III.  in  804,  with  a  ceremony  worthy 
of  its  splendor.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-^ 
five  Archbishops  and  Bishops  were  to  be 
present  at  the  solemnity;  but,  unluckily^ 
two  were  missing,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
what  might  have  resulted  if  two  reverend 
prelates  of  Tongres,  quietly  reposing  in 
their  graves  at  Maestricht,  had  not  been 
so  kind  as  to  walk  out  and  supply  the 
vacant  seats  at  the  ceremony.  So  says 
the  tradition  of  the  place.  Some  of 
the  variegated  marble  pillars  which  adorn^ 
ed  the  old  rcdifrce  are  now  returned  fnHn 
their  temporary  visit  to  Paris,  and  are 
shewn  with  the  curiosities  of  the  church. 
Under  the  cfentre  of  the  dome  repose  the 
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ashes  of  the  great  Charles,  with  the  simple 
but  impressive  inscription  on  the  pavement 
— Carolo  Magna.  Immediately  above  hangs 
an  immense  circular  sort  of  chandelier  in 
the  shape  of  a  crown,  composed  of  silver 
and  brass — a  present  to  the  church  from 
Frederic  the  Great,  called  Charlemagne's 
crown. 

'Hie  absence  of  the  sacristan  and  his  key 
deprived  us  of  the  gratification  of  admiring 
the  choice  assortment  of  relics;  among 
which  are  the  neck  and  arm-bones  of  Charle- 
magne, his  hunting  horn,  and  a  golden  cross 
which  he  is  said  to  have  worne.  The  reli- 
gious treasures  which  we  thus  missed  inspect* 
ing,  appear  to  tax  the  credulity  of  good 
Catholics  with  some  severity.  Our  guide  at 
the  Cathedral  assured  us,  that  if  we  could  but 
wait,  we  should  have  the  felicity  of  seeing 
the  girdle  of  the  Virgin,  a  bit  of  the  cord 
that  served  to  bind  our  Saviour,  a  fragment 
of  Aaron's  rod;  and  a  morsel  of  the  manna 
of  the  desert.  The  possession  of  these 
treasures,  which  are  preserved  in  a  costly 
case,  and  exposed  periodically  to  the  won- 
dering multitude,  formerly  made  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  the  favorite  resort  of   pilgrims 
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from  all  parts  of  Europe.  An  old  chro- 
nicle relates,  that  in  1490  above  140,000 
visited  the  relics  in  one  day;  and  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  ceremony,  the  donation-box 
was  found  to  contain  80,000  florins.  The 
miserable  morbid-looking  wretches  scat- 
tered about  before  images  and  altars  on 
their  knees  in  every  corner  of  the  church, 
seemed  to  remind  one  that  the  Catholics  of 
the  nineteentii  century  were  not  so  much 
advanced  beyond  those  of  the  fifteenth,  as, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  one  might  wish. 
Some  were  kneeling,  with  extended  arms, 
before  a  saint,  or  a  little  figure  of  the  Vir- 
gin, dizenedout  in  flowers  and  lace,  with  an 
air  of  vacant  ignorance  and  misery,  appa- 
rently feeling  an  undefined  consolation  in 
their  blind  devotions.  .  Others  were  me- 
chanically gabbling  over  their  Ave  Marias y 
staring  around  them  all  the  while;  and  se- 
veral wretched  objects  left  their  prayers  to 
crowd  round  us  with  the  importunities  of 
hunger  and  misery.  Each  ragged  suppli- 
cant has  his  favorite  altar  or  image,  which 
he  rarely  varies,  and  where  you  are  sure  of 
finding  him  on  his  knees,  with  his  mass- 
book  in  his  hand,  half  an  hour  before  noass^ 

QQ 
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salut^  and  vespers,  and  sometimes  almost 
throughout  the  day.  The  more  conscien* 
tiousy  or  those  who 'wish  to  do  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little,  are  seen  counting  their 
Ave  Marias  and  Benedicite$  by  thdir  rosary. 

The  poor  wretches  who  pass  their  exists 
ence  in  the  aisles,  many  for  want  of  aoj 
other  home,  seem  to  find  their  only  comfort 
in  the  treasures  and  magnificence  of  the 
church.  They  take  as  much  pride  in  de* 
scribing  or  pointing  them  out  to  you,  as  if 
they  were  their  own  property— and  will 
relate  the  sufferings  and  pillagings  which 
their  cathedral  has  undergone,  with  as  Uvely 
a  regret  as  if  they  had  deprived  them  of  so 
many  personal  comforts.  If  you  talk  to 
them,  they  are  ignorant  and  confiding  to 
the  last  degree.  They  never  attempt  to 
give  you  any  other  account  of  their  faith 
in  this  or  that  miracle  or  relic  than  that 
they  were  brought  up  in  it«*--that  their 
lather  believed  before  them,  and  that  is 
enough  for  them. 

This  is  the  sort  of  scene  which  Catholic 
churches  generally  present;  and  though 
this  assemblage  of  slavish  superstition  and 
beggary  is  ill  assorted  with  the  pomp  of 
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the  ceremonies  and   the  grandeur  of  the 
buildings^    it    perhaps,     on     the    whole^ 
heightens  the  strong  undefinable  and  mixed 
imprecision  which  a  Catholic  Church  never 
fails  to  make  on  a  stranger.     The  contrast 
of  sublimity  and  wretchedness,  of  pomp 
and  meanness,  is  very  striking.     Without 
the  slightest  feeling  of  intolerance  for  these 
multitudes,  they  present  to  one  the  touch- 
ing spectacle  of  so  many  victims  of  error, 
deluded  by  the  gaudy  ceremonies  of  a  spi- 
ritless worship.     AH  that  is   poetical,   so- 
lemn,   and  impressive   in  religious  rites, 
seems  here  abused  to  the  purpose  of  rivet- 
ing the  chains  of  ignorance,  and  gilding 
folly  and  darkness  with  the  brightest  illu- 
sions.    The   pealings   of  the   organ,    the 
voices  of  the  choir,  the  tiiumphs  of  the 
arts,  appear  not  so  much  employed  to  ele- 
vate the  devotions  of  beings  capable  of 
feeling  them,  as  to  produce  ignorant  awe 
in  the  multitude,  and  to  clothe  a  delusive 
pageant  with  imposing  stage  effect 

The  Priests  of  the  Catholic  churches  in 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  with  whom 
I  have  formed  acquaintance,  I  have  in  ge- 
neral found  heavy,  besotted  beings ;  who 
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drudge  on  in  their  calling,  selfish,   grum- 
bling, and  without  a  spark  of  intellectual 
life  beyond  a  low   cunning,  if  that  can  be 
called   so.      One   of  the  number,    whose 
abode  I  will  not  mention,  was  a  lively  ex- 
ception to  the  animal  stupidity  of  this  cha- 
racter.    He  lived  in  a  little  shabby  house, 
leaning  against  the  buttresses  of  the  cathe- 
dral.    To   see  the  Reverend  man  at  the 
altar,  his  demure  face  suited  to  his  canoni- 
cals, and  going  through  the  solemn  cere- 
monial with  a  pompous  gravity,  you  would 
have  thought  him  the  very  saint  of  ortlio- 
doxy. — ^but  in  his  parlour  we  found  him  the 
gayest  of  wags,  the  most  lax  of  theologians, 
and  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  easy 
fellows  we  ever  met  with.     The  arch  leer 
of  his  eye  seemed  to  confess  him  too  know- 
ing for  his  blind  vocation — ^and  that  a  joke 
or  a  pretty  girl  were  as  much  in  estima- 
tion with  him  as  a  father  or  a  tenet     He 
ordered  out  a  bottle  of  his  best  ale,  which 
was  served  up  by  a  very  pretty  housekeeper 
— and  when  a  German  friend  joked  him  on 
his  interesting  companion,  he  put  on   a 
half-sly,  half-sanctified  look,  turning  indif- 
ferently to  another  subject,  as  if  his  repu* 
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tation  on  such  a  matter  was  not  the  precise 
point  on  which  he  was  most  desirous  of 
standing  clear  with  us.  His  conversation 
was  interlarded  with  scraps  of  Monkish 
Latin,  sometimes  mystical,  sometimes  bor- 
dering on  indecorum — and  when  our  English 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels  was  spoken  of 
as  being  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  he  accounted  for  it  with  a  chuck- 
ling smile — "  Ah,  that  was  only  a  trick  of 
the  Reformers — before  their  time  you  pro- 
nounced them  like  other  people ;  but  they 
wished  to  keep  the  common  people  in  the 
dark,  and  so  they  altered  the  sound  of  the 
vowels,  that  they  might  not  understand 
their  own  language!''  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  worthy  Catholic's  satisfac- 
faction,  with  his  whimsical  theory,  so  strictly 
borrowed  from  the  tactics  of  his  own  churph. 
Our  Reverend  guide  left  us  to  prepare 
for  the  salut — but  anxious  that  we  should 
have  a  good  view  of  the  little  image  of  our 
Saviour,  used  at  the  service,  which  he 
assured  us  was  solid  gold,  he  placed  us  in 
a  corner  of  the  choir  opposite  the  alfcir, 
promising  when  he  held  it  lip  to  the  congre- 
gation, to  hold  it  before  us  long  enough  to 
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insure  a  full  inspection.  When  he  marched 
solemnly  up  to  the  altar,  with  the  two 
other  Priests,  he  turned  his  eye  to  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous  and  recognised  us  with 
a  familiar  nod  and  wink.  His  occupation 
in  his  sacred  office  did  hot  make  him  for- 
get his  promise ;  and  when  the  organ  was 
sounding,  the  bells  ringing,  the  incense 
fuming,  and  the  priest  held  up  the  image 
to  the  gazing  multitude,  with  an  air  offer- 
vent  piety,  he  turned  it  round  to  us,  and 
held  it  for  some  seconds,  eyeing  us  with  a 
look  that  meant  to  ask  what  we  thought  of 
it.  The  image  was  small,  and  what  such 
images  usually  are,  except  that  it  was  of 
solid  gold — but  the  manner  in  which  the 
priest  thus  mixed  up  his  office  of  ciceroni 
with  his  holy  functions  struck  us  as  very 
curious.  While  the  admiring  crowds 
thought  him  wrapt  in  the  solemnity  of  his 
office,  he  was  making  an  arrangement  for 
the  gratification  of  a  traveller's  ciuiosity 
with  the  hope  of  increasing  his  fee  a  few 
francs  by  his  zeal.  Lest  we  might  not  be 
at  home  in  the  etiquette  of  accompanying 
our  douceurs  with  the  phrase  "  pour  le$ 
pauvresy'  which  the  delicacy  of  a  Catfaolic 
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Priest  cannot  resist,  our  shrewd  friend  gave 
us  some  very  explicit  hints—**  Pvur  moi 
tout  ce  quejefaisj  c' est  pour  le$  pauvres-^-^vous 
savez  bien — il  faut  ahsohiment  soigner  les 
pauvres — nous  en  avons  tantJ'  These  hints 
were  not  lost  upon  us;  and  when  we  pressed 
a  few  francs  into  his  hand,  we  did  not  omit 
the  talismanic  words  which  enabled  him  to 
receive  our  money  with  as  unembarrassed 
a  dignity  as  if  he  had  literally  intended 
every  sou  pour  les  pauvres.  * 

The  lofty  Hotel  de  VilJe,  with  its  antique 
minarets,  and  its  roof  studded  with  diminu- 
tive windows,  crowns  with  a  venerable  dig- 
nity the  Grande  Place  of  the  town — a. 
bustling  square,  adorned  by  an  immense 
bronze  basin  and  fountain  in  the  centre, 
surmounted  by  an  antique  bronze  statue  of 
Charlemagne,  fully  accoutred.  Two  large 
black  eagles  flap  their  metal  wings  on  pe- 
destals by  side  of  the  fountain.  The  Mo- 
narch and  the  eagles  turn  their  heads  to- 
wards the  Hotel  de  Ville — ^the  ancient  pa- 
lace in  which  Charles  was  born.  The  sta^- 
tue  was  honoured  by  the  French  with  a 
visit  to  Paris,  among  the  other  works  of 
art.      The    modern    Prussian    eagle  now 
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figures   over   the  door  of    the  hotel,  an- 
nouncing the  Police  and  Municipal  OflSces 
of  the  Prussian  Regency ,  and  perking  his 
upstart  head  in  the  face  of  the  venerable 
birds  who  have  reigned  for  centuries.     We 
entered  the  hotel  by  a  spacious  hall,  with 
vaulted  roofs,  and  grotesquely  carved  and 
painted  wialls.     A  wide  stair-case  conduct- 
ed us  to  the  Grand  Saloon,  where  the  me- 
morable  Congress  was  held  which    con- 
cludeil  the  peace  of    Aix-la-Chapelle    in 
1748.     An  immense  well-executed  picture 
represents  the  whole  corps  diplomatique^  with 
their  secretaries  in  full  costume,  at  the  de- 
liberative  table,  to  the  number  of  about 
thirty.    Le  Chevalier  Robinsouj  meaning  Sir 
Thomas   Robinson,  and  Lord  Sandwich, 
were  pointed  out  to  us  as  our  plenipoten- 
tiaries; and   Maria  Theresas  famous  mi- 
nister, the  Prince  of  Kaunitz,   as  that  of 
Austria.     The  separate  portraits  of  the  dif- 
ferent ambassadors  also  adorn  the  room ; 
Jbut  that  of  the  French  ambassador  is  sin- 
gularly enough  absent,  Louis  XV.  having, 
as  it  is  said,  absolutely  declined  to  furnish 
it,  in  consequence  of  his  dissatisfaction  at 
the  peace.     The  arras  of  the  different  king- 
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doms  are  represented  on  a  small  shield  at-^ 
tached  to  the  costume  of  each  ambassador : 
but  the^ewr  de  lis^  the  emblem  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  which  is  common  to  the  arms  of 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  other  Sove- 
reigns, has  been  invariably  erased,  with 
great  care,  by  the  revolutionary  French, 
and  a  black  daub  left  in  its  place — a  curi- 
ous instance  of  the  trifles  to  which  poli- 
tical feeling  often  attaches  importance. 
Handsome  portraits  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
her  husband  Francis,  and  Joseph  II.,  also 
hang  on  the  walls,  once  their  own,  but  now 
diiiy  and  neglected— while  a  glittering  full 
length  representation  of  his  Prussian  Ma- 
jesty, protected  by  a  green  silk  curtain^ 
occupies  one  end  of  the  saloon  in  all  the 
blooming  dignity  of  a  Sovereign  in  pos-? 
session. 

As  is  naturally  often  the  case  in  towns 
on  frontiers,  or  which  have  been  subject 
to  changes  of  masters,  the  people  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  speak  many  languages,  and 
none  well.  At  Cologne  they  speak  simply 
a  coarse  vulgar  German,  which  degene- 
rates in  approaching  the  flats  of  Holland  : 
but  at  Acheuy  bad  German,  bad  French^ 
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some  Datctji,  an4  Flemish^  (bad  or  good  I 
know  not,)*  and  a*' mixture  of  the  Walloon 
dialect,  of  which  you  hear  iliQre  at  Liege, 
oomspii^  to  form  a  Babel  of  harmpnious  di* 
versity .     If  ycai  ask  a  question  in  French, 

<  the  person  you  address  probably  only 
ispeaks  German.  If  you  address  the  next 
in  German,  he  perhaps  answers  in  French. 
German  is,  upon  the-  whole,  however,  the 
language  winch  you  are  most  sure  of  find* 

•  ing  useful ;  and  if  its  re-Germanised  con- 
dition is  permanent,  a  few  years  ^vill  pro* 
bably  make  Aix-la-Chapelle  completely 
Achen ;  and  the  next  generation  may  know 
as  little  of  French  as  some  of  the  juniors 
of  the  present  do  of  German.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  habit  and  wise 
administration  may  have  gained  for  the 
Pmssian  government  a  popularity  which  it 
AS  yet  wants. 


THE    END. 


O.  WOODFALLy  PRIMTBR, 
ANOEL  COURT,  SKISNER  STRBBT|  LONDOB. 
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P^e   17.  for  **  cImdIv  neat"  read  ''  cleanly  and  neat'* 

78.  for  *^  TibSbr  read  ''  —TiiuUr  denot^g  lh# 

author  from  whom  the  pawage  is  taken 
218.  in  the  motto,  for  <<  costs"  read  **  coats" 
S18.  for  «<  Die  Handscbuh"  read  *'  Dfir  Handacbnli" 
/>18.  for  '« beach"  read  ''beech" 
SIQ.  for  "  JSfcwAarrf"  r^  "  Sberharf" 
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